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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The Final Fifty-two Discourses of the Majjhima occupy this volume 
and with them the translation is completed. As the First Fifty and 


the Middle Fifty Discourses are each arranged in five Divisions of 


ten Discourses each, so are the Final Fifty-two, the only difference 
being that there are here these two extra Discourses. 


The 


a 


rich variety ” of the M, is still so conspicuous in this third 
volume that it is impossible in the space of a merely general 
Introduction to do it even a fragment of the justice it deserves; 


but I can give some indications perhaps of the variety by taking the 


work more or less Sutta by Sutta and mentioning various points 
that seem of outstanding interest to me, although I am aware that 
this probably means omitting others the interest of which is equally 


outstanding. Each 



Sutta merits long and intensive 


study not only for itself but for the relation it may bear to others. 
There are, besides, several passages in this volume of great difficulty 


for a translator. Some are discussed in the notes and a few are 
discussed in this Introduction. 

Internal evidence found in the Mahacatldrisaka (No, 117), the 
M ah a kam m avibhanga (No. 136) and the M alias alayatanika (No. 149) 
suggests that in none of these Discourses does the prefix Malm - 
refer to the Discourse as such but rather to the nature of its subject- 
matter: the Great Forty, the Great Analysis of Deeds, the Great 
Sixfold Sense-field. It would therefore follow that the title of 


Sta. 135, the 



should be translated as the 


Discourse on the Lesser Analysis of Deeds (and not the Lesser 
Discourse on the Analysis of Deeds) and that this Discourse and the 

Mahd-kammavibhaiiga do not form a pair in the sense indicated in 

the Introduction to M.L.S. vol. i. It would also follow that since 

the prefix Malta- of the Malidcatidrlsaka and the 
Suttas refers to the contents of the Discourses, it would be vain to 
search the Pali Canon for Cula - Discourses bearing these 




For there is no lesser 


U 


forty 




I 


and nothing less, equally nothing 


more than the “ six fields of sense,” therefore Discourses dealing 
with such matters could not exist. The “ forty ” are great because 
they are associated with the Way; the six fields of sense are great 
because the practice of Buddhism is, broadly speaking, for the man 
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who has all his six senses intact. And this is where the main 
emphasis lies in these Final 
the talk on asceticism found among the First Fifty, or of the three¬ 
fold knowledge which is so recurrent a theme among the Second 
Fifty; the senses, their control and the right attitude towards them, 
are here the chief thing. 


Fifty-two Suttas. They have none of 


The name of ihe first of these five Divisions is that of a place, 
Devadaha, where the Discourse placed first in it is recorded to have 
been given. The second Division likewise takes its name from that 
of the Discourse placed first in it, the Anupadasutta . The third 
Division is again named after the first, or the first and second 
Discourses it contains. These form a pair of Cula- and Maha - 
Suttas, and are disquisitions on the concept of emptiness, sunnata . 
The fourth Division is the one with twelve Discourses. Each 
contains a detailed analysis, vibhanga , of various matters briefly 
stated in it. Though the word vibhanga occurs only in the titles 
of the last eight Discourses in this Division and not in the first four, 
these four all the same follow the scheme of analysing in some detail 
concisely made statements. One cannot say that this scheme is 
peculiar to this Division or even to the M. ; only that this fourth 
Division contains nothing but such analyses and that the word 
vibhanga is not part of the title of any other M. Discourse. A neat 
classification of material has been made here and the Division is well 


named the Vibhangavagga , the Division of Analy 


Every 


Discourse in the fifth Division is concerned with the six fields of 
sense-experience. Exhortations, ovada y on this subject were given 

on five separate occasions (Stas. 143-147), and sense-experience also 

forms the main topic of Discourse 148, addressed to monks, and of 
Nos. 150, 151 and 152. Moreover, Sta. 149, the Mahdsaldyatanika - 
sutta , is devoted to the same theme. This Division is therefore 
suitably named the Saldyatana , that on the Sixfold Sense-field. 
Yet the question arises of why the Salayatanavibhavga-sutta (No. 137, 
in the preceding Division) was not included in a Division that deals 
so consistently with sense-data and sense-awareness (cf. Salaya- 
tanasamyutta , 8. iv. 1-204) as does the Salayatanavagga. One 
might reply, in answer to this question, that so great is the number of 
Discourses treating of the sense-fields, not only in M . but in many 
parts of the Pali Canon besides, that one having the word vibhafiga 
in its title would fall more naturally into place and be more easily 
found in the Division on Analysis than anywhere else. On the 
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other hand, there appears to be some confusion over the name of 
Sta. 149, for though it is here called the Mahdsalayatanika , some 
MSS. call it the Salayalanavibhahga which, however, seems to be the 
usual title of Sta. 137. 


In the First Division, the D&vadaliavagga (Sta. 101-110), there is 
still pre-occupation with the Jains (Stas. 101, 104) and with the 
speculative views of members of other sects (e.g. Sta. 102), 1 2 such as 
are also to be found set forth, either in groups or severally, in other 
parts of the M . After this there is little or no further reference to 

them. The Pancattayasutta (No. 102) is the only M. Discourse to 
present the whole corpus of tenets of the 62 heretical sects. In 
this it resembles the Brahmajala of the D . but is not identical with 
it. For, to take one example of the differences between the two, in 
addition to the difference in arrangement the Pancattaya , as is 
noticed at MA. iv. 25, speaks of “ own body,” sakkdya, but the 

Brahmajala does not. Why is this? MA. replies that it is because 
when the Brahmajala was first spoken the Pancattaya had not yet 

been spoken. If this statement can be trusted it provides a valuable 
clue to the relative age of the two Discourses. 

Sta. 101 contains two passages noteworthy for their combination 
of singularly difficult terms and grammar. At M . ii. 223 there is 
the sudden introduction of the word attd , around which controversy 
has grown with the centuries. Here it appears to be used in no 
more than the ordinary way in which we all speak of “ self.” It is 
unmastered, an-addha-bliuta, which suggests that the monk still has 
to make an effort and strive so as to prevent this self from being 
mastered by anguish, dukkha . And there is too that term of many 
meanings, samkhdra t 2 here in the singular. The monk then is said 
to comprehend: imassa klio me dukkhaniddnassa samkhdram padahato 
sarhkhdrappadhdnd virago lioti . I could have translated this as: 
while I am exerting (me padahato) activity (samkhdram) against this 

source of anguish, from the exertion of activity there is detachment 

(for me),” that is, according to MA. iv. 11, if he has really attained 
arahantship, with the implication that he is not merely pretending 
to have done so. That padaliati takes the accusative is of course 
normal (cf. padhdnarh padahitvdna , Budv. IV. 13 et seq.)\ but 

nidanassa would have to be taken not as a genitive but as a dative 


ii 


1 See M.L.S. ii. Intr., p. xii, xiv ff. t xxi /. 

2 See M.L.S. i. Intr., p. xxiv. 
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of purpose: with the purpose of mastering this source of dukkha , 
his foe, hence he exerts activity against it. 

We then come, in the same Sta., to the equally difficult passage 

(M. ii. 225) when the monk says of himself dukkhdya pana me attdnarh 
padahato . This seems to mean “ while exerting my self (me attdnarh) 
against anguish.” Here dukkhdya is the regular neuter dative, as 

it is also in the two following expressions: so dukkhdya attdnarh 

s 

padahati . . . ; hhikkhu dukkhdya attdnarh padaheyya (M. ii. 225). 

The Corny, fails to explain why the forceful word attd figures in 
these passages. From another angle its appearance must give those 
who like to say that the Buddha “ denied ” attd pause to think. Attd 
is not denied here, or anywhere else in the Pali Canon; it is accepted. 

Suttas 103 and 104 both have in mind dispute and contention, 
not over “ mere trifles,” but over things that matter: the Way and 
the Course. There might be argument about these, stirred up by 
monks of unamiable character, especially after the Lord’s pari - 
nibbana. Recourse to the Vinaya is then necessary, and Sutta 104, 
in recapitulating the four legal questions, adhikarana i under which 
such disputes should be classified and the seven ways of settling 
them, is consequently characterised by strong Vinaya features. 

Again, Suttas 103 and 104 both speak of the Lord teaching from 
his super-knowledge the 37 things belonging to enlightenment, 
bodhipakkhiyadhammd , though this compendious word is not itself 
used. In Sta. 104 the seven groups of things that together constitute 
the 37 bodhipakkhiyadhammd are enumerated instead; and in Sta. 103 
there appears to be a reference to them in the word abhidhamma 
(M. ii. 239), for this is the meaning MA. iv. 29 ascribes to the 
abhidhamma about which two monks might speak differently. 
This Sta. speaks of nibbana as an aim, though not one to be realised 
so long as monk quarrelled with monk, for contention would preclude 
the winning of imperturbability (dnahja according to M . spelling), a 
topic and an ideal with which Stas. 105 and 106 are largely concerned. 

These two Suttas and No. 107 all take up, as does No. 103, the 
subject of nibbana. Sta. 105 has the unusual expression samma - 
nibbana , right or perfect nibbana, presumably to distinguish the 
nibbana of the followers of the Buddha’s sdsana from that of those 
who were “ outside ” this. 1 Sammdnibbdna , a goal not to be won 
by those who had become proud and puffed up as a result of their 


1 Cf. M. i. 4 ( M.L.S. i. 5 and n. 11) and Magandiya’s statement at M. i. 509 
that health is nibbana and body is nibbana (M.L.S. ii. 188). 
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being intent on it, was accessible solely to those who refused to 

indulge in wrong enjoyment of the senses, recognising that herein 

« 

lay a deterrent to their achievement of the goal. 

Sta. 106 asks why some monk may attain final or complete 
nibbana, parinibbdyeyya , but another fail to do so. The attainment 
or the failure depends on whether there is grasping or whether there 
is not, even grasping after equanimity, upekhd ; for deathlessness or 
the undying, amata , is deliverance of thought without grasping, 
anupddd cittassa vimokho (M. ii. 265). 

In Sta. 107 nibbana is spoken of as the unchanging goal, niUhd , 
to be won, if won at all, by a gradual training (cf. Sekhasutta). It 
is again driven home that it all depends on the person himself 
whether he attains it or not, for the Teaching is the same for all, 1 
and to all who want to listen the Way is pointed out by the 
Tathagata, the Shower of the Way (M. iii. 6). 

This aspect of the Tathagata as Way-Shower 2 recurs in Sta. 108, 
a Discourse recording a conversation said to have been held between 

Ananda and the brahman Gopaka-Moggallana after the Lord’s 
parinibbdna . 3 Here the Lord is spoken of not only as one who 
showed a Way not shown before, but also as a Knower and Under¬ 
stander of the Way. 4 In these respects not a single monk resembles 
him; his disciples are not Way-showers but Way-followers, not one 
of whom was designated either by the Lord or by the Order to be 
the mainstay, arbiter or support, patisarana } for the others after 
his passing. The place of a human successor was taken by Dhamma, 
the cause of unity, the reason for it, hetu sdmaggiyd. So, instead of 


any one monk, instead of any one disciple, “ Dhamma is our 
support ” (M. iii. 9), that is after the Lord’s parinibbdna, a statement 
fully according with the injunction: “The Dhamma I have taught 
and the Vinaya I have laid down— that 5 after my passing is (to be) 
your Teacher ” (D. ii. 154), The Lord and his Dhamma are one: 
“ Who sees Dhamma secs me ” (S. iii. 120, Iti . p. 91, etc.). And 

the epithet dhammakdya (D. iii. 84), applicable only to the Lord, 

and not to arahants, points in this same direction. So Miln. Can 
say (p. 75) dhammakdyena . . . sakka Bhagavd nidasseturh y “ The 
Lord is able to point out by means of the Dhamma-body 99 even 


1 Cf. S. iv. 315-316. 

2 Cf. Dhp. 276, akkhdtdro tathagata , Tatlulgatas are showers (i.e. of the Way). 

3 See M.L.S. ii. Intr., p. xxii. 4 As at S. i. 191. 

5 “ That,” so , meaning I think satthususana , the Teacher’s instruction, of 
which Dhamma and Vinaya are the two component parts. 
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though he himself has “ set ” like the sun, has “ gone home, ,, and 
cannot be said to be either here or there. In this sense the Lord 
exists while Dhamma exists and cannot be called extinct—a tenet 


developed and made much of in some Mahayana Buddhist Sutras. 

Stas. 109 and 110 form a pair of Maha and Cula- Discourses as far 
as their titles are concerned, for both (as also Sta. 118) were given 
at the time 1 of a full moon and hence are called the Mahapwiryirm 

and Culapur^riximd Suttas respectively. But this is all they have in 
common. The Malidpunriamd is occupied with the five groups of 
grasping, with what is a wrong view and what a right view of 
these groups, with the satisfaction and peril they contain, and with 
the escape from them. On the other hand the Culajncnnamd has 
nothing to say about grasping. It concentrates on various out¬ 
standing characteristics of a good man and a bad man, sappurisa 
and asappurisa . Its affinities are therefore more with Sta. 113, the 
title of which is Sappurisasutta. But though Stas. 110 and 113 

have not a single passage in common, yet since the main topic of 
both is the good man, sappurisa , their material is in consequence 

more cognate than is that of Stas. 109 and 110. 


The first Discourse in the Second Division, the Anupadavagga 
(Stas. 111-120), is marked by an inspiring eulogy of Sariputta who 

symbolises the perfect disciple, and to this is added his unique 
capacity for rolling on the Wheel of Dhamma set rolling by the 
Tathagata. This Discourse contains a number of psychological 

terms that are more fully expounded in the Dhs .; and for others 


reference may be made to the Pts. Since “ Sariputta’s special 
proficiency was in Abhidhamma,” 2 what could be more apt than to 
eulogise him in words of a markedly Abhidhamma stamp ? 


Sta. 112 sets forth six ways in which a monk’s claim to be an 

may ask him about 
things he has seen, heard, sensed or cognised; about the five groups 
of grasping; about the six elements; about the six sense-fields; and 

about this consciousness-informed body and the phenomena external 
to it. In answer to each group of questions the monk who claims 
arahantship for himself relates the 

height. It is of course the usual process, found for example in the 
Culahatthapadoparnasutta , the Kandarakasutta and elsewhere, 3 and 


process by which he reached this 


arahant can be scrutinised by other monks: they 


1 M.L.8. i. Intr., p. xii. 

2 D.P.P.N.y p. 1116, which gives a short account of how this came about. 

3 See M.L.S. i. 224, n. 3, for some further references. 




1 See below, p. 94. 
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Discourse is more generally known under the first of these alternative 
titles, as is the Brahmajdla . 

Sta. 116 is curiously unlike any other M . Discourse, 
how the mountain Isigili came to be so called (and, as is said, it has 
always had this name though the names of other mountains round 
Rajagaha have changed with the passage of time), this Discourse 
proceeds to give, partly in prose and partly in verse, the names of 

many paccekabuddhas, in several cases adding some outstanding 
attribute. Although short, the Discourse does justice to the names 


of these Buddhas who have won enlightenment for themselves but 

are unable to teach Dhamma to others. From its very nature this 
Discourse, little more than a catalogue, is neither homiletic nor 

hortative. 

Sta. 117 has the character of an expanded analysis of the short 


statement: “ I will teach you the ariyan right concentration with 



the causal associations and the accompaniments. ’ ’ As on other 

occasions also, both the statement and its analysis are attributed to 
the Bhagavan. But nowhere in this Sutta does he say he will give 
an analysis nor is he asked to do so; he simply explains this 

” in greater amplitude. If it be held that Buddhas teach 
Dhamma in brief and not in full {MA, v. 60), then the whole of this 
Discourse must be regarded as one among the many expansions of 
the eightfold Way and its components. This Way was the chief 
substance of the first Discourse which the Lord delivered, the 
Dhammaeakkappavattanasutta (Vin, i. 10). This covers so much of 
the Teaching, stated in brief, that many passages in the Nikayas 
have the appearance, not of breaking new ground but of extracting 
every shade of meaning the Dhammacakkappavattana's short 
statements may hold, and of elaborating every aspect of them and 
every circumstance in which they may bear on a monk’s 
thought and behaviour. All through Sta. 117 it is insisted that 
right view comes first, or is the forerunner: sammaditthi pubbafigama 

Because right view is of the mind and mental in character, 



hoti . 

this statement is no contradiction of the opening words of the 
Dhp .: “ mental states have mind as forerunner,” manopubbangama 
dhamma, or of the passage at A . i. 11 which reads ye ked dhamma 
kusald . . . sabbe te manopubbangama, “ all those mental states that 
are skilled have mind as forerunner.” Pubbafigama therefore 
appears to refer to something without which another thing could 


not be. So, unless there is right view, there cannot be right con¬ 


centration; without mind or thought, mamas , there can be no mental 
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states, dhammd . Other difficult words in this Discourse are 
upanisa (sa-upanisa), a word the history of which f< has yet to be 

written ” ( PBD.) t and sa-parikkhara. The Commentaries tend to 
equate the former with Jcdrana and paccaya ; and the latter seems to 
mean the seven remaining components of the Way all of which 
necessarily and inevitably go with right concentration as its 

it _»> 




This Discourse, called 


companions. 

a disquisition on Dhamma at M. iii. 77, is given by means of 
defining the eight components of a learner’s course and showing 
their relation to one another (the eightfold Way). But for an 
arahant the Way has ten components: the regular eight with the 
addition of right knowledge and right freedom. 1 All the more does 

this show the Way to be but a means to an end, not an end in itself, 
and therefore to be discarded (cf. Parable of the Raft 2 ) when the 
Way-follower has ultimately achieved his goal. 

Stas. 118 and 119 are but partial presentations of the Sati- 


patthdnasutta as given in M. Sta. 10 and D. Sta. 22, although both 
contain material not found there. The Salipatthdna , itself a basic 

“ brief 

of the one word sammdsati which occurs in the 


Discourse, can also be regarded as an expansion of the 


statement ” 

Dh ammacakkappavattanasut ta. 

Sta. 120 is interesting for its unusual use of sarhkhdra as purpose 
or intellectual wish. The word samkhara occurs a number of times 
in the M., as a glance at the Indexes to either the,text or the trans¬ 


lations will show, but never again with this sense of forging a 



determination for the type of rebirth desired by deliberately fixing 
one’s mind on it. If a man have five other qualities besides this 

renunciation and 


determination of his: faith, moral habit 


wisdom, and abides longing to arise among the wealthy of the earth 
or among this class of devas or that, then this is the way and this is 


the course that tend to guarantee such an uprising for him. This 


Discourse may be compared with M. Sta. 6, the Akankheyya , where 
too it is held that a monk’s wishes may be fulfilled if he observe 

certain practices. Obviously the best kind of arising is the OHO 
mentioned last: the abiding in the freedom of mind and the freedom 
through intuitive wisdom that are cankerless. For when the 


meditating monk, who is now an arahant, has achieved this freedom 
he does not arise anywhere, he arises nowhere, na katthaci uppajjati 
na kuhinci uppajjati —a phrase which may be set beside that found 




i 


Gf. below, p. 119 


2 M . i. 134 /. 
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in Sta. No. 113 (M. iii. 45): the good man na kind na kuhind na 
kenad. Birth is at an end for him. 


The third Division is called that on the concept of Emptiness, the 
Sunnatavagga (Stas. 121-130). The first two Discourses, a Cula - 

and Mahd - pair, give an excellent picture of what this concept means 

in the Pali Canon; and though it may be possible to fill it out from 

Other passages, never elsewhere, I think, do the Nikayas treat the 

subject at such length. The conclusion of Sta. 121 is important: 
though one may empty the mind of all disturbing factors, including 

the three cankers, 1 2 yet the six sensory fields remain tied to the body 

for as long as there is life in it. So that the final act of comprehen¬ 
sion during the long discipline in mastering the concept of emptiness 
is to understand that “ while that (i.e. the living body) is, this 
(i,e, the sensory apparatus) is,” tam santarh idam alt hi, and in regard 
to this concept of emptiness this is incomparably the highest 
realisation of it. 

Sta. 122 describes how a monk can enter on an inward concept of 

emptiness in which there are no signs of the phenomenal world, 
animitta . Perhaps this should therefore be regarded as a develop¬ 
ment of the concept of emptiness mentioned in Sta. 121 in which the 
sensory fields are regarded as still being in full play. But in Sta. 122 
the meditator’s mind and senses are so closed to external events 
that, until he emerges from his meditation, they present no sign to 
him that can call forth any reaction. 

If the Isigili Suita (No. 116) is unique in one way among the 
M. Discourses, so in another is Sta. 123. This enumerates the 
wonderful and marvellous qualities of the Bodhisatta, mainly in 
respect of liis nativity. Its affinities are with the Mahdvastu 2 and 
the character of its material is legendary. 

Sta. 124 is likewise taken up with wonderful and marvellous 
qualities; but with those evinced by Bakkula during the eighty 
years he had been a monk. His answers to many of the questions 
put to him by Acela Kassapa, an ascetic, contain Vinaya elements 
and portray a monk of austere and extremely disciplined life, 
although lived at a lower level than that envisaged by Sariputta 
when he addressed the monks concerning the uncouth Gulissani 
who usually stayed in a forest (M. Sta. 69). According to MA . iv. 


1 See M.L.S . i. Intr., p. xxiii. 

2 See vol. i, p. 35 of J. J. Jones’s translation (S,B.B., vol. 16). 
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193 all Bakkula’s answers were endorsed by the reeensionists 1 who, 
in a kind of chorus appended to the end of each, applaud each of his 
achievements, which mostly amount to a scrupulous observance of 
Vinaya rules, as a wonderful and marvellous quality in him. At the 
conclusion of the Discourse it is stated that he entered on pari- 
nibbdna which, as other Suttas show (e.g. Nos. 106, 145), was a 
prerogative of others besides the Tathagata. 

Sta. 125 puts forward the customary method of taming oneself: 
by morality, guarding the sense-organs, moderation in eating, 

vigilance, being mindful and clearly conscious, frequenting remote 
lodgings and overcoming the five hindrances, after which a monk 
may devote himself to developing the four applications of mindful¬ 
ness and the jhdnd , etc. It is suggestive of possible methods used 


in arranging the M. Suttas that the title of No. 125 is Dantabhumi , 


' t 


the Tamed Stage, and that of No. 126 is Bhumija , which is a personal 
name. That is to say, they may have been placed next to one 
another merely on the score of the chance occurrence of a common 
element in their titles. Besides this similarity, they are both 
recorded to have been prompted by the questions Prince Jayasena 
asked; and both contain striking similes, all different however, 
which the Lord tells Jayasena’s two interlocutors they should have 
produced for his benefit and then he would have had trust in them. 
But each objects that this was not possible ( M . iii. 131, 144) as these 
similes had never been heard before, assutapubba . As one of the 


six occurs at M. ii. 129 and two others may well be compared with 
similar similes at M. i, 240, 242, it may be supposed, without pre¬ 
judging the relative age of these Discourses, that it was owing to 
“ chance ” or to kamma that neither of Jayasena’s interlocutors had 
himself heard them before. So much was spoken during the forty 
years of the Buddha’s ministry, so many similes used, 3 that it would 
not have been possible for any one member of the Order to know 
everything, as is witnessed to by the special repeaters, bhdnakas , for 


the various Nikayas, 

As Prince Jayasena appears in Stas. 125, 
nowhere else in the Pali Canon, so does the venerable Anuruddha 



but apparently 


<*- M 7. -*•** 


'♦ tr.tttt* -m V 








l 


Of . ThagA . iii. 58, which, in referring to ver. 869, 870, says ime dve gat ha 
mngiiikdraka thapesum , “ the reeensionists established these two verses.” 
This Corny, contains other similar statements. 

3 See, for example. Indexes to Similes in the 3 vols. of M.L.S., the 5 vote, of 
QJ3., and the 6 of K.S.; and also “Similes in the Nikayas,” compiled by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, J.P.TM. 1907. 
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appear in Stas. 127 and 128, though he, it is true, appears in many 
another context as well. Sta. 127 is concerned with the freedom of 
mind that is widespread, mahaggata cetovimutti . It first defines the 
freedom of mind that is boundless, appamdna cetovimutti , by the 
usual statement of the braJimavihdra formula which includes, besides 
the term / pharitvd y the terms appamdna and mahaggata also. I have 
consistently translated pharitvd by “ having suffused ” or “ suffus¬ 
ing/' especially the four quarters, etc., in all occurrences of the 

brahmavihara formula in these three volumes. When Sta. 127 goes 
on to describe what is meant by mahaggata cetovimutti , its first 
statement, setting the pattern for those that follow, is: bhikkhu 
ydvatd ekarh rukkhamulam mahaggatan ti pharitvd adhimuccitva 
viharati . One of the chief difficulties for the translator, met with 
also in the similar phrase pharitvd adhimuccitva viharati in M. 
Sta. 120 (M. iii. 101), is with adhimuccitva and what it refers to. 
Another difficulty in Sta. 127 is with the ti in the sentence quoted 
above and with the question of what it qualifies. Does it qualify 
the whole clause ydvatd . . . mahaggatam, or only the one word 

mahaggatam ? 

Adhimuccati , a verb with a number of meanings (see PED and 
CPD), is perhaps best rendered in the present context, where it 
takes the accusative and not the locative case, as to be intent on, 


to adhere to, to apply oneself to, to settle or fix one’s thoughts on 
something and so to pervade this thing with one’s thoughts. At 
M. iii. 99 ff. I have rendered the expression cittam dahati as “ fixes 
the mind on,” thus following the translation of A. iv. 239 at 
G.S. iv. 163. Here, too, an identical sequence of expressions occurs, 
and in addition there is to be found the phrase htne * dhimuttam , 
“ set on low things.” On the principle that all different Pali 
technical and semi-technical terms should be translated as far as 


possible by different English words in an attempt to preserve and 
convey the shades of Pali thought, I had to find a translation other 
than “ set the thoughts or mind on ” for adhimicccati, since this 
appears to be quite a good and literal translation of cittam dahati . 
At Vbh, 273 ff. pharitvd is explained by adhimuccitva . This not 

only has the merit of simplicity and brevity, but justifies the 

” for adhimuccitva as being 
equivalent to “ suffusing ” for pharitvd . After much hesitation I 
decided to use this word. It will be found to suit the passages at 
M. iii. 101^. also: “ he abides suffusing and pervading ” the various 
world-systems and the beings that have uprisen there. The whole 


translation of “ pervading, 
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process is of course a meditative one as the Commentaries make 
abundantly clear. 

Thus, MA. iv. 200 on M. iii. 146 explains the phrase bhikhhu 





as “ the monk, having covered 
(ottharitvd) a place the size (pamdna) of a single root of a tree with 
the mental reflex (or image) of a meditational device (kasinani- 


mittena ), 



dwells suffusing and pervading a widespread 



meditation ( jhdna ) on that mental reflex of the meditational device. 

* means (mahaggatan ti , or: thinking ‘widespread*) 

there is no ideation (dbhoga) for him (i.e. the monk); it only refers 
to the incidence ( pavatti ) of widespread meditation... 4 Widespread * 

means that the mental reflex of the meditations on the meditational 
devices grows, (its) removal comes to be, there is (or follows, hoti) 
(its) transcending.** Although this Commentarial passage gives no 
clear indication whether the ti refers only to mahaggatarh or to the 
preceding words as well, yet judging by the arrangement of the 

terms here for cxegetical purposes, I incline to the opinion that ti 
refers to the whole phrase ydvatd ekarh rukkhamularh mahaggatarh. 
In view of the considerations here put forward and with the help 
of some valuable and suggestive remarks Mr. J. J. Jones kindly 
sent me, I would rather tentatively propose to translate this per- 



passage as: “ a monk, thinking (ti) it (i.e. meditation 
jhdna , in which there is freedom of mind) is widespread (mahaggatarh 
like as (ydvatd) a single root of a tree (and so on), dwells suffusing 


and pervading it (i.e. that size, being the object of his meditation, 


jhdna , which is made possible by the mental reflex or image he has 


obtained from the kasina device he used to induce this meditation) 
This is an example of the allusiveness of the Pali texts. It does not 
detract from their precision, but only shows it is we who must find 
the key to what at one time was probably obvious and well 

understood. 

Sta. 128 also has a number of difficulties. I have a note on the 
word obhdsa on p. 202 below, I was not satisfied with “ aura ** 
which has been used as a translation. For this word is either used 

in a narrowly theosopbical sense of the colour of the light people are 
supposed to emit, invisible however to all but the initiated, or it is 
taken to mean some such subtle emanation as an odour, a light 


breeze, a current of air 



discharged, or a sensation 


(pathological). But obhdsa has none of these meanings here 


It is 

connected with the appearance of light produced in meditation by 
which objects can be seen by the non-physical deva- vision operatin 
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as it does super- or extra-sensibly. I think light-manifestation or 
light-radiation is better. The connotation has also to be differen¬ 
tiated from that of dassana , the appearance, also in meditation, of 
objects otherwise perceptible by the senses. These are now “ seen ” 
by and become visible to the meditator, though no longer through 
the medium of his physical eye, whereas the light, obhdsa , does no 
more than indicate that this more final occurrence may be about to 

take place. For as a rule obhdsa and dassana do not occur 

simultaneously. 

The Corny, says nothing about the change at M . iii. 161 from the 
hitherto usual obhasan c’eva sanjanami dassanan ca rupanam to 
the new obhasarh hi kho sanjanami (na) ca rupani pass ami. No 
doubt these material shapes are also “ seen ” by deva-vision. Yet 
.this unheralded change is curious and its significance further con¬ 
fused by the introduction into the context of the term rupanimilta , 


“ reflex-image of material shapes 




( M . iii. 161). It is as well to 


remember however that this Discourse is not only dealing with a 
meditational theme but also with one that is mostly “ auto¬ 
biographical.” It refers to an episode in the Bodhisatta’s life and 


hence to his struggles to win unshakable freedom of mind (see 
M. iii. 162). The reflex-image of material shapes he saw though 
failing to perceive their light-radiation spurred him on to overcome 
this defect. After investigating the possible causes of such a con¬ 
tingency, he came to the conclusion that it was due to the presence 
in him of eleven defilements of the mind. To recognise them as 
defilements was to eliminate them and to set up in their place a 
threefold concentration, or a concentration by a threefold method, 
tividhena samadhi} by developing which the Bodhisatta established 
himself in arahantship. This alone is sufficient to show that this 
“ autobiographical ” fragment of the Bodhisatta’s life refers not to 
an anterior birth but to this last one in which he attained Buddha- 
hood. An arahant, one of unshakable freedom of mind who has 
done what was to be done and brought the Brahma-faring to a close, 
comprehends that there is no longer again-becoming, punabbhava , 


rebirth for him: “ This is my last birth 




In a word it had 


been possible for the Bodhisatta as such to gain arahantship before 


the Buddha he had taught the Way 


So that the question 


whether the three words repeatedly recurring in sequence 


See notes at p. 207 below; also cf. pancangika samadhi , T> 

see ThagA. iii. 72, Pss. Breih ., p. 330, n. 4, and Vbh. 334 
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this Discourse fas elsewhere in the M see Indexes to the 3 vols. of 


M.L.S. under “ diligent 





a 


diligent, ardent, self-resolute 




appamatta dtdjri pahitatta y constitute one of the four main formulae 
of arahantship, even when they are cut off from the two words that 
often precede them, eko vupakattha y “ alone, 


secluded 


Or are the 


a 


five words of the full formula necessary to express such a state ? 
And, if so, do the three when truncated from the full formula, as 
here, merely indicate some of the conditions necessary for attaining 

arahantship ? 

In passing it may be interesting to remark that while Buddhaghosa 
usually paraphrases pahitatta by pesitatta, e.g. at MA. i. 126, ii. 80 

(with the variant reading pesitadtta ), iii. 107, DA. 363, 684, SA. i. 
110, etc., his friend Dhammapala, e.g. at UdA. 174, ThagA. iii. 90, 
says pahitatta ti nibbdnam patipesitacittd , which appears to mean 
pahitatta means the mind is sent out towards nibbana.” Dhamma¬ 
pala, like Buddhaghosa, wrongly derives pahita from pahinati , to 
send, instead of from padahati , to be resolute, strive, exert oneself. 
If, as Dhammapala suggests, the object is to win nibbana, this is 
not only in general accordance with the whole Teaching, but may 
also contain an allusion both to a striking phrase: padlidnam 
padahitvdna , “ striving the striving,” of frequent recurrence in the 
Buddhavarhsa with which the prahdnam prahitam mayd of Mhvu. ii. 
238 may be compared, 1 and to the striving that the Bodhisatta 
realised he would have to undertake once he had determined to seek 
for nibbana: alarh vat ’ idam kulaputtassa padhdnatthikarh padliandya 


kho aharii . . . nibbdnam pariye. 


<< 


Indeed this does well 


for the striving of a young man set on striving . . . so I . . . seeking 
nibbana ” ( M. i. 167). It is therefore not easy to find justification 
for the “ purged of self” used in Fur. Dial, as a rendering of 
pahitatta. To see and realise nibbana is the object and aim of all 
these strenuous endeavours; and while it is still the object and aim, 
not yet fulfilled, it cannot be said that arahantship has been won. 

Endeavour, resolution is Still necessary, and it must be self-resolution 

because no one can purify another (Dhp. 165) and no one can tread 
the Way for another (see M. Stas. 106, 107, 108 and elsewhere). 

As there is a point, or points, in common between Stas. 123 and 
124, between Stas. 125 and 126 and between Stas. 127 and 128, so 
also is there between Stas. 129 and 130. For both of these narrate 
the horrors of Niraya Hell, the foAner saying it is not easy to 


See Mhvu. Translation , J. J. Jones, vol. ii, p. 226. 
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describe this Hell in full, so many are its anguishes; nor, so many 
are the anguishes of animal birth, is it easy to describe this in full. 
On the other hand, the seven Treasures of a wheel-rolling monarch 
are adduced to indicate how many are the happinesses of heaven 
beside which even these Treasures pale and wane. Sta. 129 also 

has the curious simile of the blind (marine) turtle, a most impressive 

fantasy also occurring, with slight differences, at S. iv. 453. It is a 
simile used to stress the difficulties that, though almost insuperable, 

do not quite hopelessly debar the fool who has been reborn in a 


sorrowful way from regaining human status 


The props and stays 


and guides for walking on the Way taught by the Tathagata do not 


exist there. But even so, as recorded in but not in S,, the 
fool, after the passage of an enormously long time, may one day be 


bom as a man again, though in the most miserable conditions. 
Nor would he fare by Dhamma, but in fact against it and so would 
pass to a sorrowful state once more when he died. This is a vicious 
circle, and it is not suggested that there is any method by which the 
fool can break the wheel to which he is so firmly bound. It is 
however assumed that he can; but the reason why he can, “ if at 
all ” (in the words of Sta. 129) must be regarded as analogous to 
the reason why Devadatta’s time in Niraya Hell will eventually 
come to an end as the karmic result of some good deed done by him 
in a long distant previous birth. 

The difficulty of being reborn as a human being finds expression 

in other parts of the Pali Canon, for example at A. i. 35: “ So few 


in other parts of the Pali Canon, for example at A. i. 35: “ So few 

are the beings reborn among men; more numerous are those beings 
born among others than men and the Theri Sumedha, in giving 
full rein to her eloquence so as to convince her parents and suitor 
that it is better to leave the world for the homeless state than live in 

it enslaved by sense-desires, adduces the Simile of the Blind Turtle: 


a 


Remember how the parable was told 
Of purblind turtle in the Eastern seas, 

Or other oceans, once as time goes by 

Thrusting his head thro' hole of drifting yoke— 

So rare as this the chance of human birth ” 

(Thig, ver. 500, 

translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, Pss . Sist .) 


“ The difficulty of being a man, as told in the Simile of the Blind 
Turtle ” is remarked upon at Ash p. 60. Further, Nagasena referred 
to this simile when he was trying to make King Milinda understand 
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how vast a span of time had separated all the births in which the 
Bodhisatta and Devadatta had .met: “ And when, sire, you say that 
Devadatta and the Bodhisatta kept moving on together (in sarhsdra) y 
that meeting was not after the lapse of a hundred or a thousand or a 
hundred thousand births; it was from time to time at the end of an 
immeasurable period. And, sire, the Simile of the Blind Turtle 
was delivered by the Lord in order to show the difficulty of acquiring 
human status—you should consider the meetings of these two (the 
Bodhisatta and Devadatta) in the light of this simile ” ( Miln . p. 204). 
This simile certainly caught the imagination of the compilers of old. 
Its “ moral ” of course is that it is vitally important for the man or 

woman who has acquired human status to make every possible 
endeavour to fare by Dhamma if he wants to go on being reborn as a 
human being. For only then does he have the opportunity even¬ 
tually to win the stage where he can make an end of birth and 
dying, of coming to be and passing away. 

Sta. 130, with its five deva-messengers, is another Discourse 
without parallel in the M ., though there is a similar passage in A ., 
but with only three deva-messengers. The man who ignores their 
warnings is brought before King Yama and tossed into Niraya Hell 
with no hope of escape until he has undergone all its tortures for eons. 
He does not die. He cannot die, or do his karmic time, until his 
evil deed wears to its (karmic) end: na lava kdlarh karoti yarn na tam 
pdpakammam byantihoti , a phrase which occurs in both Sta. 129 
and 130 (and cf. M . i. 428). King Yama, realising the fearfulness of 
the punishments such a man has to meet, expresses a great longing 
for human status so as to hear Dhamma from whatever Lord and 
Tathagata would be arisen in the world at that time. For, as 
Sta. 129 has already made plain, it is only a human being that can 
make an end of being born and dying. In addition, the assumption, 
here put into words by King Yama, that the Buddha Gotama is not 
the last Buddha who will arise, has an interest of its own. 

the Vibhahgavagga 

(Stas. 131-142) is markedly consistent in that all its twelve Dis¬ 
courses, except the last, are expansions of statements the Buddha is 
said to have made in brief. The last Discourse, No. 142, though it 

contains an analysis or enlargement of its topic, has neither a short 
statement nor an expansion of this in the 

others where, at the request of monks and various people who had 
failed to grasp properly the full import of the concise statements, 


style characterising the 


The Fourth Division, that on Analysis 
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these were expanded either by the Buddha himself or by his 
disciples, twice for example by Maha-Kaccana, the most eminent 
expounder in full of what had been stated in brief (A. i. 23). These 
short statements are constantly referred to by Buddhaghosa as 
matikdy headings, summaries, and are in fact a type of compendium. 
It is not improbable that he is right in saying that the whole of the 
teaching of Dhamma by Buddhas is in brief and that there is no 

extended teaching (see above on Stas. 117, 118,119). That this is 

very likely true of the Dhammacakkappavattanasutta is again borne 

out by the analysis of the Middle Course, majjhimd patipadd > in 
Sta. 139, and of the four ariyan truths in the SaccavibJiahgasutta , 
No. 141. Nor should Bu’s remark at AA. ii. 101 pass unnoticed: 

sakalarh pi hi tepitakam samkhepadesand-vittkdradesand ti etth y eva 


samkham gacchati, 


<< 


the whole of the three Pi takas is reckoned as 


an extended teaching of a brief teaching ” (not, I think: a teaching 
in brief and a teaching in full). 

If the internal connection between the brief statements contained 


in some of these Discourses (e.g. Nos. 137, 139) is not immediately 

obvious, it usually becomes clearer as the Discourse in question 
develops its analysis of these short utterances. One cannot suppose 

and need not suppose these to have been collected together, Discourse 
by Discourse, in a haphazard way; on the contrary, it would seem 
that they were placed together because they belong together, and if 
rightly appreciated will be seen as parts of a whole. They are 
indeed a valuable contribution to the Teaching of a gradual approach 
to the goal and a gradual development in self-taming so charac- 

to one thing at a time and 
mastering it the aspirant has prepared himself to proceed to the 
next. Thus (Sta. 139) the existence of the Middle Course enables a 
man or a monk to advance step by step until he himself becomes a 
teacher of Dhamma. There is then given what appears to be a 
basic theme for the teaching he could give; and finally the circum¬ 
stances (not vexatiously), the manner (slowly) and the language 
(dialect if necessary) he could give it in. 

Stas. 131-134 all have the term Bhaddekaratta as part of their 
title; and this presents something of a puzzle. MA. v. 1 attempts 
an explanation of this word by saying: vipassandnuyogasamannagattd 
bhaddakassa (v.l. bhaddassa) ekarattassa, “ of one who is happy 
(?auspicious) for one night because he is possessed of intentness of 
insight/’ Neumann renders the term by “ Gliicksaligeinsam,” 
lonely blissfulness. But ekatta is loneliness; ekaratta usually means 


teristic of Pali Buddhism. By attending 
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ti 


for one night.” But the Bhaddekaratta Suttas do not appear to 


envisage withdrawal from thoughts of the past, future and present 
for so little as one night. On the contrary, the verses that form the 
mdtikd say that the person to be called bhaddekaratta : is he who 
abides ardently and unweariedly day and night, that is, surely, for 


some consecutive time lasting longer than “ one night.” I thought 


it best to translate only the first part of the baffling compound, ani 
have rendered bhadda by “ auspicious,” not in its sense of betokening 
success but in that of prosperous, prospering. For the sage who 

comes to be at peace has prospered by not following after the past, 
by not desiring the future to be such or so, and by cultivating a right 
attitude to present things. His position is not due to luck, a happy 
chance or fortune’s favours; it is due to his own successful efforts, 
determined resolution and shunning of indolence. 

Sta. 137 speaks of three satipatthdnd, These have nothing at all 
to do with the four usual ones (see M. Sta. 10) and seem to contain a 
hidden reference to the eighteen special qualities of a Buddha that 
are better known to the later literature than to the Pali Canon 
(cf. references to Divy. and Mhvu . in the note at p. 263 below). 
One would have expected them to allude to the Buddha’s indifference 


to praise and blame, but the wording of the passage hardly bears 



this out. These three satipatthdnd are the attitudes a teacher may 
adopt, or should adopt, to the reactions of his disciples when they 
hear a teaching from him: they may not listen; some may not listen 
and some may; or all may listen. In the first case the Tathagata, 
the type of supreme teacher, is represented as being neither delighted 
nor as experiencing delight, where we would have expected to find 
it said of him that he was neither depressed nor experiencing 

But depression appears to assail him in the second 
alternative of the second case where some disciples listen, although 
this cannot be assumed for certain and perhaps would be too strange 

A 

to be assumed at all, in which case textual errors would almost have 

to be posited. In the third clause where all the disciples listen, the 

Tathagata is said to be delighted. Nevertheless, the main result is 
that however the disciples respond the Tathagata remains unmoved, 
mindful and clearly conscious. He teaches Dhamma and points 
out the Way; it is for his hearers to choose to become Way-followers 
or to seek something different. 


* « 


The last Division, the Saldyatanavagga (Sta. 143-152), that on the 
Sixfold Sense-field, appears to take its name from the Discourse 
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placed seventh in it, the Mahdsaldyatanika-sidta (No. 149). 
Preceding this are five ovada-discourses and one other, the Chachakka 
(No. 148). The exhortations, ovada } are individually addressed to 
various persons. In Sta. 143 it is recorded that Sariputta went to 
exhort the dying Anathapi$<Jika as he is also recorded to have gone 
to exhort the brahman Dhananjani shortly before he died 
(M. Sta. 97). Anathapirujika became a deva, or devaputta , after 

his death, and Dhananjani gained the Brahma-world. 1 Sta. 144 

was an exhortation given by Sariputta to the monk Channa who 
was in such pain that, in spite of Sariputta s protests and offers of 
help, he committed suicide. But he incurred no blame for his 
action for he did not grasp after another body. 2 He therefore had 
no bourn or going, gati, and no future state, abhisampardya , and 
was in fact to be regarded as an arahant. 3 In Sta. 145 the monk 
Punfla asked the Lord for an exhortation in brief. Though this 
was given to him it was not expounded in full as Purina was advanced 
enough in the Teaching to work out the details for himself in the 

solitude he wished to seek for that very purpose. In the first rainy 

season he attained arahantship and later final nibbana, parinibbdyi. 
So, as he had overpassed rebirth, he was another for whom there 
was no bourn or future state. Sta. 146 contains an exhortation to 
nuns by the monk Nandaka, who was ordered by the Buddha to 
instruct.them since it was his turn to do so; but this was in despite 
of Mahapa j apati’s plea to the Lord that he himself should instruct 
them. Sta. 142 records that the Lord refused to accept the gift 
she offered him and entreated him to accept. She too, like Ananda, 
knew or suspected that a gift given to the Buddha was of the greatest 

merit; there was not another like it, not even a gift to the Samgha. 
Nandaka’s exhortation took the form of a dialogue in which he put 
questions to the nuns about the impermanence of the six sense-fields, 
and they answered in a fully informed manner. Sta. 147 records 
an exhortation given to Rahula by the Lord, also on impermanence, 
at the conclusion of which Rahula’s mind was freed from the cankers 
without any grasping remaining. 

These five (waefa-Discourses are followed by the Discourse on the 
Six Sixes, Chachakka (No. 148): six internal sense-fields, six external, 
six classes of consciousness and so on. These are the brief state- 

1 See M.L.S . li, Intr., p. xxix. 2 See above, p. xiii. 

3 Cf. the monk Godhika, S. i. 120 jf. 9 who committed suicide but for whom 
there was no more again-becoming for, having rooted out ianha, craving, he 
attained final nibbana, parinibbuto . 
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ments or headings; they are followed by fuller explanations of the 
meanings. 

Sta. 149, the Mahasaldyatanika , also continues to analyse grasping 
after the six sense-fields until the zealous disciple eradicates all 
craving for them and obtains instead a right view of what really is, 
yathdbliutam , together with aspiration and endeavour for it, mind¬ 
fulness of it, and concentration on it. While he is cultivating these 
five factors of the Eightfold Way he can explore other aspects of the 
Teaching, such as the 37 things helpful to enlightenment, get rid of 

craving for becomings, develop meditational calm and insight and 

realise the arahant’s two extra factors of the Way: knowledge and 

freedom. Thus once more in the space of a short Discourse we 
find it was normally expected for a man that his progress in self- 
control and self-development would be gradual, and if he were 
resolute then this method of progress would “ lead on gradually up 
to the Highest ” (A. v. 2). Once he had attained a right and 
unshakable attitude to the unavoidable impact of sense-data on 
their appropriate sense-organs he was well set on the way to 
win two distinguishing and transcendental marks of an arahant, 
that is, knowledge and freedom: knowledge of these sense-data 
as they really are and freedom from reaction to them, because to 
like them or dislike them has no further meaning for the sage at 
peace. 

Sta. 150 is on the whole a plea for the recognition of the lofty 
nature of those who attempt to secure for themselves detachment 
from mental stimuli. Even though they may sometimes lapse 
and fare along unevenly, nevertheless their efforts for detach¬ 
ment are more worthy of esteem than are their backslidings of 

disapprobation. 

Sta. 151, while returning to the concept of emptiness (see Stas. 121, 
122), again emphasises that even right things or states of mind such 
as the 37 things helpful to enlightenment or knowledge and freedom 

should be forsaken and relinquished (see Parable of the Raft, 
M. i. 134). A monk should be indeed a man-of-naught; only then 

is he sufficiently purified to walk for alms. If this appears to be 
something of an anti-climax, a whole essay, so abundant is the 
material, could easily be devoted to showing that it is not. For 
example, one may adduce the answer to the first of the ten Great 
Questions ( Mahdpanhd , A . v. 54), also called the Questions for a 
Boy (or, Boys, Kumdrapatihd , Khp. IV.): “ All beings are subsisters 
by food.” If a monk thinks of food he should turn his systematic 
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attention to the first of the applications of mindfulness; he should 
realise that it is food that is the cause of the arising of attachment 
not yet arisen ( K.S . v. 52); and when he has understood that food 
is the source of impermanence he should feel disgust for it and turn 
away from it—in thought, of course, is to be understood. For all 
beings must subsist by food. But a man who has entered on the 
Way should keep a proper sense of proportion about this as about 

other matters: moderation in eating and grasping after nothing in 

the world are part of the well-learnt learner’s course designed to 
culminate in arahantship. 

All this is set out, albeit in other words, in this Discourse. In 
addition, the value of giving to the giver of alms is recognised as it is 
throughout the Pali Canon (see e.g. M . Sta. 142). And again, 
ddna , giving, liberality, came at some time to be ranked as the first 

of the ten pdramitd,, a word that is usually associated with the later 
literature. Nowhere, I think, in the four main Nikayas are the 


pdramitd themselves enumerated so as to form a category. 1 The 
taking of sufficient food to support the body, and through it the 


mind, which is the Brahma-farer’s essential tool in his quest, is not 
only accepted as unavoidable by a Teaching that detests self¬ 
mortification whether practised through starvation or any other 
means; but also the thought of food, if viewed in the right way, 

will help both donor and recipient to realise the impermanence of all 

conditioned or constructed things. 

Sta. 152 might be regarded as a kind of summing up of all that has 
been said of the six senses (including naturally that of taste, so 
referring to food) during the course of this Division, and in many 
other parts of M . and in the remaining Nikayas as well. A monk 
learns to have such control over his sense-organs, indriya, which is 

equivalent to bringing them to proper development, bhdvand , that, 
whether he likes, dislikes or both likes and dislikes the sense- 
impressions that impinge upon his mind, he can stop these with the 
utmost rapidity so that there remain only the real and the excellent, 
which is here upekhd, even-mindedness or equanimity. 

The senses indeed are of prime importance. While the difficulty 
is to restrain the enjoyment of them, the discipline is to regard them 
aright as not mine, not I, not my self, and to turn away from them 
with an indifference and even-mindedness that has come to be well 


1 paramippalta at M. ii. 11, 211, iii. 28 is not used in a sense involving 
any of the ten pdramitd . 
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established and immovable, in the conviction and the experience 
that there is a happiness excelling that derived from the senses 
(M. i. 398). The senses are of the here and now; but the real 
and the excellent are to be found by means of the unhampered 
mind well liberated from reaction to sense-impingement. The 

external world and the disciple’s interest in it must shrink in 

proportion as his internal world and mastery of it grow and come 

to maturity. One cannot help feeling that the M. ends on a 
fitting note. 

If the Teaching is that of an idealist it is also that of a realist, and 
it is meant for realists. There is to be no atrophy of the senses, no 


atrophy of the mind, no derangement of it by seeking the goal 


through such excessive physical hardships as must inevitably lead to 
psychopathological states. Victory in the struggle is to be won by 
the human being who refuses to be moved or affected by the passing 
show, however faint or shadowy it may become as the level of 
meditation gradually recedes from its influence. While there is any 
trace of sense-reaction remaining, Mara will be there with all his lures 
and wiles. The activity of the senses can only be stopped entirely 
by transcending it in the deepest meditative stage where “ all is still ” 




(Sn. 902) and where a man’s senses are so completely withdrawn 
from the external world as to be totally irresponsive to it. This is 
true self-conquest, the fruit of self-training and self-taming. The 
stopping of perception and feeling indicates that a man, Sariputta 
for example, has attained to mastery and to 
fdramipatta , in the ariyan moral habit, the ariyan concentration, the 
ariyan wisdom and the ariyan freedom (M. iii. 29). “ Though one 
should conquer a thousand thousand men in battle, he indeed is the 
greatest of conquerors who could conquer one self ” ( Dhp . 103). Of 
him it may truly be said Jcalarh karaniyam, done is what was to be 
done. For now he is endowed with that “ highest ariyan wisdom 
which is the knowledge of the complete destruction of anguish. 


And that freedom of his, founded on truth, is unshakable. For 


that highest ariyan truth 


is 



beyond all suppositions, 


where there is no more coming to birth and ageing and dying 




(M. iii. 245/.), and hence completely opposed to samsara in which 

is led under the thrall of sense-desires for sense-experience. 



* 

While this volume was still in typescript I had the inestimable 
advantage of receiving valuable and stimulating suggestions for its 
improvement from my colleague, the late Mr. J. J. Jones, the 
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scholarly translator of Malidvastu ,* a work that contains several 
passages similar to ones found in the Nikayas. As my notes by no 
means show the extent of my indebtedness to him, it is all the more 
my pleasure, and duty, to acknowledge here my gratitude for the 
great help he so unstintingly gave me. 


London , 1957. 



p 


1 S.B.B., vols. 16, 18, 19, published in 1949, 1962, 1966. 
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1. THE DEVADAHA DIVISION 


(Dcvadahavagga) 





101. DISCOURSE AT DEV AD AH A 

(Devadahasutta) 


[214] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying among 
the Sakyans. A market town of the Sakyans was called Devadaha. 1 
While he was there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” 
“ Revered One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The 
Lord spoke thus: 

“ There are, monks, some recluses and brahmans who speak thus 
and are of these views: ‘ Whatever this individual experiences, 
whether pleasant or painful or neither painful nor pleasant, all is 
due to what was previously done. Thus by burning up, 2 by making 
and end of ancient deeds, by the non-doing of new deeds, there is no 
overflowing into the future. From there being no overflowing into 
the future comes the destruction of deeds; from the destruction of 
deeds comes the destruction of anguish; from the destruction of 
anguish comes the destruction of 

feeling all anguish will become worn away/ Jains speak thus, 
monks. I, monks, speak thus—having approached Jains, I speak 
thus: 


feeling; from the destruction of 


1 Is it true, as is said, reverend Jains, that you speak thus and 
are of these views: Whatever this individual experiences ... (as 
above) ... all anguish will become worn away ’? If, monks, these 
Jains on being asked this by me acknowledge it, saying Yes, then 
I speak thus: ‘ But do you, reverend Jains, know 2 that you yourselves 
were in the past, that you were not not V 

* Not this, your reverence/ 

‘ But do you, reverend Jains, know that you yourselves did this 
evil deed in the past, that you did not not do it V 

* Not this, your reverence/ 

‘ But do you, reverend Jains, know that you did not do an evil 
deed like this or like that V 


‘ Not this, your reverence/ 

* But do you, reverend Jains, know that so much anguish is worn 


1 Mentioned at 8. iii. 6, iv. 124; J&. i. 62; BudvA. 274. It was near the 

Lumbini Grove, and here the Lord was staying, MA. iv. 1. 

9 As at M . i. 93; see M.L.8. i. 122. 
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away, or that so much anguish is to be worn away, or that when so 
much anguish is worn away, all anguish will become worn away ? ’ 

[216] ‘ Not this, your reverence/ 

‘ But do you, reverend Jains, know the getting rid of unskilled 
states of mind here and now, the arising of skilled states V 

* Not this, your reverence/ 

* From what you say, reverend Jains, you do not know whether 

you yourselves were in the past, or whether you were not not; you 
do not know whether in the past you yourselves did this evil deed, 
or whether you did not not do it; you do not know whether you did 
an evil deed like this or like that; you do not know that so much 
anguish is worn away, or that so much anguish is to be worn away, 
or that when so much anguish is worn away, all anguish will become 
worn away; you do not know the getting rid of unskilled states of 


mind here and now, or the arising of skilled states. This being so, 


it would not be suitable that the reverend Jains should explain, 


saying 


it 


Whatever this individual experiences 


as above) 


II 


all anguish will become worn away.” But if you, reverend Jains, 
were to know: “ We ourselves were in the past, we were not not 
if you were to know: " We ourselves did this evil deed in the past, 
we did not not do it ”; if you were to know: “ We did not do an evil 
deed like this or like that ”; if you were to know: “ So much anguish 
is worn away, or so much anguish is to be worn away, or when so 


much* anguish is worn away, all anguish will become worn away 


if you were to know the getting rid of unskilled states of mind here 
and now, or the arising of skilled ones—this being so, it would be 
suitable that the reverend Jains should explain, saying: “ Whatever 
this individual experiences, whether pleasant or painful or neither 
painful nor pleasant, all that is due to what was previously done. 


Thus [216] by burning up, by making an end of ancient deeds, by the 


non-doing of new deeds, there is no overflowing into the future. 
From there being no overflowing into the future comes the destruc¬ 
tion of deeds; from the destruction of deeds comes the destruction 


of anguish; from the destruction of anguish comes the destruction 


of feeling; from the destruction of feeling all anguish will become 


worn away 


II 


Reverend Jains, it is as if a man were pierced by an arrow that was 


thickly smeared with poison. 1 And because he has felt the arrow 
he might experience a feeling that was painful, severe, sharp. His 


1 As at M . ii. 256; cf. also M. i. 429. 
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friends and acquaintances, kith and kin might procure a physician 
and surgeon. That physician and surgeon might cut round the 
opening of his wound with a knife, but on account of cutting round 
the opening of the wound with the knife the man might experience 

a feeling that was painful, severe, sharp. That physician and sur¬ 
geon might probe him for the arrow with a (surgeon’s) probe, 1 but 
on account of his being probed for the arrow with the (surgeon’s) 
probe he might also experience a feeling that was painful, severe, 


sharp 


That physician and surgeon might extract the arrow from 


him, but on account of having the arrow extracted he might also 
experience a feeling that was painful, severe, sharp. The physician 
and surgeon might dress the opening of his wound with medicated 


powder, 2 but on account of having the opening of the wound dressed 


with medicated powder he might also experience a feeling that was 
painful, severe, sharp. After a time when the skin had healed on the 
wound he would be well, at ease, independent, his own master, going 
wherever he liked. 3 This might occur to him: “ Once upon a time 
I was pierced by an arrow that was thickly smeared with poison. 

And because I felt the arrow I experienced a feeling that was painful, 
severe, sharp. My friends and acquaintances, kith and kin procured 
a physician and surgeon. That physician and surgeon cut round the 
opening of my wound ... on account of having the opening of the 
wound dressed with medicated powder I also experienced a feeling 

that was painful, severe, sharp. [217] But now that the skin has 

healed on the wound I am well, at ease, independent, my own master, 
going wherever I like.” Even so, reverend Jains, if you were to 
know: “ We ourselves were in the past, we were not not ”... if you 
were to know the getting rid of unskilled states of mind here and 


now or the arising of skilled states—this being so, it would be 
suitable that the reverend Jains should explain, saying: “ Whatever 
this individual experiences ... is due to what was previously done 
. . . from the destruction of feeling all anguish will become worn 


» 


away 

‘ But as you, reverend Jains, do not know: “ We ourselves were in 

the past, we were not not nor know: “ We ourselves did this evil 
deed in the past, we did not not do it nor know: “ We did not do 


L 


esanu MA . iv. 2: with a probe that is a small stick, mlaka {cf, Miln . 112, 


149, perhaps a stick of caustic) or even with a shred of cloth, nantakavaftu 


t 


agadangara , MA. iv. 2 says a powder, cunna, of myrobalans that was 


jhama, hot, burning. Perhaps a hot compress. 

3 As at if. i. 606. 
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an evil deed like this or like that ”; nor know: 


tt 


So much anguish 


is worn away, or so much anguish is to be worn away, or when so 
much anguish is worn away all anguish will become worn away ”; 
nor know the getting rid of unskilled states of mind here and now, 
nor the arising of skilled ones—therefore it would not be suitable 


that the reverend Jains should explain, saying: 


u 


Whatever this 


individual experiences, whether pleasant or painful or neither painful 

nor pleasant, all that is due to what was previously done. Thus by 
burning up, by making an end of ancient deeds, by the non-doing of 
new deeds, there is no overflowing into the future. From there 
being no overflowing into the future comes the destruction of deeds; 
from the destruction of deeds comes the destruction of anguish; from 
the destruction of anguish comes the destruction of feeling; from 
the destruction of feeling all anguish will become worn away.” ’ 
When this had been said, monks, these Jains spoke to me thus: 
[218] ‘ Your reverence, Nataputta the Jain is all-knowing, all- 


seeing 1 ; he claims all-embracing knowledgc-and-vision, saying: 
“ Whether I am walking or standing still or asleep or awake, know- 
ledge-and-vision is permanently and continuously before me.” He 
speaks thus: “ If there is, reverend Jains, an evil deed that was 
formerly done by you, wear it away by this severe austerity. That 
which is the non-doing of an evil deed in the future is from control 
of body, control of speech, control of thought here, now. Thus by 
burning up, by making an end of ancient deeds, by the non-doing of 
new deeds, there is no overflowing into the future. From there 
being no overflowing into the future comes the destruction of deeds; 
from the destruction of deeds comes the destruction of anguish; 
from the destruction of anguish comes the destruction of feeling; 
from the destruction of feeling all anguish will become worn away.” 
And because that is approved of by us as well as being pleasing to us, 
therefore we are delighted.’ 

When this had been said I, monks, spoke thus to those Jains: 

‘ These five conditions here-now, reverend Jains, have a twofold 
result. What five ? Faith, inclination, tradition, consideration of 
reasons, reflection on and approval of some view. 2 These, reverend 
Jains, are five conditions here-now that have a twofold result. As 
to this, what was the faith that in the past the reverend Jains had 
in a teacher, what was their inclination, what the tradition, what the 



1 This paragraph also occurs at M . i. 92-93 (M.L.S. i. 122). 

8 Cf. 8. ii. 116, iv. 138; A. i. 189, ii. 191. 
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consideration of reasons, what the reflection on and approval of 
some view V I, monks, speaking thus, beheld no reasoned response 1 
among the Jains. And again, monks, I spoke to these Jains thus: 
* What do you think about this, reverend Jains ? At a time when 
there is severe effort for you, severe striving, do you at that time 
experience a feeling that is severe, acute, painful, severe, sharp ? 
But at a time when there is no severe effort for you, no severe 
striving, do you at that time experience a feeling that is not severe, 
acute, painful, severe, sharp V 

* Reverend Gotama, at a time when there is severe effort for us, 
severe striving, at that time we experience a feeling that is severe, 
acute, painful, severe, sharp. But at [219] a time when there is no 
severe effort for us, no severe striving, at that time we do not experi¬ 
ence a feeling that is severe . . . sharp.* 

* So really it is, reverend Jains: At a time when there is severe 

effort for you, severe striving, at that time you experience a feeling 
that is severe ... sharp. But at a time when there is no severe effort 
for you, no severe striving, at that time you do not experience a 
feeling that is severe . . . sharp. This being so, it would be suitable 
that the reverend Jains should explain, saying: “ Whatever this 


individual experiences, whether pleasant or painful 


from the 


destruction of feeling all anguish will become worn away.” If, rever¬ 
end Jains, at a time when there is severe effort for you, severe striv¬ 
ing, at that very time there might be a feeling that is acute, painful, 
severe, sharp; but at the time when there is no severe effort for you, 
no severe striving, at that very time there might (also) be a feeling 
that is acute . . . sharp—this being so, it would be suitable that the 
reverend Jains should explain, saying: “Whatever this individual 
experiences, whether pleasant or painful. . . from the destruction of 

feeling all anguish will become worn away.” But inasmuch, 
reverend Jains, as at a time when there is severe effort for you, 
severe striving, at that time you experience a feeling that is severe, 

acute, painful, severe, sharp; but at a time when there is no severe 
effort for you, no severe striving, at that time you do not experience 

a feeling that is severe, acute, painful, severe, sharp—then it is 
precisely you yourselves who, while experiencing a feeling that is 
acute, painful, severe, sharp, are deceived by ignorance, nescience, 
confusion, [220] saying: “ Whatever this individual experiences, 




sahadhammikarh vadaparihararh ; on p. 220 (text) vadapatihararh, also at 


MA . iv. 4. 
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whether pleasant or painful or neither painful nor pleasant, all that 
is due to what was previously done. Thus by burning up, by making 
an end of ancient deeds, by the non-doing of new deeds, there is no 


overflowing into the future. From there being no overflowing into 


the future comes the destruction of deeds; from the destruction of 
deeds comes the destruction of anguish; from the destruction of 
anguish comes the destruction of feeling; from the destruction of 


feeling all anguish will become worn away.” ’ Again, monks, I 


speaking thus, beheld no reasoned response among the Jains; 

And again, monks, I spoke to these Jains thus: 4 What do you 


If 




think about this, reverend Jains ? Is it possible to say: 44 Let that 
deed 1 which is to be experienced here and now be, through effort 

or striving, one to be experienced in a future state (instead) 2 
4 Not this, your reverence.* 

* Is it possible to say: “ Let that deed which is to be 
in a future state be, through effort or striving, one to be 
here and now (instead)” V 
4 Not this, your reverence/ 

4 What do you think about this, reverend Jains ? Is it possible 



H I 


II I 


to say: “ Let that deed which is to be experienced as pleasant be, 
through effort or striving, one to be experienced as painful ? 

4 Not this, your reverence.* 

4 But is it possible to say: 44 Let that deed which is to be experienced 
as painful be, through effort or striving, one to be experienced as 
pleasant 
4 Not this, your reverence.* 

4 What do you think about this, reverend Jains ? Is it possible 

to say: 44 Let that deed which is to be experienced as thoroughly 
ripened 8 be, through effort or striving, one to be experienced as not 
thoroughly ripened I 4 ” * 


MM* 


wm w *«“♦•*•* - + W * 






1 M. ii. 220 reads kamma, deed, throughout. MA. iv. 4 supplies vipdka - 
day aka t whose fruits are produced: in this very existence. 

* I.e. in a future birth, such as the second or third from this one. For the 
following pairs of questions, see A . iv. 3S2. 

8 I.e . in this birth (attabhava, individuality). MA. iv. 6 says: whatever is 
done in youth gives its fruit, vipaka, in youth, middle or old age; if done in 
middle age, the fruit is in middle or old age; if done in old age it gives its 
fruit then—this is called what is to be experienced here and now, 
ditthadhammavedaritya . But whatever gives its fruit within seven days is 
called “ to be experienced as thoroughly ripened,” paripakkavedamya (or, to 
be experienced complete). Cf. A A. iv. 176: laddhavipakavara. 

4 I.e . some of the effects or fruits overflowing into future births. 
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If, monks, the pleasure and pain which creatures undergo are due 
to what was previously done, 1 2 certainly, monks, the Jains were 
formerly doers of deeds that were badly done in that they now ex¬ 
perience such painful, severe, sharp feelings. If, monks, the pleasure 

and pain which creatures undergo are due to creation by an over- 
lord, 3 certainly, monks, the Jains were created by an evil overlord in 

that they now experience such painful, severe, sharp feelings. 

monks, the pleasure and pain which creatures undergo are due to 
necessary conditions, 2 * certainly, monks, the Jains are evil of necessity 

in that they now experience such painful, severe, sharp feelings. If, 
monks, the pleasure and pain which creatures undergo are due to 
the species 8 (to which they belong), certainly, monks, the Jains are 
of an evil species in that they now experience such painful, severe, 
sharp feelings. If, monks, the pleasure and pain which creatures 
undergo are due to effort here and now, certainly, monks, the Jains 
are of evil effort here and now in that they now experience such pain¬ 
ful, severe, sharp feelings. If, monks, the pleasure and pain which 
creatures undergo are due to what was previously done, the Jains 
are contemptible; and if the pleasure and pain which creatures under¬ 
go is not due to what was previously done the Jains arc contemptible. 
If, monks, the pleasure and pain which creatures undergo are due to 
. . . not due to creation by an overlord, the Jains are contemptible. 
If, monks, the pleasure and pain which creatures undergo are due 
to . . . not due to necessary conditions, the Jains are contemptible. 
If monks, the pleasure and pain which creatures undergo are due to 
. . . not due to necessary conditions, the Jains are contemptible. 
If, monks, the pleasure and pain which creatures undergo are due 
to . . . not due to the species (to which they belong), the Jains are 
contemptible. If, monks, the pleasure and pain which creatures 
undergo are due to ... not due to effort here and now, [223] the Jains 
are contemptible. Monks, Jains speak thus; monks, these ten 
reasoned theses of the Jains who speak thus give occasion for con¬ 
tempt. Even so, monks, is fruitless effort, fruitless striving. 

And how, monks, is effort fruitful, striving fruitful ? Herein, 
monks, a monk does not let his unmastered self be mastered by 
anguish, and he does not cast out rightful happiness and is undefiled 


1 <?/. A . i. 173. 

2 Gf. D . i. 63 for sangatibhdva, destiny or fate. 

8 abhijati . MA. iv. 10 interprets as the six species or classes into which 

certain heretical teachers divided mankind. See M . i. 617, D. i. 63, A. iii. 383. 

But apparently used in a Buddhist sense above and at £>. iii. 260, Netti. 168. 
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by 1 that happiness. He comprehends thus: ‘ While I am striving 
against the aggregate 2 of this source of anguish, 3 from striving against 


the aggregate there is detachment for me. But while I am indifferent 
to that source of anguish, through (my) developing equanimity 


there is detachment for me/ While (a monk) is striving against the 



of this source of anguish, from striving against the 
there is detachment for him—accordingly 4 he strives 
against the aggregate; but while he is indifferent to that source of 
anguish, through (his) developing equanimity there is detachment 
for him—accordingly he develops equanimity. While he is striving 
against the aggregate of that source of anguish, from striving against 


the aggregate there is detachment (for him). Even so is that anguish 
worn away for him. While he is indifferent to that 5 source of 
anguish, through (his) developing equanimity there is detachment 
for him. Even so is that anguish also worn away for him. 

Monks, it is like a man, passionately in love with a woman, his 
desire acute, his longing acute. He might see that woman standing 
and talking, joking and laughing with another man. What do you 
think about this, monks ? Would it not be that grief, sorrow, 
suffering, lamentation and despair did not rise up in that man when 
he saw that woman standing and talking, joking and laughing with 
another man ? ” 


« 


Yes, revered 


What is the reason for this 


It is that that 


man is passionately in love with that woman, his desire acute, his 
longing acute. [224] Therefore, seeing that woman standing and 


* * • 



hing with another man, grief/sorrow, suffering, lamentation 


II 


and despair rise up (in him) 

“ But then, monks, that man might think thus: * I am passionately 

in love with this woman, my desire acute, my longing acute; grief, 
sorrow, suffering, lamentation and despair rise up in me when I see 

Suppose 

V So 

After 


this woman standing and . .. laughing with another man. 

I were to get rid of my desire and attachment for that woman 

he may get rid of hi8 desire and attachment for that woman, 
a time he may see that woman standing and... laughing with another 


1 anadhimucchilo hoti , with loc. “ undefiled ” because he does not cling to 

the happiness. 

3 saihkharam padahato ti sampayogath viriyam karontassa , MA. iv. 11. 

8 MA . iv. 11 says the source of the anguish of the five kkandha is in thirst 

or craving, tanka. 


4 



<4 


he Btrives with the striving of the Way,” MA. iv. 12. 


* taasa tassa . But I think the duplication is an error. 
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101. D&vadahasutta 


man. What do you think about this, monks ? Would it not be 
that grief, sorrow, suffering, lamentation and despair did not rise 


Vl&MV WVJ-4. V ff ) W^**V-.***QJ -- -- I 

up in that man on seeing that woman standing and talking, joking 




and laughing with that other man ? 

“ No, revered sir. What is the reason for (his '( It is, revered 

sir, that this man is (now) without passion for (.hat woman. There¬ 
fore on seeing that woman standing and talking, joking and laughing 
with another man, grief, sorrow, suffering, lamentation and despair 
do not rise up (in him).” 

“ Even so, monks, one does not let his unmuBtcred self be mastered 
by anguish ... (as above ).. . Even so is that anguish worn away for 


him; [225] while he is indifferent to that source of anguish, through 
(his) developing equanimity there is detachment for him. Even so 


is that anguish also worn away for him. Thus, monks, is effort 
fruitful, is striving fruitful. 

And again, monks, a monk reflects thus: ‘ Dwelling as I please, 
unskilled states grow much, skilled states decline, but while striving 
against my self through anguish 1 unskilled states decline 
states grow much. Suppose I were to strive against self through 



anguish 


7 


He strives against self through anguish; striving against 


self through anguish his unskilled states decline, skilled states grow 
much. After a time he does not strive against self through anguish. 
What is the reason for this ? Monks, the purpose 2 of that monk 
who might strive against self through anguish is accomplished, 


therefore after a time he does not strive against self through anguish. 


Monks, it is like a fletcher who heats and scorches a shaft between 
two fire-brands to make it straight and serviceable. But when, 
monks, the fletcher’s shaft has been heated and scorched between 
the two fire-brands and made straight and serviceable, he no longer 
heats and scorches the shaft between the two fire-brands to make it 
straight and serviceable. What is the reason for this ? Monks, 
the purpose for which the fletcher might heat and scorch the shaft 
between the two fire-brands to make it straight and serviceable is 
accomplished; therefore he no longer heats and scorches it between 
the two fire-brands to make it straight and serviceable. Even so, 
monks, a monk reflects thus: f Dwelling as I please, unskilled states 


grow much, skilled states decline 


After a time he does not 


strive against self through anguish. [228] What is the reason for 
this ? It is, monks, that that purpose for which the monk might 
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dukkhaya pana me attanarh padahaio. 


* attha, aim, goal, purpose 
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strive against self through anguish is accomplished, therefore he no 
longer strives against self through anguish. So too, monks, is effort 
fruitful, is striving fruitful. 

And again, monks, a Tathagata arises here in the world, perfected 


one, fully Self-awakened One, endowed with right knowledge and 
conduct, well-farer, knower of the worlds ...(as at M.L.S. i. 223-227) 

. , . he purifies his mind of doubt. 

He, by getting rid of these five hindrances, which are defilements 
of the mind and deleterious to intuitive wisdom, aloof from pleasures 
of the senses, aloof from unskilled states of mind, enters and abides 
in the first meditation, which is accompanied by initial thought and 
discursive thought, is born of aloofness and is rapturous and joyful. 
Thus too, monks, is effort fruitful, striving fruitful. 


And again, monks, a monk, by 



initial thought and 


discursive thought, his mind subjectively tranquillised and fixed on 
one point, enters and abides in the second meditation, which is 


devoid of initial thought and discursive thought, is born of con 


centration and is rapturous and joyful. Thus too, monks, is effort 
fruitful, striving fruitful. 


And again, monks, a monk, by the fading out of rapture, dwells 


with equanimity, attentive and clearly conscious, and he experiences 
in bis person that joy of which the ariyans say: * Joyful lives he who 
has equanimity and is mindful,’ and he enters and abides in the 
third meditation. Thus too, monks, is effort fruitful, 

fruitful. 

And again, monks, a monk, by getting rid of joy, by getting rid 



of anguish, by the going down of his former pleasures and sorrows, 


enters and abides in the fourth meditation, which has neither 
anguish nor joy, and which is entirely purified by equanimity and 
mindfulness. Thus too, monks, is effort fruitful, striving fruitful. 
Thus with mind composed, quite purified ... (as at M.L.S . i. 


228-229) 


* * 


, Thus he recollects divers former habitations in all 


their mode and detail. Thus too, monks, is effort fruitful, striving 
fruitful. 

Thus with the mind composed, quite purified ... (as at M.L.S. 
i. 229) ... he comprehends that beings are mean, excellent, foul, 
fair, in a good bourn, in a bad bourn, according to the consequences 
of deeds. Thus too, monks, is effort fruitful, striving fruitful. 

[227] Thus with the mind composed, quite purified ... (as at 
M.L.S. i. 229)... he comprehends: ‘ Destroyed is birth, brought to a 
close the Brahma-faring, done is what was to be done, there is no 




1 At A. v, 129 a different ten are given. 







102. DISCOURSE ON THE THREEFOLD FIVE 1 

(Pancattayasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near SavatthI in 
the Jeta Grove in Anatliapin<Jika ’s monastery. While he was there 
the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” “ Revered One,” 

these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke thus: 

“ There are, monks, some recluses and brahmans 2 who, conjectur¬ 
ing about the future, 3 speculating about the future, in many a figure 
maintain assertions concerning the future. 4 Some maintain 6 that 
after dying the self, unimpaired, 6 perceives. 7 Some maintain 8 that 
after dying the self, unimpaired, does not perceive. Some maintain 9 
that after dying the self, unimpaired, neither perceives nor does not 
perceive. They lay down 10 the cutting off, the destruction, the 


1 This Discourse, an exposition of heretical views, should be read in con¬ 
junction with the Brakmajdla-suttanta (to which the Corny, refers) and also 
with the Mahdnidana-suttanta §23 et seq. (D. Stas. Nos. 1 and 15.) 

2 MA. iv. 5: recluses because they have gone forth, brahmans by birth; 


or, they are called “ recluses 


99 


and 


« 


brahmans ” by the world. So 


samanabrdhrna'tia should be translated either “ recluses and brahmans ” or 
“ brahman recluses.” But since the phrase samano vd brdhmano vd is found 

later in the Sta., I have chosen the former rendering. 

3 aparantakappika, or, “ supposing there is a future.” On the two kappas 
of craving, tartM , and views, dillhi, see Nd. I. 112-113. The former is asso¬ 
ciated with thoughts of “ mine,” the latter with false views about one’s own 
body (see below, p. 19), other false views and with taking up extreme views. 

Cf. D. i. 30/. 

4 As at D. i. 30, which adds “ on forty-four grounds.” 

6 In sixteen ways, MA. iv. 16. For these see D. i. 31. 

6 aroga , not ill, hale, healthy; but MA. iv. 16, DA. 119 give nicca , enduring, 
permanent. Rhys Davids, at Dial. i. 44 ff., translated as " not subject to 

decay. # M 

7 sannin , is perceptive, perceiving. I keep to this rather than to con¬ 
sciousness ” which Rhys Davids uses, because I use “ perception ” for sannd 
(as one of the khandha) and “ consciousness ” for vinnana (also a khandha , etc.). 


>9 


8 In eight ways, MA. iv. 16. For these see D. i. 32. 

8 Also in eight ways, MA. iv. 16. For these see D. i. 33. 

10 On seven grounds, see D. i. 34-36. Bfhad. Up. II. 4. 12-14 states the 

problem of consciousness, vijnana, and the lack of it, in a clear manner. 
Cf. also Kafka Up. I. 1. 20: “ there is doubt about a man who has * departed,' 
prete, some saying he is and others that he is not,” and see Radhakrishnan, 

The Principal Upanisfiads t p. 603. 
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II. 228-229 


102. Pancattayasutia 


disappearance 1 2 of the essential being. 


Or some maintain there is 


nibbana here and now. 3 4 * Thus they lay down that after dying the 


self, unimpaired, is existent. 


Or they lay down the cutting off, the 


destruction, the disappearance of the essential being. Or some 
maintain that there is nibbana here and now. Thus these (theories), 
having been five become three, having been three become five. This 
is the exposition of the three fives. 

As to tllis, monks, those recluses and brahmans who [229] lay 

down that after dying the self, unimpaired, perceives—these worthy 
recluses and brahmans lay down that after dying the self, perceiving 
and unimpaired, has form ; 6 or these worthy recluses and brahmans 
lay down that after dying the self, perceiving and unimpaired, has 
not form . . . both has and has not form . . . neither has nor has not 
form. Or these worthy recluses and brahmans lay down that after 
dying the self, perceiving and unimpaired, perceives unity 6 . . . 
diversity . . . the limited 7 . . . the immeasurable. But some of these 
maintain that this consciousness-device 8 when gone beyond is 

immeasurable, imperturbable. As to this, monks, the Tathagata 

comprehends that there are those recluses and brahmans who lay 
down that after dying the self, unimpaired, perceives; and that these 
recluses and brahmans either lay down that after dying the self, 
perceiving and unimpaired, has form; or these recluses and brahmans 
lay down that after dying the self, perceiving and unimpaired, has 
not form; or . . . both has and has not form; or . . . neither has nor 
has not form; or . . . perceives unity; or . . . perceives diversity; 
or . . . perceives the limited; or . . . perceives the immeasurable. Or 
(he comprehends) which of these (forms of) perception is pointed out 


1 As at D. i. 34; on seven grounds. MA. iv. 16, DA. 120 say that these 
three terms are synonymous, but they gloss vindsa by adassana and vibhava 
by bhavavigama. 

2 As at M. i. 140, where this thesis was wrongly ascribed to Gotama. 

3 On five grounds. See D . i. 36. MA. iv. 17, DA. 121 say that this is the 

allaying of anguish in this very existence. 

4 santam , i.e. in reference to the three modes of consciousness. 

6 See D. i. 31. 

6 See D . i. 31. MA. iv. 18, DA. 119 appear to refer this to the samapatti , 
the nine meditative attainments, while “ diversity ” or multiformity is 
incomplete attainment. 

7 DA. 119 refers 44 limited,” the small, partita, and 44 the immeasurable ’* to 

the fcasina-devices. 

8 vinnanakasma. See M. ii. 14-15, A. v. 60, where each of the ten 
44 devices ” is to be understood in five ways, the fifth way being as 

44 immeasurable.” 
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as absolutely pure, the highest, the best, the pre-eminent: [ 230 ] 
whether perception of fine-materiality, 1 perception of immateriality, 2 

, ‘ There is 

no-thing/ 3 some maintain that the plane of no-thing-ness is im¬ 
measurable, imperturbable. Knowing that what is constructed 4 * is 
gross-material, 6 but that there is this that is the stopping of the 

constructions, 6 
beyond it. 

As to this, monks, those recluses and brahmans who lay down 
that after dying the self, unimpaired, does not perceive—these 

worthy recluses and brahmans lay down that after dying the self, 
not perceiving and unimpaired, has form . . . has not form . . . 
both has and has not form . . . neither has nor has not form. As to 
this, monks, some revile those recluses and brahmans who lay down 
that after dying the self perceives and is unimpaired. What is 
the reason for this ? They say, ‘ Perception is an ill, perception is 
an imposthume, perception is a barb; this is the real, this the excel¬ 
lent, that is to say non-perception.’ As to this, monks, the Tatha- 
gata comprehends that there are those recluses and brahmans who 
lay down that after dying the self, unimpaired, does not perceive; 

and that these recluses and brahmans either lav down that after 
dying the self, not perceiving and unimpaired, has form; or these 
recluses and brahmans lay down that after dying the self, not 
perceiving and unimpaired, has not form; or . . both has and has 
not form; or ... neither has nor has not form. Monks, this situation 
does not occur that any recluse or brahman could say: 4 Apart from 
material shape, apart from feeling, apart from perception, apart 
from the habitual tendencies, apart from consciousness, I will lay 



perception of unity or perception of diversity. Sayi 


1 This refers to the fourth jhdna. CJ\ Kx-pos. i. 21CjjjT. 

2 This refers to the planes of infinite dkdsa and infinite consciousness, 

MA. iv. 18. Of. Expos, i. 20!) ff. 

3 At A. v. 63, according to the perception of some beings this is the topmost 

perception. 

perception together with views—is con- 


says 


struoted and formed by the coming together of conditions, paccaya. 

5 oldrika , material, gross, coarse. 

6 samkhdra , or activities. This is nibbuna, accord 


to 


At 


gradual 


M 


Intr., p. xxiv. 

7 I.C. from the compounded. On the stopping of whatever is the com¬ 
pounded being the escape from it, see D. iii. 275, lit. p. 61, and cf . Hi. p. 37, 

Ud. 80. 
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II. 230 



down a coming or a going or a deceasing or an uprising or expansion 


or maturity.’ 1 Knowing that what is constructed is gross-material, 

[831] but that there is this that is the stopping of the constructions, 
the Tathagata, seeing the escape from it, has gone beyond it. 

As to this, monks, those recluses and brahmans who lay down that 


after dying the self, 



neither perceives nor does not 



perceive—these worthy recluses and brahmans lay down that after 

dying the self, neither perceiving nor not perceivin 

has form ... has not form . .. both has and has not form . 
has nor has not form. As to this, monks, some revile those recluses 
and brahmans who lay down that after dying the self perceives and is 

unimpaired, and some also revile those worthy recluses and brahmans 
who lay down that after dying the self, unimpaired, does not per¬ 


ceive. What is the reason for this ? They say, ‘ Perception is an 

ill, an imposthuine, a barb; lack of perception is confusion; this is the 

real, this the excellent, that is to say neither-perception-nor-not- 


perception.’ As to this, monks, the Tathagata comprehends that 


there are those recluses and brahmans who lay down that after dying 


the self, 



neither perceives nor does not perceive; and 


that these recluses and brahmans lay down that after dying the self, 

neither perceiving nor not perceiving, either has form; 



or 


* # * 


has not form; or . , . both has and has not form; or . .. neither 


has nor has not form. Yet whoever are the recluses and brahmans 
who lay down the acquiring of this plane merely through the 
activities 2 of what is to be seen, heard, experienced, cognised—this 
is shown, monks, as destructive to acquiring that plane. [232] For 
it is not this plane, monks, that is shown to be attainable by attain¬ 
ments which have the constructions present; this plane is shown, 
monks, to be attainable by attainments where no constructions 


Knowing that what is constructed 4 is gross-material, but 


remain. 


3 


that there is this that is the stopping of the constructions, the 
Tathagata, seeing the escape from it, has gone, beyond it. 


As to this, monks, those recluses and brahmans who lay down the 
cutting off, the destruction, the disappearance of the essential being 
as to this, monks, some revile those recluses and brahmans who lay 

down that after dying the self, unimpaired, perceives; and some also 


A statement ascribed at MA, iv. 20 to sophists, vitandavddi, 
samkharamattena , referring to olarika , the gross or material samkhdrd 


MA, iv. 2 

perception 


a 


This plane 


H 


course that of neither-perception 


sukhuma 


4 sankhata. 
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revile those worthy recluses and brahmans who lay down that after 
dying the self, unimpaired, does not perceive; and some also revile 
those worthy recluses and brahmans who lay down that after dying 
the self, unimpaired, neither perceives nor does not perceive. What 
is the reason for this ? It is that all these worthy recluses and brah¬ 
mans loftily maintain attachment 1 itself, saying: ‘ We will be such 


hereafter, we will be such hereafter.* 2 It is as though a merchant 



who has gone out trading should think, 4 1 will have this from there 


I will get this from that *—even so methinks these worthy recluses 
and brahmans are like the merchant when they say, ‘We will be 
such hereafter, we will be such hereafter/ As to this, monks, the 

Tathagata comprehends: Those worthy recluses and brahmans who 


lay down the cutting off, the destruction, the disappearance of the 


essential being, these, afraid of their own body, loathing their own 
body, simply keep running and circling round their own body. Just 


as a dog 3 that is tied by a leash to a strong post or stake [233] keeps 


running and circling round that post or stake, so do these worthy 


recluses and brahmans, afraid of their own body, loathing their own 
body, simply keep running and circling round their own body. 


Knowing that what is constructed is gross-material, but that there 


is this that is the stopping of the constructions, the Tathagata 
seeing the escape from it, has gone beyond it. 


I 


Whatever recluses and brahmans, monks, conjecturing about the 


future, 



about the future, in many a figure maintain 


assertions concerning the future, all maintain precisely these five 
positions, 4 or one of them. 

There are, monks, some recluses and brahmans who, conjecturing 
about the past, speculating about the past, in many a figure maintain 
assertions concerning the past. Some maintain, ‘ Eternal is self and 
the world, 6 this is indeed the truth, all else is falsehood.* Some 
maintain, * Not eternal is self and the world, 6 this is indeed the 

truth, all else is falsehood/ Some maintain, ‘ Both eternal and not 

is self and the world 7 . . . falsehood.* Some maintain, 











4 ** w 


mtm x n 


1 A 


d sail i 


MA 


4 


Cf. S. ii 

dyatana 


150. 


glossed at MA 


spoken of the 44 


Now, after having 
concerning the past 


11 be spoken of (beginning with the next paragraph) 

6 Cf. D. i. 13, 43; the views of the Eternalists. 

8 The views of the Annihilationists. 

7 The views of the partial-eternalists, see D. i. 17. 
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* Neither eternal nor not eternal is self and the world 1 .. . falsehood/ 
Some maintain, 4 Having an end is self and the world 2 ... falsehood/ 
Some maintain, 4 Not having an end is self and the world . . . false¬ 
hood/ Some maintain, * Both having an end and not having an 
end is self and the world . . . falsehood/ Some maintain, ‘ Neither 
having an end nor not having an end is self and the world, this is 
indeed the truth, all else is falsehood/ .Some maintain , < Perceptive 

of unity is self and the world ♦ ♦ , falsehood/ Some maintain, ‘ Per¬ 
ceptive of diversity is self and the world . . . falsehood/ Some 
maintain, ‘ Perceptive of the limited is self and the world . . . 
falsehood/ Some maintain, ‘ Perceptive of the immeasurabe is self 
and the world, this is indeed the truth, all else is falsehood/ Some 
maintain, ‘ Exclusively happy is self and the world 3 . . . falsehood/ 
Some maintain, * Exclusively sorrowful is self and the world . . . 


[ 234 ] . 


falsehood/ Some maintain, ‘ Happy and sorrowful is 


self and the world . . . falsehood/ Some maintain, * Not sorrowful 
nor happy is self and the world, this is indeed the truth, all else is 
falsehood/ Monks, as for those recluses and brahmans who speak 
thus and are of this view: ‘ Eternal is self and the world, this is indeed 
the truth, all else is falsehood '—this situation cannot occur that, 
apart from faith, apart from inclination, apart from tradition, apart 
from consideration of reasons, apart from reflection on and approval 
of some view, knowledge will become thoroughly pure for each one, 


thoroughly cleansed. 


If, monks, knowledge is not thoroughly pure 


for each one, not thoroughly cleansed, even that mere fraction of 
knowledge that these worthy recluses and brahmans thoroughly 
cleanse, even that is pointed out as grasping on the part of these 
worthy recluses and brahmans. Knowing that what is constructed 
is gross-material, but that there is this that is the stopping of the 
constructions, the Tathagata, seeing the escape from it, has gone 
beyond it. 

Monks, as for those recluses and brahmans who speak thus and are 
of this view: * Not eternal is self and the world . . . Both eternal and 
not eternal . . . world . . . Neither eternal nor not eternal is self and 
the world . . . Having an end is self and the world . . . Not having an 
end . . . Both having and not having an end . . . Neither having an 
end nor not having an end is self and the world . . . Conscious of 


ii 


1 The views of the 

2 See D. i. 31. 

4 Cf . S. ii. 115 wb 
the stopping of bee 


41 


wrigglers 


Gf. M . ii. 36 / 
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unity is self and the world . . . Conscious of diversity . . . Conscious 
of the limited ... Conscious of the immeasurable is self and the world 
... Exclusively happy is self and the world ... Exclusively sorrowful 
. . . Happy and sorrowful... Not sorrowful nor happy is self and the 
world, this is indeed the truth, all else is falsehood —this situation 
cannot occur that, apart from faith, apart from ... reflection on and 
approval of some view, knowledge will become thoroughly pure for 
each one, thoroughly cleansed. [235] If, monks, knowledge is not 
thoroughly pure for each one, not thoroughly cleansed, even that 
mere fraction of knowledge that these worthy recluses and brahmans 
thoroughly cleanse, even that is pointed out as a grasping on the 
part of these worthy recluses and brahmans. Knowing that what 
is constructed is gross-material, but that there is this that is the 
stopping of the constructions, the Tatliagata, seeing the escape from 
it, has gone beyond it. 

In this case, 1 monks, some recluse or brahman by casting out 

speculation concerning 
concerning the future, by not throughout fixing his mind on the 
fetters of the senses, entering on the rapture of aloofness, 2 abides 
therein. He thinks, ‘ This is the real, this the excellent, that is to 
say, entering on the rapture of aloofness I am abiding therein/ But 
if that rapture of aloofness of his is stopped, 3 from the stopping of the 
rapture of aloofness sorrow arises; from the stopping of sorrow, the 
rapture of aloofness arises. As, monks, the heat of the sun suffuses 
whatever the shade quits, as the shade suffuses whatever the heat 
of the sun quits, even so, monks, from the stopping of the rapture of 
aloofness, sorrow arises; from the stopping of sorrow, the rapture of 
aloofness arises. As to this, monks, the Tathagata comprehends: 

‘ This worthy recluse or brahman, by casting out speculation con¬ 
cerning the past, by casting out speculation concerning the future, 
by not throughout fixing his mind on the fetters of the senses . . . 


the past and by casting out speculation 


says 


about “ end ” and “ no end, 


the four partial 




oncemed 




attainment 


n 


perceiving 


perceiving person, the eight on the person who neither perceives 


does not perceive, the 
nibbana here and now. 
“ own body ” arc also 
2 pavirekam ptfim. 
an element. 


Sta 


1 ' " JL ' 

The rapture, plti , of the first two jhana in which it is 


With the stopping of these two jhana. 
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from the stopping of sorrow, the rapture of aloofness arises.’ Know¬ 
ing that what is constructed is gross-material, but that there is this 
that is the stopping of the constructions, the Tathagata, seeing the 
escape from it, lias gone beyond it. 

But in this case, monks, some recluse or brahman by casting out 
speculation concerning the past and by casting out speculation 
concerning the future, by not throughout fixing his mind on the 

fetters Of the senses, by passing beyond the rapture of aloofness, 

entering on spiritual happiness, 1 abides therein. He thinks, ‘ This 
is the real, this the excellent, that is to say, entering on spiritual 
happiness I am abiding therein.’ But if that spiritual happiness 
of his is stopped, from the stopping of spiritual happiness there arises 
the rapture of aloofness; from the stopping of the rapture of aloof¬ 
ness spritual [236] happiness arises. As, monks, the heat of the sun 
suffuses whatever the shade quits, as the shade suffuses whatever 
the heat of the sun quits, even so, monks, from the stopping of 
spiritual happiness there arises the rapture of aloofness; from the 
stopping of the rapture of aloofness spiritual happiness arises. As to 
this, monks, the Tathagata comprehends: * This worthy recluse or 
brahman, by casting out speculation . . . from the stopping of the 
rapture of aloofness spiritual happiness arises.’ Knowing that what 
is constructed is gross-material, but that there is this that is the 

stopping of the constructions, the Tathagata, seeing the escape from 
it, has gone beyond it. 

In this case, monks, some recluse or brahman by casting out 
speculation concerning the past and by casting out speculation 
concerning the future, by not fixing his mind throughout on the 
fetters of the senses, by passing beyond the rapture of aloofness, 
by passing beyond spiritual happiness, entering on feeling that is 
neither painful nor pleasant, 2 abides therein. He thinks, * This is 
the real, this the excellent, that is to say, entering on feeling that is 
neither painful nor pleasant I am abiding therein.’ But if that 
feeling of his that is neither painful nor pleasant is stopped, from the 
stopping of the feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant there 
arises spiritual happiness; from the stopping of spiritual happiness 
there arises a feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant. As, 


1 /.e. the third jhana. The word niramisa , as the opposite of the “ physical,” 
is hard to translate here. In some contexts “ ghostly ” is not too far away 
from the meaning. Chalmers gives “bliss immaterial”; but I have used 
“ immaterial ” for arupa.. 

2 The fourth jhana . 
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The Threefold Five 

monks, the heat of the sun suffuses whatever the shade quits, as 
the shade suffuses whatever the heat of the sun quits, even .so, monks, 
from the stopping of feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant there 



arises spiritual happiness; from the stopping of spiritual happiness 
feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant arises. As to this, 

monks, the Tathagata comprehends; This worthy recluse or brah¬ 
man, by casting out speculation concerning the past and by casting 
out speculation concerning the future, by not throughout attendin 
to the fetters of the senses, by passing beyond the rapture of aloof¬ 
ness, by passing beyond spiritual happiness, entering on feeling 

that is neither painful nor pleasant, abides therein. He thinks, 
* This is the real, this the excellent, that is to say, [237] entering on 

feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant I am abiding therein.’ 
If that feeling of his that is neither painful nor pleasant is stopped, 
from the stopping of the feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant 
there arises spiritual happiness; from the stopping of spiritual 
happiness feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant arises. Know¬ 
ing that what is constructed is gross-material, but that there is this 
that is the stopping of the constructions, the Tathagata, seeing the 
escape from it, has gone beyond it. 

But in this case, monks, some recluse or brahman, by casting out 
speculation concerning the past and by casting out speculation 
concerning the future, by not throughout fixing his mind on the 
fetters of the senses, by passing beyond the rapture of aloofness, by 
passing beyond spiritual happiness, by passing beyond feeling that 
is neither painful nor pleasant, beholds, ‘ Tranquil am I, allayed am 
J, without grasping am I.’ As to this, monks, the Tathagata com¬ 
prehends: This worthy recluse or brahman . . . beholds, 4 Tranqui 
am I, allayed am I, without grasping am 1 5 —certainly this venerable 
one maintains the very course that is suitable for nibbana. 1 On the 
other hand, that worthy recluse or brahman, grasping, either grasps 


after speculation concerning the past 2 or, 



grasps after 


speculation concerning the future 3 or, grasping, grasps after a fetter 


of the senses or, grasping, grasps after the rapture of aloofness or 
grasping, grasps after spiritual happiness or, grasping, grasps after 
feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant. And inasmuch as this 


venerable one beholds, ‘Tranquil am I, allayed am I, without 
grasping am I,’ this too is shown as a grasping on the part of that 


’* *-#¥**»* *-W “ 


. . «•* ♦*- «•» 


• *-*»-*-w —«• * 


* Cf. S . iv. 133. 


2 Eighteen views. 


3 Forty-four views which, with the above eighteen, together constitute the 
sixty-two heretical views. 
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102. Pancattayasutta 
worthy recluse or brahman. Knowing that what is constructed is 

gross-material, but that there is this that is the stopping of the 
constructions, the Tathagata, seeing the escape from it, has gone 

beyond it. 

But now, monks, this incomparable matchless path to peace 1 2 was 

awakened to by the Tathagata, that is to say, having known the 
arising and the setting and the satisfaction and the peril of the six 

fields of sensory impingement and the escape as it really is, there is 


deliverance without grasping. 


And as, monks, this incomparable 


matchless path to peace was awakened to by the Tathagata, [238] 
that is to say, having known the arising and the setting and the 
satisfaction and the peril of the six fields of sensory impingement 

and the escape as it really is, there is deliverance without grasping.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse on the Threefold Five: 

The Second 


103. DISCOURSE ON " WHAT THEN ? 


9 > 


(Kintisutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Kusinara 
in the Wood of the Offerings. 3 While he w'as there, the Lord ad¬ 
dressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” “ Revered One,” these 


dressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” “ Revered One,” these 
monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke thus: 

“ 'What then is there for you, monks, in me ? Is it that the recluse 
Gotama teaches dhamma for the sake of robe-material or that the 
recluse Gotama teaches dhamma for the sake of almsfood or that the 
recluse Gotama teaches dhamma for the sake of lodgings or that the 


1 Cf. M. i. 163. 

2 Cf. A. v. 64; also D. i. 17. Anvpdda is 44 without clinging ” or grasping, 

and therefor© without further 44 fuel ” for samsdra. MA. iv. 28 savs that this 
elsewhere is nibbana, but here it is the attainment of the fruit of ar&hantship. 

8 Baliharana, so called because they bring oblations here for creatures. 
Mentioned also at A. i. 174, v. 79. See G.S. i. 251, v. 55 for notes. 


“ What Then ? ” 
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recluse Gotama teaches dhamma for the sake of success or decline 1 in 
this or that V 9 

“ No, Lord; we do not think, The recluse Gotama teaches dhamma 
for the sake of almsfood ... for the sake of success or decline in this 
or that.” 

“ Certainly, monks, there is not this for you in me that the recluse 
Gotama teaches dhamma for the sake of . . . success or decline in 

this or that. So what then is there, monks, for you in i..e V 9 

“ It is thus, Lord, in the Lord for us: The Lord, compassionate, 

seeking welfare, teaches dhamma out of compassion.** 

“ Certainly, monks, it is thus for you in me: The Lord, compassion¬ 
ate, seeking welfare, teaches dhamma out of compassion. 

Wherefore, monks, those things taught to you by me out of super¬ 
knowledge, 2 that is to say the four applications of mindfulness, the 
four right efforts, the four bases of psychic power, the five controlling 

links in awakening, the 
ariyan eightfold Way—all together, in harmony and without con¬ 
tention you should train yourselves in each and all of these. But 
when you, monks, all together, in harmony and without contention 
have trained yourselves in these, there might be two monks speaking 
differently about Further-d/rawraa. 3 If it should occur to you con¬ 
cerning this: * Between these venerable ones there is a difference 
as to denotation and a difference as to connotation,* then, approach¬ 
ing that monk whose speech you deem the more pleasing, you should 
speak thus to him: ‘ Between the venerable ones there is a difference 
as to denotation and a difference as to connotation, on account of 
which these venerable ones should know that there is a difference as 
to denotation and a difference as to connotation. Do not let the 
venerable ones fall into contention.’ After this, having approached 
whatever monk on the other side of the factious monks whose speech 
you deem the more pleasing, you should speak thus to him: * Be¬ 
tween the venerable ones there is a difference as to denotation and a 


faculties, the five powers, the seven [239] 


| « • % • ♦ 


it i bhavabhara . 


MA. iv. 28 says “depending on the working of good, 

pun Put -, according to this teaching, I will experience happiness in this or that 
becoming.'* DA. iii. 1021, A A. iii. 12 give bhavftbhava as oil, honey, ghee, etc.; 
these would thus take the place of the fourth requisite, medicines for the sick, 


expected 




0.8. ii. 11, n. 1. But at It A. ii. 256, and other Comys., bhava is given 
growth or success, and abhava as failure or decline. At D . iii. 22S, A. ii. 10, 
248 and Iii. p. 100 these four items are called the production of craving. 

2 M . ii. 245. Cf. M. ii. 9. 

3 abhidhamma , here meaning the 37 things helpful to awakening, MA. iv. 20. 
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II. 239-240 


difference as to connotation 


account of which these venerable 


ones should know that there is a difference as to denotation and a 
difference as to connotation. Do not let the venerable ones fall 
into contention/ In this way what is hard to grasp should be 
remembered as hard to grasp; having remembered what is hard to 
grasp as hard to grasp, that which is dhamma , that which is discipline 

should be spoken. 

If it should occur to you concerning this , 1 ‘ Although there is a 

difference between these venerable ones as to denotation, there is 
agreement as to connotation/ then having approached that monk 
whose speech you deem to be the more pleasing, you should speak 
to him thus: ‘ Although these venerable ones differ as to denotation, 
there is agreement as to connotation, therefore these venerable ones 
should know that although they differ as to denotation, there is 
agreement as to connotation. Do not let the venerable ones fall 
into contention/ After this, having approached whatever monk on 
the other side of the factious monks whose speecli you deem the 
more pleasing, you should speak thus to him: 4 Although these 
venerable ones differ as to denotation ... Do not let these venerable 


ones fall into contention/ [240] In this way what is hard to grasp 


should be remembered as hard to grasp; what is easy to grasp should 
be remembered as easy to grasp; having remembered what is hard 
to grasp as hard to grasp, having remembered what is easy to grasp 
as easy to grasp, that which is dhamma , that which is discipline should 
be spoken. 

If it should occur to you concerning this, 4 Although there is 
agreement between these venerable ones as to denotation, there is 

difference as to connotation/ then having approached that monk 
whose speech you deem to be the more pleasing, you should speak 
thus to him: 4 Between the venerable ones there is agreement as to 
denotation, there is difference as to connotation, on account of which 
these venerable ones should know that there is agreement as to 


denotation, difference as t 
that is to say connotation 


jonnotation. But this is a mere trifle 
Do not let the venerable ones fall intc 


contention over a mere trifle 


After this, bavin 



approached 


whatever monk on the other side of the factious monks whose speech 
you deem the more pleasing, you should speak thus to him: 4 Between 
these venerable ones there is agreement as to denotation, there is 


difference as to connotation 




Do not let these venerable ones fall 


MA 
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into contention over a mere trifle/ In this way what is easy to grasp 
should be remembered as easy to grasp; what is hard to grasp snould 
be remembered as hard to grasp; having remembered what is easy 
to grasp as easy to grasp, having remembered what is hard to grasp 
as hard to grasp, that which is dhamma , that which is discipline 
should be spoken. 

If it should occur to you concerning this: * Between these vener¬ 
able ones there is agreement as to denotation and there is agreement 
as to connotation/ then having approached that monk whose speech 
you deem the more pleasing, you should speak thus to him: ‘ Be¬ 
tween the venerable ones there is agreement as to denotation and 
there is agreement as to connotation, on account of which these 
venerable ones should know that there is agreement as to denotation 
and agreement as to connotation. Do not let the venerable ones 
fall into contention/ After this, having approached whatever monk 
on the other side of the factious monks whose speech you deem the 
more pleasing, you should speak thus to him: ‘ Between the venerable 
ones there is agreement . . . [241] Do not let the venerable ones fall 

into contention/ In this way what is easy to grasp should be 
remembered as easy to grasp; having remembered what is easy to 
grasp as easy to grasp, that which is dhamma , that which is discipline 
should be spoken. 

And when you, monks, all together, in harmony and without 
contention are trained in these, a certain monk might have an offence, 
might have a transgression. As to this, monks, one should not 
hasten with reproof—the individual must be examined. (You may 
think): * There will be no vexation for me nor annoyance for the 
other individual; for if the other individual is without wrath, without 
rancour, is of quick view and easy to convince, I have the power to 
raise this individual from unskill and establish him in what is skill/ 
If it occurs to you thus, monks, it is right to speak. But if you 
think, monks, ‘ There will be no vexation for me but (there will be) 

annoyance for the other individual; for though the other individual 

is wrathful, rancorous, of slow view (but) easy to convince, I hai f G 
the power to raise this individual from unskill and establish him in 
what is skill. For this is a mere trifle, that is to say the other 
individual's annoyance. And this is of the greater moment, that 
I have the power to raise this individual from unskill and establish 
him in what is skill/ If it occurs to you thus, monks, it is right to 

speak. But if you think, monks: * There will be vexation for me but 
no annoyance for the other individual; for if the other individual is 
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without wrath, without rancour, is of quick view though hard to 

convince, I have the power to raise this individual from unskill and 

establish him in what is skill. For this is a mere trifle, that is 
to say my vexation. And this is of the greater moment, that I have 

the power to raise this individual from unskill and establish him in 
what is skill. 1 If it occurs to you thus, monks, it is right to speak. 
But if you think, monks: * There will be vexation for me and annoy- 

ance for the other individual; yet though the other [242] individual 

is wrathful, rancorous, of slow view and hard to convince, I have the 


power to raise this individual from unskill and establish him in what 
is skill. For this is a mere trifle, that is to say my vexation and the 
other individual’s annoyance. And this is of the greater moment, 
that I have the power to raise this individual from unskill and estab¬ 
lish him in what is skill.’ If it occurs to you thus, monks, it is right 
to speak. But if you think, monks: ‘ There will be vexation for me 
and annoyance for the other individual; for the other individual is 
wrathful, rancorous, of slow view and hard to convince, and I have 
not the power to raise this individual from unskill and establish him 

r 

in what is skill ’—equanimity, monks, should not be disdained for 
such an individual. 


And when you, monks, all together, in harmony and without 

contention have trained yourselves in these there might arise be¬ 
tween you an activity of speech, 1 an offensive view, malice in 
thought, discontent, dissatisfaction. In that case, having ap¬ 
proached that monk whom you deem the more easy of the factious 
monks to speak to, you should speak to him thus: * Although, your 
reverence, we were trained all together, in harmony and without 

contention, there has arisen between us an activity of speech, an 
offensive view, malice in thought, discontent, dissatisfaction for 
which the Recluse, 2 knowing of it, would blame us.’ Answering 

thus: ‘ Although, your rever- 

. the Recluse, knowing of it, 
would blame us. But without getting rid of this condition, 3 your 

reverence, could nibbana be realised V Answering aright, monks, 
the monk would answer thus: f Without getting rid of this condition, 
your reverence, nibbana could not be realised.’ After this, having 
approached whatever monk on the other side of the factious monks 
whose speech you deem the more pleasing, you should speak thus 


aright, monks, the monk would answer 
ence, we were trained all together . . 


1 vacisamkhara, speech activity, see Vism. 531, and also cf. A. iii. 350. 

2 The Teacher, so MA. iv. 31. 3 /.e. of quarrelling. 
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to him: * Although, your reverence, we were trained all together ... 
the Recluse, knowing of it, would blame us/ Answering aright, 
monks, the monk would answer thus: * Although, your reverence, 
we were trained all together . . . the Recluse, knowing of it, would 
blame us. But without getting rid of this condition, your reverence, 
could nibbana 1 be realised V Answering aright, monks, the monk 
in answering 2 [243] would answer thus: 4 Without getting rid of this 

condition, your reverence, nibbana could not be realised/ 

If, monks, others should ask that monk, saying: ‘ Were these 
monks raised up from unskill and established in skill by the venerable 
one V answering aright, monks, the monk would answer thus: 4 1, 
your reverences, approached the Lord; the Lord taught me his 
dhamma ; when I had heard that dhamma , I spoke it to those monks; 
when those monks had heard that dhamma they rose up from unskill 

and established themselves in what is skill/ Answering thus, 

monks, the monk neither exalts himself nor disparages another, he is 
explaining in accordance with dhamma , and no one of his fellow 
dhamma- men, of his way of speaking, gives grounds for reproach/’ 
Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse on “ What then V* 

The Third 


104. DISCOURSE AT SAMAGAMA 

(Samagamasutta) 

Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying among the 
Sakyans at Samagama. 3 At that time Nataputta the Jain had 

1 Here however two MSS. include na, reading 71(1 llibbuililth ducchikareyya, 
while above iu the same passage only one MS. adds na . Taking it that na 
should not be there, it seems necessary to turn the sentence into a question; 
by so doing it is shown that the monks were still seeking harmony and 
obtaining it. 

2 vytikaramnno , added here, is absent above. 

3 The introductory part of this Sta. is the same as D, iii. 117-118 ( Pasadika - 
suttanta). The strifes following Nataputta’s death are also repeated at 

1). iii. 210. Another Discourse given by Gotama while he was staying by the 
lotus-pool near Samagama is recorded at A . iii. 309. 
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recently died at Pava. On his death the Jains broke up; splitting 
into two, striving, quarrelling, disputing, they lived wounding one 
another with the weapons of the tongue, saying: ‘ You 1 do not under¬ 
stand this dhamma and discipline, I understand this dhamma and 
discipline. How can you understand this dhamma and discipline ? 
You are one who fares wrongly, I am one who fares aright. There 
is sense in what I say, no sense in what you say; you say at the end 

what should be said at the beginning [244] and say at the beginning 

what should be said at the end. What you pondered 2 so long 3 is 
reversed; your words are refuted; 4 you are shown up. Get away, 
think out the argument, 5 or unravel it if you can/ 6 It seems that 
death verily stalked among the Jains who were Nataputta’s pupils. 7 
Even the white-clad householders who were followers of Nataputta 
the Jain were disgusted, disaffected, put off 8 by the Jains who were 
Nataputta’s pupils in that the dhamma and discipline were badly 
set forth, badly expounded, not leading onwards, not conducing 
to peace, expounded by one who was not fully self-awakened, the 
foundations wrecked, without an arbiter. 

Then Cunda the novice, 9 having kept the rains at Pava, approached 
the venerable Ananda at Samagama; having approached and greeted 
the vernable Ananda, he sat down at a respectful distance. As he 
was sitting down at a respectful distance, Cunda the novice spoke 
thus to the venerable Ananda: “ Revered sir, Nataputta the Jain 
has recently died at Pava. On his death the Jains broke up, split¬ 
ting into two . . . (as above) the foundations wrecked, without an 
arbiter.” When this had been said, the venerable Ananda spoke 


1 Cf. M. ii. 3, D. i. 8, and see notes at Dial. i. 14-15. 

2 avicinna . Most contexts have v.l. adhicinna . 




3 MA. iv. 33 gives cirakalasevanavasena. 

4 Cf. Vin. i. 60, M. ii. 122, S. i. 160. 

6 earn vadappamokkhdya. MA. iv. 33 says, “ Taking a bag with food, and 
approaching this (person) and that, go along seeking further for thinking out 
the argument,” vadappamokkhatthaya. But DA. i. 91 says, “ Go away so as 
to free yourself from anger, train yourself having gone here and there.” 

Cf. earn at Vin. iv. 139, and also see Dial. i. 15, n. 3. 

6 “ Free yourself from the speech that has been refuted by me,” MA. iv. 33. 

7 Nataputtiyesu, among Nata’s sons, explained at MA. iv. 33 as Nataputta’s 
antevdsika , his (resident) pupils. 

8 pativdnarupa , no longer respectful. 

0 samanuddesa defined by samanera at Vin. iv. 139. Cunda was, according 
to MA. iv. 36, Sariputta’s younger brother, called “ the novice ” before he 

was ordained. Thag. 141-142 ascribes verses to Maha-Cunda, also said to be 
Sariputta's younger brother; see Pss. Breth. p. 119, n. 1. 
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At Samagdma 


thus to Cunda the novice: “Certainly this, reverend Cunda, is a 
subject on which to see the Lord. Come, reverend Cunda, we will 
approach the Lord; having approached, we will tell this matter to 

the Lord.” 

“ Yes, revered sir,” Cunda the novice answered the venerable 
Ananda in assent. Then the venerable Ananda and Cunda the 
novice approached the Lord; having approached and greeted the 
Lord, they sat down at a respectful distance. As he was sitting 
down at a respectful distance [245] the venerable Ananda spoke thus 


to the Lord: “ This novice Cunda, revered sir, speaks thus: i Revered 
sir, Nataputta the Jain has recently died at Pava ... the foundations 
wrecked, without an arbiter/ It occurs to me, revered sir, that 
we should take care lest, after the Lord’s passing, dispute arises in 
the Order-dispute for the woe of the manyfolk, for the grief of the 
manyfolk, for the misfortune of the populace, for the woe, the sorrow 
of devas and mankind.” 1 

“ What do you think about this, Ananda % Those things taught 

by me to you out of super-knowledge, 2 that is to say the four 

applications of mindfulness, the four right efforts, the four bases 
of psychic power, the five controlling faculties, the five powers, the 

the ariyan eightfold Way—do you, 
Ananda, see even two monks professing differently about these 
things ?” 3 

4 4 Revered sir, those things taught to me by the Lord out of his 
super-knowledge, that is to say the four applications of mindfulness 
. . . the ariyan eightfold Way—I do not sec even two monks profes¬ 
sing differently about these things. Yet, revered sir, those people 
who dwell dependent on the Lord might, after the Lord’s passing, 
stir up dispute in the Order concerning either the mode of living or 
the Obligations 4 —this dispute would be for the woe of the manyfolk, 
for the grief of the manyfolk, for the misfortune of the populace, 
for the sorrow of devas and mankind.” 


seven links in awakening, 


1 Last phrase also at Vin. ii. 89, D. iii. 240, S . ii. 255, A . i. 19. 

2 As above, p. 25. 

3 MA. iv. 37 honourably points out that the dispute between two monks 
(recorded in the Kosambakkhandhaka, Vin. i. 352 ff.) grew to such great 

proportions that the people split into two factions. 

4 adhipaiimokkha . MA. iv. 38 gives rather an elaborate explanation: a. 
monk who claims a state of further-men falls into a Parajika offence (No. IV); 
beginning with this, six rules of training arc laid down in the Parivara; with 
the exception of these, all the remaining rules of training are called 
a dh ipdtimokkha. 
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of disputes, [247] there is thus no overflowing into the future of that 

evil source of disputes. These, Ananda, are the six sources of dispute. 

These four, Ananda, are the legal questions. 1 What four ? A 
legal question arising out of disputes, a legal question arising out of 
censure, a legal question arising out of offences, a legal question 


arising out of obligations. These, Ananda, are the four legal ques¬ 


tions. But these seven (rules 2 ) which are for deciding legal questions 
are for the deciding and the settlement of legal questions arising 
from time to time: a verdict in the presence of 3 may be given, a 
verdict of innocence may be given, a verdict of past insanity may 
be given, it may be carried out on (his) acknowledgement, (there is) 
the decision of the majority, the decision for specific depravity, the 

covering np (as) with grass. 

And what, Ananda, is the * verdict in the presence of 1 ? 4 As to 


this, Ananda, monks dispute, saying: ‘ It is dhamma ’ or ‘It is 
not dhamma ’ or ‘ It is discipline ’ or ‘ It is not discipline.’ 5 Ananda, 
one and all of these monks should assemble in a complete Order; 
having assembled, what belongs to dhamma - 6 7 should be threshed 


out; having threshed out what belongs to dhamma according to how 


it corresponds here, so should that legal question be settled. Thus, 
Ananda, is the ‘ verdict in the presence of but here there is the 
settlement of a particular type of legal question, namely by the 
verdict in the presence of. 

And what, Ananda, is the ‘ decision of the majority 5 V If these 


monks, Ananda, are not able to settle that legal question in this 


residence, then, Ananda, these monks must go to a residence where 
there are more monks, 8 and there one and all must assemble in a com¬ 
plete Order; having assembled, what belongs to dhamma must be 
threshed out ... so should that legal question be settled. Thus, 
Ananda, is ‘ the decision of the majority *; but here there is the 
settlement of a particular type of legal question, namely by the 

decision of the majority. 


m m*m*m*M * ‘ * ***** 


1 adhikarana , or adjudication. The four adhikarand are explained at 


Vin. ii. 



See also Vin. iii, 164, iv. 126, 238. 


2 dhamma at Vin. iv. 207, but dhamma as M rule ” is more or less Vinaya in 
usage. Cf. also D. iii. 264, A . iv. 144. 

3 On these ways of settling legal questions, see Vin . iv. 207 and B.D , iii. 153 /. 

for notes and further references. 


4 See Vin. ii 



6 


Of. Vin. ii. 88. 


6 dhammanetti. PED says netli—niydma . 

7 Here the usual order is altered. On yehhuyyasikd see Vin. ii. 93 j ff. 

8 Even two or three more, . iv. 48. 
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And wliat, Ananda, is the ‘ verdict of innocence ’I 1 As to this, 
Ananda, monks reprove a monk for a serious offence like this: one 


involving defeat 2 or one bordering on defeat, saying: ‘ Does the 


venerable one remember having fallen into a serious offence like this: 



one involving defeat or one bordering on defeat V If he says: * I 
your reverences, do not remember having fallen into a serious offence 


like this, either one involving defeat or one bordering on defeat,’ 
[248] to that monk, Ananda, a verdict of innocence should bo given. 

Thus, Ananda, is the 4 verdict of innocence *; but here there is the 
settlement of a particular type of legal question, namely by the 
verdict of innocence. 

And what, Ananda, is the 4 verdict of past insanity ’ ? 3 As to 
this, Ananda, monks reprove a monk for a serious offence like this 
. . . (as above) ... If he says: * I, your reverences, do not remember 
having fallen into a serious offence like this, either one involvin 
defeat or one bordering on defeat/ then, denying this, he is pressed 



(by the monks), saying: 4 Please, venerable one, do find out properly 
whether you remember having fallen into a serious offence like this, 
either one involving defeat or one bordering on defeat/ If he says: 
* I, your reverences, had become crazy and had lost my mental 
balance ; 4 while I was crazy, much was perpetrated and said by me 
that was not worthy of a recluse. I do not remember that. That 
was done by me while I was insane/ to that monk, Ananda, a verdict 


of past insanity should be given. Thus, Ananda, is the 4 verdict of 


past insanity *; but here there is the settlement of a particular type 
of legal question, namely by the verdict of past insanity. 

And what, Ananda, is the 4 carrying out (of a formal act) on the 
acknowledgement of (a monk) * As to this, Ananda, a monk 
whether reproved or not reproved remembers an offence, reveals it, 
discloses it. That monk, Ananda, having approached an older monk, 
having arranged his upper robe over one shoulder, having saluted 
the older monk’s feet, having sat down on his haunches, raising 
his joined palms, should speak thus to him: 4 1, revered sir, have 
fallen into such and such an offence which I confess/ He speaks 
thus: 4 Do you see it V ‘I see it/ 4 Will you be restrained in the 


future V 4 1 will be restrained/ Thus, Ananda, is the 4 carrying out 


mm 


— 4 * 


1 sativinaya. See Vin. i. 325, ii. 79/., 99/.; and 0.8. i. 85, n, 7. 

2 A pdrajika offence. 

3 amulhavinaya. See Vin . ii. 80 /., 100, and cf. Vin . i. 123. 

4 The words here are slightly different from those at Vin. ii. 81. Cf. 8. i. 126 


5 patinnaMkarana. See Vin. i. 325, ii. 
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(of a formal act) on the acknowledgement of a monk ’; but here there 
is the settlement of a particular type of legal question, namely by the 
carrying out (of a formal act) on the acknowledgement (of a monk). 

[249] And what, Ananda, is the i decision for specific depravity , ? 1 
As to this, Ananda, monks reprove a monk for a serious offence like 
this, either one involving defeat or one bordering on defeat, saying: 

‘Does the venerable one remember having fallen into a serious 
offence like this, either one involving defeat or one bordering on 
defeat V If he says: ‘ I, your reverences, do not remember having 

fallen into a serious offence like this, either one involving defeat or 

one bordering or defeat/ then, denying it, he is pressed (by the 

monks) who say: ‘ Please, venerable one, do find out properly 
whether you remember having fallen into a serious offence like this, 
either one involving defeat or one bordering on defeat/ If he says: 
‘ I, your reverences, do not remember having fallen into a serious 
offence like this, either one involving defeat or one bordering on 
defeat; but I remember, your reverences, having fallen into such 
and such a slight offence/ then, denying this, he is pressed (by the 
monks) who say: ‘ Please, venerable one, do find out properly if you 
remember having fallen into a serious offence like this, either one 

involving defeat or one bordering on defeat/ If he speaks thus: 

* Certainly, your reverences, although I have not been asked, I will 
acknowledge having fallen into this slight offence; then how could I, 
since I have been asked, not acknowledge having fallen into a serious 
offence like this, either one involving defeat or one bordering on 

defeat V Someone 2 says to him: ‘ If you, your reverence, when not 
asked, will not acknowledge having fallen into this slight offence, 
how will you, when asked whether you have fallen into a serious 
offence like this, either one involving defeat or one bordering on 
defeat, acknowledge it ? Please, venerable one, do find out properly 
whether you remember having fallen into a serious offence like this, 
either one involving defeat or one bordering on defeat/ He then 

says: * I do remember, your reverence, having fallen into a serious 

offence like this, either one involving defeat or one bordering on 
defeat. When I said: I do not remember having fallen into a serious 
offence like this, either one involving defeat or one bordering on 
defeat—I was speaking thus for fun, I spoke in jest/ Thus, Ananda, 
is the ‘ decision for specific depravity *; but here there is the settle- 


1 tassapdpiyyasika. See Vin. ii. 85 /., A . iv. 347. 

2 so. Chalmers: “ the spokesman,” Neumann: “ jener.” 
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ment of a particular type of legal question, namely by the decision 


for specific depravity. 

[260] And what, Ananda 


covering up (as) with grass 


As to this, Ananda, while monks live striving, quarrelling, disputing 


much is perpetrated and spoken that is not worthy of 


Ananda 


and all of these monks should gather togethe 


complete Order; having gathered together, an experienced mon 
from one of the factions of monks, rising from Ins seat, haviil 



arranged his upper robe over one shoulder, having joined his pa 
in salutation, should inform the Order, saying: ‘Revered sirs, le 
the Order listen to me. While we were striving, quarrelling, disput 
ing, much was perpetrated and spoken that was not worthy of t 
recluse. If it seems right to the Order, I would confess whatever 
is the offence of the venerable ones as well as whatever is my owi 
offence, both for the sake of the venerable ones and for my own sake 
unless it is a heavy sin, 1 2 unless it is connected witli the laity, 3 4 (so a* 


to obtain) a covering up (as) with grass/ After that, an experienced 


monk from the other faction of monks, rising from his 


saying 


Revered sirs, let the Order listen to me 


unless it is 


connected with the laity 


obtain) a covering up (as) with 


grass 


Thus, Ananda, is the ‘ covering up (as) with grass 


* 


but 


here there is the settlement of a particular type of legal question 


namely by the covering up (as) with grass 


Ananda, these six tiling 


be remembered 


aking for 


affection, making for respect, they conduce to concord, to lack of 


harmony and unity. What 


Herein, Ananda 


a monk should offer his fellow Rrahma-farers a friendly act of body 
both in public and in private. This is a thing to be remembered, 


making for affection, making for respect, which conduces to concord 


to lack of contention, to harmony and unity. And again, Ananda 


monk should offer a friendly act of speech 


friendly act of 


thought 


both in public and in private. This too is a thing 


be remembered, making for affection, [251] making for respect . . , 
to harmony and unity. And again, Ananda, whatever are those 
lawful acquisitions, lawfully acquired, if they be even but what is 
put into the “begging bowl—a monk should be one to enjoy sharing 
such acquisitions, to enjoy them in common with his virtuous fellow 


1 tirvavaltharaka . Cf. Vin, ii. 86 /, 

2 MA. iv. 50, a pdrdjika or sanghadisesa offence. 

3 MA . iv, 50 says that this refers to a monk reviling or insulting householders 

4 As at iff. i. 322. 
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Brahma-farers. This too is a tiling to be remembered . . . And 

again, Ananda, whatever arc those moral habits that are faultless, 
without flaw, spotless, without blemish, freeing, praised by wise 
men, untarnished, conducive to concentration—a monk should 
dwell united in moral habits such as these with his fellow Brahma- 

. This too is a thing to be 
remembered ... And again, Ananda, whatever view is ariyan, leading 
onwards, leading him who acts according to it to the complete 
destruction of anguish—a monk should dwell united in such a view 

as this with his fellow Brahma-farcrs, both in jiublic and in private. 

This too is a thing to be remembered; making for affection, making 
for respect, it conduces to concord, to lack of contention, to harmony 
and unity. Ananda, these are the six things to be remembered, 
making for affection, making for respect, which conduce to concord, 
to lack of contention, to harmony and unity. If you, Ananda, 
undertaking these six things to be remembered should practise them, 
would you, Ananda, see any way of speech, subtle or gross, that you 

could not endure V n 

“ No, revered sir.” 

“ Wherefore, Ananda, undertaking these six things to be remem¬ 
bered, practise them; for a long time it will be for your welfare and 
happiness.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the venerable Ananda rejoiced 

in what the Lord had said. 

Discourse at Samagama: 

The Fourth 


farers, both in public and in private 


105. DISCOURSE TO SUNAKKHATTA 

(Sunakkhattasutta) 

[252] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 
Vesali in the Great Grove in the hall of the Gabled House. Now at 
that time a number of monks declared in the Lord’s presence that 
they had profound knowledge, saying: “ We comprehend that 
destroyed is birth, brought to a close the Brahma-faring, done is 


1 For the last sentence, c/. M. i. 129. 
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IT. 252-253 



1 See M . Sta. 12. 


2 Of. A. v. 162 ff. 


II. 253 '254 


To Sunakkhattn 



ii 


These five, Sunakkhatta, are the strands of sense-pleasure. 1 


What five ? Material shapes 


cognisable by the 


eye, agreeable, 


pleasant, liked, enticing, connected with sensual pleasures, alluring; 


sounds cognisable by the ear . . . smells cognisable by the nose . 


♦ ♦ 


tastes cognisable by the tongue 


touches cognisable by the 


These, Sunakkhatta, arc the five strands of 


body, agreeable, pleasant, liked, enticing, connected with sensual 

pleasures, alluring, 
sense-pleasures. 

But this situation exists, Sunakkhatta, when some individual here 
may be set on the material things of the world, 2 and the talk of the 
individual who is set on the material things of the world follows a 
pattern in accordance witli which he reflects and ponders, and he 
associates with that man under whom he finds felicity; but when 
there is talk 3 connected with imperturbability he does not listen,, 
does not lend ear, does not arouse his mind to profound knowledge, 4 
and he does not associate with that man under whom he does not 
find felicity. Sunakkhatta, it is like a man who may have been 
absent a long time from his own village or market town and may see 
a man recently come from that village or market town; he would 
ask him about the safety of that village or market town and about 
the plentifulness of the food and absence of sickness; that man 


might speak to him about the safety of that village 


[254] 


and the absence of sickness. What do you think about this, Sun¬ 
akkhatta ? Would not that man listen, lend ear, arouse his mind 
to profound knowledge, and would he not associate with that man 
under whom he found felicity V' 


a 


Yes, revered sir. 




“ Even so, Sunakkhatta, the situation exists when some individual 
here may be set on the material things of the world, and the talk of 
the individual who is set on the material things of the world follows 
a pattern in accordance with which lie reflects and ponders, and he 
associates with that man under whom he finds felicity; but when 

there is talk connected witli imperturbability he does not listen, 

docs not lend ear, does not arouse his mind to profound knowledge, 
and he does not associate with that man under whom he does not 
find felicity. He should be spoken of as an individual who is set 
on the material things of the world. 




•f * ** 


**: V* * W , » W » 








1 As at M. i. 85, etc. 


2 hkamisa; cf. M. i. 12, 155/. 


3 kathaya kacckamandya , lit. when talk is being talked. Kacchamana , 
pass, pres, part, of katheti , also at A. iii, 181. 

4 Cf . Vin . i. 10; D. i. 230-231. 
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But this situation exists, Sunakkhatta, when some individual here 
may be set on imperturbability, and the talk of the individual, 
Sunakkhatta, who is set on imperturbability follows a pattern in 
accordance with which he reflects and ponders, and he associates 

with that man under whom he finds felicity; but when there is talk 

* * 

connected with the material things of the world he does not listen, 
does not lend ear, does not arouse Ids mind to profound knowledge, 

and he does not associate with that man under whom he does not 
find felicity, Sunakkhatta, as a sere leaf, loosened from its stalk, 
cannot become green again, 1 even so, Sunakkhatta, when the fetter 
of the material things of the world is loosened by that individual who 
is set on imperturbability he should be spoken of as an individual 
who is set on imperturbability for he is released from the material 
things of the world. 

But this situation exists, Sunakkhatta, when some individual here 
may be set on no-thing, and the talk of the individual, Sunakkhatta, 
who is set on the plane of no-thing follows a pattern in accordance 
with which he reflects and ponders, and he associates with that man 
under whom [255] he finds felicity; but when there is talk connected 
with imperturbability he does not listen, does not lend ear, does not 
arouse his mind to profound knowledge, and he does not associate 
with that man under whom he does not find felicity. Sunakkhatta, 
as a rock that is broken in two cannot become whole again, 2 even so, 
Sunakkhatta, when the fetter of imperturbability is broken by that 
individual who is set on the plane of no-thing, he should be spoken 
of as an individual who is set on the plane of no-thing for he is re¬ 
leased from the fetter of imperturbability. 

But this situation exists, Sunakkhatta, when some individual here 


may be set on the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, 
and the talk of the individual, Sunakkhatta, who is set on the plane 
of neither-perception-nor-non-perecption follows a pattern in accor¬ 
dance with which he reflects and ponders, and he associates with that 
man under whom he finds felicity; but when there is talk connected 
with the plane of no-thing he does not listen, does not lend ear, does 
not arouse his mind to profound knowledge, and he does not associate 
with that man under whom he does not find felicity. It is like a 
man, Sunakkhatta, who after eating a meal of dainties might throw 
away (the remains). What do you think about this, Sunakkhatta ? 
Would that man have any further desire for that meal ?” 


1 GJ . Vin. i. 96, iii. 47. 


* Cf, Vin . i. 97. 
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it 


No, revered sir. What is the reason for this ? That meal, 


revered sir, is considered to be objectionable 


?> 


a 


Even so Sunakkhatta, when that fetter of the plane of no 
thing is laid aside by the individual who is set on the plane of 

neither-perception-nor-non-pereeption, he should be spoken of as 

an individual who is set on the plane of ncither-perception-nor- 
non-perception for lie is released from the fetter of the plane of 

no-thing. 

But this situation exists, Sunakkhatta, when some individual here 

may be set on perfect nibbana, 1 and the talk of the individual, 
Sunakkhatta, who is set on perfect nibbana follows a pattern in 
accordance with which he reflects and ponders; and he associates 

with that man under whom he finds felicity; but when there is talk 
connected with the plane of neither-pcrccption-nor-non-perception 

250] he does not listen, does not lend ear, does not arouse his mind 
to profound knowledge, and he does not associate with that man 
under whom he does not find felicity. Sunakkhatta, as a palm-tree 
whose crown has been cut off cannot grow again, even so, 
Sunakkhatta, when the plane of neithcr-perception-nor-non-pcreep- 
tion is cut off for an individual who is set on perfect nibbana, cut off 
at the root, made like a palm-tree that, eradicated, is not liable to 
rise up again in the future, he should be spoken of as an individual 
who is set on perfect nibbana for he is released from the fetter of the 
plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception. 

But this situation exists, Sunakkhatta, when it occurs to somo 
monk here that: ‘ Craving has been called a dart 2 by the Recluse, 
the virus of ignorance wracks (a man) with desire, attachment and 


ill will. The dart of craving has been got rid of by me, drained off 


3 


is the virus of ignorance, / am set on perfect nibbana ’—lie may be 
thus proud of his existing goal. He may give himself up to such 


things as are deleterious to one who is set on perfect nibbana: he 
may give himself up to deleterious vision of material shapes through 

the eye, he may give himself up to deleterious sounds through the 

ear... to deleterious smells through the nose... to deleterious tastes 
through the tongue ... to deleterious touches through the body . . . 




sammdnibbdna 


expression on which MA. iv. on the above 
It is by no means a foregone conclusion that 


passage makes no comment, 
the individual who is intent on it will win it, see below. 


possibly 


to the final meditative stage: that where perceiving and feeling are 


topped 
« Of. S. i. 140 


3 MA. iv. 65, Buddhasamana. 
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to deleterious mental states through the mind. While he is given 
up to deleterious vision of material shapes through the eye ... to 
deleterious mental states through the mind, attachment may assail 
his thought; with his thought assailed by attachment he may come 
to death or to pain like unto death. It is as if, Sunakkhatta, a man 
were pierced by an arrow 1 that was thickly smeared with poison; his 
friends and acquaintances, kith and kin, might procure a physician 


and surgeon; that physician and surgeon might cut round the 


opening of his wound with a knife; having cut round the opening of 
the wound with the knife, he might probe for the arrow with a 


(surgeon’s) probe; having probed for the arrow with the (surgeon’s) 


probe, [257] he might extract the arrow, he might drain off the virus 
leaving some behind but thinking none remained, and he might 



speak thus: ‘ My good man, the arrow has been extracted from you, 
the virus drained off so that none is left, there is no 2 danger for you, 
but you should eat only beneficial foods and take care lest, eatin 
deleterious foods, your wound discharges. And from time to time 
you should bathe the wound, from time to time you should anoint 
the opening of the wound, but take care lest, bathing the wound 
from time to time, anointing the opening of the wound from time to 


time, the old blood cakes on the wound. And take care if you are 
anxious to go out into the wind and the heat of the sun, for unless 


you are careful when you go out into the wind and the heat of the 
sun, dust and dirt 3 may assail the opening of the wound. But if you, 


my good man, take care of the wound, the wound will heal.’ 

It may occur to him: * The arrow has been extracted, the virus 
drained off so that none remains, and there is no danger for me,’ 


and so he may eat only deleterious foods, and while doing so his 


wound may discharge; and he may not bathe the wound from time 
to time nor anoint the opening of the wound from time to time; not 


bathing the wound from time to time nor anointing the opening of 
the wound from time to time, the old blood may cake on the opening 
of the wound; and if he is anxious to go out into the wind and the 
heat of the sun, dust and dirt may assail the opening of the wound; 
and if he should not take care of the opening of the wound the wound 
does not heal. Both because he does precisely the deleterious things 




1 salla is arrow as well as dart. For this simile, cf, M, ii. 216, 

2 Text reads atari ca, but MA. iv. 55 reads analan ca as does M. text nine 
lines lower down. 

rajo&uka. MA . iv. 65 says rajo ca vihisukadi ca suharh . Has suka any 
connection with awns of barley or paddy ? 


s 
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and because 


lough when the noisome virus was drained oil 


remained, the wound may 


i 


With the wound 


increased in size he may come to death or to pain like unto death 
even so, Sunakkhatta, the situation exists when it might occur t< 
some monk here that ‘ Craving has been called a dart by the Recluse 
the virus of ignorance wracks (a man) with desire, attachment and il 
will. That dart of craving lias been got rid of by me, [258] drained 
off is the virus of ignorance, I am set on perfect nibbana . . . 


(as above) 


while his thought is assailed by attachment he may 


come 


For 


Sunakkhatta 


death in the discipline for an ariyan: when, disavowing the training, 
he returns to the secular life; and this, Sunakkhatta, is pain like 
unto death: when he falls into a grievous 2 offence. 

But this situation exists, Sunakkhatta, when it may occur to 
some monk here: * Craving has been called a dart by the Recluse; 
the virus of ignorance wracks (a man) with desire, attachment and 
ill-will. That dart of craving has been got rid of by me, drained off 
is the virus of ignorance, / am set on perfect nibbana/ Precisely 
because he is set on perfect nibbana he may not give himself up to 
those things which are deleterious to one set on perfect nibbana: 


he may 



himself up to deleterious vision of material shapes 


through the eye, he may not give himself up to 


deleterious 


mental states through the mind. Attachment may not assail the 
thought of one not given up to deleterious vision of material shapes 


* 

through the eve ... not given up to deleterious mental states through 


the mind; while his [259] thought is not assailed by attachment, 
he may not come to death or to pain like unto death. It is as if, 
Sunakkhatta, a man were pierced by an arrow that was thickly 
smeared with poison; his friends and acquaintances, his kith apd 


kin might procure a physician and surgeon 


physician and 


surgeon might cut round the opening of the wound ... and he might 
speak thus: 4 My good man, the arrow has been extracted from you 


* « * 


(as above 


but if you, my good man, take care of the wound 


the wound will heal/ It may occur to him: 4 The arrow has been 
extracted, the virus drained off so that none remains, and there is 

no danger for me, 1 but he may eat only beneficial foods, and while 

* 

doing so his wound may not discharge; and he may bathe the wound 

from time to time (and anoint the opening of the wound from time 


* .. .«* 






— * ♦ 


1 

2 


puthultarh . MA. iv. 55 explains by 
sankilillha usually means tarnished 


mahaniabhdvam 



MA , iv. 55 gives 


garuka 
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fragrant, but charged with poison; then a man might come along, 
anxious to live, anxious not to die, anxious for happiness, recoiling 

from pain. What do you think about this, Sunakkhatta ? Would 

that man drink out of this bronze goblet if he knew: ‘ Having drunk 
from this, I will come to death or to pain like unto death ’ ?” 

“ No, revered sir.” 

[261] “ Even so, Sunakkhatta, that monk who restrains himself 


among the six fields of (sensory) impingement, thinking: ‘ Clinging 

is the root of anguish/ having understood it so is without clinging, 

freed by the destruction of clinging. That he should focus his body 
on clinging or devote his thought to it—this situation does not exist. 

Sunakkhatta, it is like a deadly poisonous snake; and a man might 

come along anxious to live, 1 anxious not to die, anxious for happi¬ 


ness, recoiling from pain 


IVhat do you think about this, 


Sunakkhatta ? Would that man proffer 2 his hand or toe 3 to that 
deadly poisonous snake if he knew: ‘ If I am bitten by this, I will 
come to death or pain like unto death 9 V 9 
“ No, revered sir.” 


“ Even so, Sunakkhatta, that monk who restrains himself among 
the six fields of (sensory) impingement, thinking: ‘ Clinging is the 
root of anguish/ having understood it so is without clinging, freed 
by the destruction of clinging. That he should focus his body on 
clinging or devote his thought to it—this situation does not exist.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, Sunakkhatta the son of a 
Licchavi rejoiced in what the Lord had said. 


Discourse to Sunakkhatta: 

The Fifth 


1 Of. M. i. 315. 

3 frugallha is more correctly 
hand. 



2 dajjtt . 

“ thumb,'’ but this is included under hattha , 


106. DISCOURSE ON BENEFICIAL 

IMPERTURBABILITY 

(Ana n j asapp ay as u tta 1 ) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying among the 

Kurus. A market town of the Kurus was called Kammassadhamma. 
While he was there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” 
“ Revered One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The 


Lord spoke thus: 

“ Impermanent, 2 monks, are 



of the senses, hollow, 3 


lying, 4 of the nature of falsehood; 8 this chatter of fools, monks, is 
made of illusion. Those pleasures of the senses that are here and 
now 6 and those pleasures of the senses that are hereafter, 7 and those 
262] perceptions of pleasures of the senses that are here and now and 
those perceptions of pleasures of the senses that are hereafter— 
both 8 are of Mara’s realm; this is Mara’s sphere, this is Mara’s crop, 


9 


this is Mara’s pasturage. 10 Here these evil unskilled intentions 11 
conduce to covetousness and ill-will and destruction, and these 
create a stumbling-block here in the training of an ariyan disciple. 
As to this, monks, an ariyan disciple reflects thus: * Those pleasures 

. . . create a stumbling-block 


of the senses that are here and now ... w 

here in the training of an ariyan disciple. Suppose I were to abide 
with thought that is far-reaching, wide-spread, with a determined 12 
mind, having overcome the world. 13 For if I abide with my thought 
far-reaching, wide-spread, with my mind determined, having over- 






1 This “ peculiarity of . . . spelling ” ( unanja) with v.ll. is noticed in FED , 

s.v. anejja; cf. M. ii. 229, 253. 

8 As at A . v. 84. 

3 tuccha , empty of the essence of permanence, of stability, of seif, MA. iv. 66. 

4 tnusa, which MA. iv. 56 explains by nassanaka , perishable. 

5 moghadhamma, v.L mosadharnma , which is also the reading at A. v. 84 
and MA. iv, 56. 

8 The five strands of human sense-pleasures, MA. iv. 57. 


7 Referring to those that are not “ here and now.” 

8 The sense-pleasures and the perceptions of them, MA. iv. 57. 

9 nivdpa ; cf. Nivapa-sutta » M. Sta. No. 25. 

10 Cf . S. v. 218 and v. 148-149. 11 mdnasa; see FED. 

12 Having determined on jhdna. 

13 The world of the five senses, MA. iv. 58. 
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On Beriefidal Imperturbability 

come the world, these that are unskilled evil intentions: covetous¬ 
ness, ill-will and destruction, will not come to be; and by my getting 
rid of these my thought 1 will not be limited 2 (but) immeasurable, 3 
well-developed.* 4 While he is faring along thus, abiding given over 
to this, his thought is peaceful in its sphere; 5 if he is serene either he 
comes to imperturbability now or he is intent on wisdom. 6 At the 
breaking up of the body after dying this situation exists, that that 
evolving consciousness 7 may accordingly 8 9 reach imperturbability. 
This, monks, is pointed to as the first course in beneficial 
imperturbability. 

And again, monks, an ariyan disciple reflects thus: 8 ‘ There are 
those pleasures of the senses that are here and now and those pleasures 
of the senses that are hereafter, and there are those perceptions of 
pleasures of the senses that are here and now and those perceptions 
of pleasures of the senses that are hereafter, and whatever is material 

shape is material shape (consisting of) the four great elementals and 

derived from them.’ While he is faring along thus, abiding given 
over to tliis, his thought is peaceful in its sphere; if he is serene 
either he comes to imperturbability now 10 or he is intent on wisdom. 

up of the 

that that evolving consciousness may accordingly reach impertur¬ 
bability. This, monks, is pointed to as the second course in beneficial 
imperturbability. 

[263] And again, monks, an ariyan disciple reflects thus: 11 ‘ There 


1 In jhdna . 

2 apariita. The mind that is small, limited, pamdna or paritta, has to do 
with pleasures of the senses. Cf. A. i. 240, par it to appdtumo appadukkhavihdri 
. . . aparitto mahattd appamdrmvihdri. 

3 Having to do with the spheres of form (or fine-materiality) and formlessness 
(or immateriality). 

4 subhavita , having to do with what is transcendental, supermundane. 

6 ayatana , which is arahantship or the vision of arahantship or the fourth 
jhdna or access to it, MA. iv. 59. Ayatana can also mean performance, doing, 

kdrana. 

6 This may lead to arahantship or cultivating the way to it or to the fourth 
or third jhdna . If he fails to win arahantship, then the next sentence applies. 

7 samvattanika vihiiana , or conducive consciousness. MA . iv. 61 says 
“ that monk tends, arises, because of that consciousness of (good) result.” 

8 yam. MA . iv. 61 gives yena kdranena , for this reason. 

9 I.e. when he has attained the fourth jhdna, MA. iv. 62. 

10 The imperturbability of the plane of infinite akdsa , MA. iv. 62. 

11 l.e . when he has attained the plane of infinite akdsa , MA. iv. 63. He has 
greater wisdom than have the two former monks. 


body after dying this situation exists 


At the breaking 
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106. 



II. 





are those pleasures of the senses that are here and now and those 
pleasures of the senses that are hereafter, and there are those per¬ 
ceptions of pleasures of the senses that are here and now and those 
perception of pleasures of the senses that are hereafter, and there 
are those material shapes that are here and now and those materia 
shapes that are hereafter, and there are 
shapes that are here and now [and those material shapes that are 
hereafter and those perceptions of material shapes that are here and 

now 1 ] and those perceptions of material shapes that are hereafter— 
both are impermanent. What is impermanent is not worth rejoicin 
over nor worth approval nor worth cleaving to.’ While he is farin 
along thus, abiding given over to this, his thought is peaceful in it 




sphere; if he is serene either he comes to imperturbability now 2 or he 
is intent on wisdom. At the breaking up of the body after dying this 


situation exists, that that evolving consciousness may accordingly 


reach imperturbability. This, monks, is pointed to as the third 
course in beneficial imperturbability. 

And again, monks, an ariyan disciple reflects thus : 3 * There are 
those pleasures of the senses that are here and now . . . and those 
perceptions of material shapes that are hereafter, and there are those 
perceptions of imperturbability—where all those perceptions are 
stopped without remainder, that is the real, that the excellent, 4 that 


is to say the plane of no-thing/ While he is faring along thus 


abiding given over to this, his thought is peaceful in its sphere; if he 
is serene either he comes to the plane of no-thing now or he is intent 


on wisdom. At the breaking up of the body after dying this situa¬ 


tion exists, that that evolving consciousness may accordingly reach 
the plane of no-thing. This, monks, is pointed to as the first course 

for the beneficial plane of no-thing. 


And again, monks, an ariyan disciple, forest-gone or gone to the 


root of a tree, reflects thus : 6 4 Empty 6 is this of self or of what belongs 
to self/ 7 While lie is faring along thus, abiding given over to this, 
his thought is peaceful in its sphere; if he is serene either he comes to 
the plane of no-thing now or he is intent on wisdom. At the break- 


* «• IM«* «M« 


. . 


1 r 


MA . iv. 63 


These two clauses are in Chalmers’s text. 

3 In the plane of infinite consciousness. 

3 Le. when he has attained the plane of in 

4 As at M. i. 436, ii. 

6 While he is still at the plane of infinite consciousness. 

4 The text’s sannaih should be corrected to sunnam. 

7 Of thoughts of 44 1 ” and “ mine,” thus the emptiness is twofold, MA, iv. 64 



, A, iv. 423, v. 8, 110, 320, etc. 



II. 263-264 




On Beneficial Imperturbability 

ing up of the body after dying this situation exists, that that evolving 
consciousness may accordingly reach the plane of no-thing. This, 
monks, is pointed to as the second course for the beneficial plane of 
no-thin 

And again, monks, an ariyan disciple reflects thus: 1 ‘ I am naught 
of anyone anywhere [264] nor is there anywhere aught of mine/ 2 
While he is faring along thus, abiding given over to this, his thought 
is peaceful in its sphere; if he is serene either he comes to the plane 
of no-thing now or he is intent on wisdom. At the breaking up of 
the body after dying this situation exists, that that evolving con¬ 
sciousness may accordingly reach the plane of no-thing. This, 


monks, is pointed to as the third course for the beneficial plane of 

no-thing. 

And again, monks, an ariyan disciple reflects thus : 3 ‘ There are 
those pleasures of the senses that are here and now . . . and those 
perceptions of material shapes that are hereafter, and there are those 
perceptions of imperturbability, and there are those perceptions of 
the plane of no-thing—where all those perceptions are stopped with¬ 
out remainder, that is the real, that the excellent, that is to say the 
plane of neithcr-perception-nor-non-perception/ While he is farin 
along thus, abiding given over to this, his thought is peaceful in its 



sphere; if he is serene either he comes to the plane of neither-percep- 
tion-nor-non-perception now or he is intent on wisdom. At the 

breaking up of the body after dying this situation exists, that that 
evolving consciousness may accordingly reach the plane of neither- 

perception-nor-non-perception. This; monks, is pointed to as the 

course for the beneficial plane of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception.” 

When this had been said the venerable Ananda spoke thus to the 


Lord: “ Revered sir, if a monk is here faring along thus and thinks: 
‘ Had it not been it would not be mine; if it be not it will not be 
mine; 4 I am getting rid of what is, of what has come to be —he is 




l 


While 


But he is wiser 


already 


See 

MA 


206 and cf 


truth ” made known by Got&ma 
Dhp. 421. The emptiness is h 


attained 




4 As at S. iii. 65, 99,183. MA. iv. 66 explains: had it not been for my past 
fivefold circle of deeds (referring to the khavdha) this present fivefold circle of 
results would not be for me; if this present fivefold circle of effects did not come 
to be. there would therefore be no fivefold circle of results for me in the future. 



106. Arianjasafpayasutta 



II. 264-265 


thus acquiring equanimity. 1 * Has not this monk, revered sir, 

attained final nibbana ?” 


ii 




It may be, Ananda, that some monk here attains final 
nibbana. It may be that another monk here does not attain final 
nibbana. 

“ What is the cause, revered sir, what the reason that some monk 
here may attain final nibbana, but that some other monk here may 

not attain final nibbana V 

“ As to this, Ananda, if a monk is here faring along thus and thinks: 
‘ Had it not been it would not be mine; if it be not it will not be mine; 
I am getting rid of what is, [265] of what has come to be 9 —he is 
thus acquiring equanimity. He rejoices in this equanimity, approves 
of it and cleaves to it. While he rejoices in this equanimity, approves 
of it and cleaves to it, consciousness is dependent on it, grasping 
after it. A monk who has grasping, Ananda, does not attain final 

nibbana.” 3 


“ But where, 4 revered sir, does a monk grasp who is grasping ?” 5 

“ The plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, Ananda.” 

“ Indeed, revered sir, the monk who is grasping grasps after the 
best of graspings.” 6 

“ That monk who is grasping grasps after the best of graspings, 
Ananda. For this is the best of graspings, Ananda, that is to say 
the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception. Ananda, if a 
monk is here faring along thus 7 and thinks: ‘ Had it not been it would 
not be mine; if it be not it will not be mine; I am getting rid of what 
is, of what has come to be —he is thus acquiring equanimity. He 
does not rejoice in that equanimity, does not approve of it or cleave 
to it. Not rejoicing in that equanimity, not approving of it or 
cleaving to it, consciousness is not dependent on it, not grasping 

after it. A monk who is without grasping, Ananda, attains final 
nibbana.” 

“ It is wonderful, revered sir, it is marvellous, revered sir. Indeed 
it is by means of this and that, 8 revered sir, that the crossing of the 


1 Due to insight, vipassana. 8 Cf. M. iii. 4-6. 

8 Cf. S. iv. 168, anupadiyam . . . parinibbayati. 

4 kaharh, explained by kattha at MA. iv. 66, both meaning where, where to, 

where unto, whither. 

5 Grasping after pafisandhi, re-linking, re-instatement, MA. iv. 67. 

• He tries for re-instatement in the best state. 

7 Now speaking of a monk’s arahantship. 

8 nissaya nissaya , on account of this attainment and that, MA. iv. 67. 
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flood has been pointed out to us by the Lord. 1 But which, revered 
sir, is the ariyan Deliverance ?” 

“ As to this, Ananda, an ariyan disciple 2 reflects thus: 4 There are 
those pleasures of the senses that are here and now and those 
pleasures of the senses that are 



and there are those 
perceptions of pleasures of the senses that are here and now and 
those perceptions of pleasures of the senses that are hereafter, and 
there are those material shapes that are here and now and those 
material shapes that are hereafter, and there are those perceptions 

of material shapes that are here and now and those perceptions of 
material shapes that are hereafter, and there are those perceptions 
of imperturbability, and there are those perceptions of the plane of 
no-tlnng, and there are those perceptions of the plane of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception—whatever is 4 own body * this is 
4 own-body.* 3 But this is deathlessness, 4 that is to say the deliver 


ance of thought without grasping. 5 So, Ananda, taught by me has 
been the course for beneficial imperturbability, taught the course for 
the beneficial plane of no-thing, taught the course for the beneficial 
plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, taught by means of 
this and that has been the crossing of the flood, taught the ariyan 
Deliverance. Whatever, Ananda, is to be done from compassion 


by a Teacher seeking the welfare of disciples, [266] this has been 
done by me out of compassion for you. These, Ananda, are the 
roots of trees, these are empty places. Meditate, Ananda, be not 
slothful, be not remorseful later. This is our instruction to you.” 6 

, the venerable Ananda rejoiced 


Thus spoke the Lord. 

in what the Lord had said. 



Discourse on Beneficial Imperturbability: 

The Sixth 7 








MA . iv» 67, 68 makes the point that in this Sta 


“ dry-visioned arahant- 


ship ” is being spoken of. 

2 Again, a “ dry-visioned ” ariyan disciple. 

8 In the three spheres of kdma , rupa, arupa; beyond these there is no “ own- 
body,’* MA. iv. 67. 

4 MA. iv. 67, “ this is the real, this the excellent.” 

6 Elsewhere called nibbana (t.g. Vin . v. 164, P}8. ii. 46; c/. A . v. 64). But 

here the arahantship of the “ dry-visioned ” one is meant, MA. iv. 68. 

8 As at M. i. 46, etc. 

7 Here ends Chalmers’s Majjhima-Nikdya , vol. II. 







III. 2-3 


Td Ganaka-Moggallana 



training/ 


to be tamed, first of all disciplines him thus: 4 Come you, monk, be 
of moral habit, live controlled by the control of the Obligations, 
endowed with (right) behaviour and pasture, seeing peril in the 
slightest faults and, undertaking them, train yourself in the rules of 

As soon, brahman, as the monk is of moral habit, 
controlled by the control of the Obligations, endowed with (right) 
behaviour and pasture, seeing peril in the slightest faults and, 
undertaking them, trains himself in the rules of training, the 
Tathagata disciplines him further, saying: * Come you, monk, be 
guarded as to the doors of the sense-organs; 1 having seen a material 
shape with the eye do not be entranced with the general appearance, 
do not be entranced with the detail. For if one dwells with the 
organ of sight uncontrolled, covetousness and dejection, evil unskilled 
states of mind, may flow in. So fare along controlling it, guard the 
organ of sight, achieve control over the organ of sight. Having 
heard a sound with the ear . , , Having smelt a smell with the nose 
. . . Having savoured a taste with the tongue ... Having felt a touch 
with the body . . , Having cognised a mental state with the mind, 
do not be entranced with the general appearance, do not be entranced 
with the detail. For if one dwell with the organ of mind uncontrolled, 
covetousness and dejection, evil unskilled states of mind, may flow 
in. So fare along controlling it, guard the organ of mind, achieve 
control over the organ of mind/ 

uarded as to the doors of the 



As soon, brahman, as a monk is 
use-organs, the Tathagata disciplines him further 


saying 


4 Come 

you, monk, be moderate in eating; you should take food reflectin 



carefully 


for fun or indulgence or personal charm or beautifica 




tion, but taking just enough for maintaining this body and keeping 


it going, for keeping it unharmed, for furthering the Brahma-faring 


with the thought: Thus will I crush out an old feeling, and I will 


allow a new feeling 


* 


and then there will be for me 


subsistence and blamelessness and abiding in comfort 


As 


* 



brahman 


monk is moderate in eating 


) 



Tathagata disciplines him further, saying: c Come you, monk, dwell 


intent on vigilance; during the day while pacing up and down, while 

sitting down, cleanse the mind of obstructive mental states; during 


the first watch of the night, pacing up and down, sitting down 


cleanse the mind of obstructive mental states; during the middle 
watch of the night, lie down on the right side in the lion posture, 


4 * 


V* 4HUK . 


1 Cf. M. i. 355 ff. for the following. 
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107. Ganakam oggallanasutta 


III. 3-4 


foot resting on foot, mindful, clearly conscious, reflecting on the 
thought of getting up again; during the last watch of the night, when 


you have risen, while pacing up and down, while sitting down, cleanse 
the mind of obstructive mental states.’ 

As soon, brahman, as a monk is intent on vigilance, the Tathagata 
disciplines him further, saying: 1 ‘Come you, monk, be possessed 
of mindfulness and clear consciousness, 2 acting with clear conscious¬ 


ness whether you are approaching or departing, acting with clear 


consciousness whether you are looking ahead or looking round, 


acting with clear consciousness whether you are bending in or 
stretching out (the arms), acting with clear consciousness whether 


you are carrying the outer cloak, the bowl or robe, acting with clear 
consciousness whether you are eating, drinking, munching, savouring, 
acting with clear consciousness whether you are obeying the calls 
of nature, acting with clear consciousness whether you are walking, 
standing, sitting, asleep, awake, talking or being silent.’ 

As soon, brahman, as he is possessed of mindfulness and clear 


consciousness, the Tathagata disciplines him further, saying: * Come 


you, monk, choose a remote lodging in a forest, 3 at the root of a tree, 

on a mountain slope, in a glen, a hill cave, a cemetery, a woodland 
grove, in the open, or on a heap of straw.’ On returning from 
alms-gathering after the meal, the monk sits down cross-legged, 


holding the back erect, having made mindfulness rise up in front of 


him. He, getting rid of covetousness for the world, dwells with a 
mind devoid of covetousness, he cleanses the mind of covetousness. 
Getting rid of the taint of ill-will, he dwells benevolent in mind; 


compassionate and merciful towards all creatures and beings, he 


cleanses the mind of the taint of ill-will. Getting rid of sloth and 
torpor, he dwells without sloth or torpor; perceiving the light, 
mindful and clearly conscious he cleanses the mind of sloth and 
torpor. Getting rid of restlessness and worry, he dwells calmly; 

the mind inwardly tranquil, he cleanses the mind of restlessness and 
worry. Getting rid of doubt, he dwells doubt-crossed; unperplexed 
as to the states that are skilled, he cleanses his mind of doubt. 
[4] He, by getting rid of these five hindrances, which are defile¬ 
ments of the mind and deleterious to intuitive wisdom, aloof from 
pleasures of the senses, aloof from unskilled states of mind, enters 
and abides in the first meditation which is accompanied by initial 




» 1 1 li Wf 




1 M. iii. 3 now goes on differently from Af. i. 355-356 
8 Cf. M. iii. 90, 135; D . i. 70; A . ii. 210. 

3 Cf . M .i. 181, etc. 



III. 4 


To Gdnaka-Moggalldna 
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thought and discursive thought, is bom of aloofness and is rapturous 
and joyful. By allaying initial thought and discursive thought, his 
mind subjectively tranquillised and fixed on one point, he enters 
and abides in the second meditation which is devoid of initial thought 
and discursive thought, is born of concentration and is rapturous 


and joyful. By the fading out of rapture, he dwells with equanimity 


attentive and clearly conscious, and experiences in his person that 
joy of which the ariyans say: 4 Joyful lives he who has equanimity 
and is mindful/ and he enters and abides in the third meditation. 


By getting rid of joy, by getting rid of anguish, by the going down 


of his former pleasures and sorrows, he enters and abides in the 
fourth meditation which has neither anguish nor joy, and which is 
entirely purified by equanimity and mindfulness. Brahman, such 
is my instruction for those monks who are learners who, perfection 


being not yet attained, 1 dwell longing for the incomparable security 


from the bonds. But as for those monks who are perfected ones, 
the cankers destroyed, who have lived the life, done what was to 


be done, shed the burden, attained their own goal, the fetters of 


becoming utterly destroyed, and who are freed by perfect profound 
knowledge—these things conduce both to their abiding in ease here 


and now as well as to their mindfulness and clear consciousness. 


n 


When this had been said, the brahman Ganaka- 
thus to the Lord: 



spoke 




Now 


* 


being exhorted thus and instructed thus by the good 


Gotama, do all the good Gotama’s disciples attain the unchanging 
goal 2 —nibbana, or do some not attain it V 9 

u Some of my disciples, brahman, on being exhorted and instructed 
thus by me, attain the unchanging goal—nibbana; some do not 
attain it.” 


“ What is the cause, good Gotama, what the reason that, since 
nibbana does exist, 1 2 3 since the way leading to nibbana exists, since the 


good Gotama exists as adviser, some of the good Gotama’s disciples 


being exhorted thus and instructed thus by the good Gotama 


attain the unchanging goal—nibbana, but some do not attain it 


VMtfHHN* 




1 appattamdnasd, as at S. i. 121. “ Those who have not attained the fruits,” 

MA. iv. 70; who “ have not attained arahantship,” 8A. i. 183. Referring 
to the sekhd , learners, or those still undergoing training. 

2 dccantanilthd. Accanta can also mean utmost, culminating, supreme. 

3 lillhal' tva nibbdnath; but it possibly means “ granted that there is indeed 
nibbana.” This however is unnecessary since the brahman already assumes 

there is nibbana, and is here only emphasising (etw) We belief. 
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III. 4-6 


107. Ganakamoggattanasutta 

“ Well then, brahman, I will question you on this point in reply. 
As it is pleasing to you, so you may answer me. What do [5] you 
think about this, brahman ? Are you skilled in the way leading to 

Rajagaha 


v y 

“ Yes, sir; skilled am 1 in the way leading to Rajagaha.” 

“ What do you think about this, brahman ? A man might come 
along here wanting to go to Rajagaha; having approached you, he 

might speak thus: c I want to go to Rajagaha, sir; show me the way 
to this Rajagaha.’ You might speak thus to him: * Yes, my good 
man, this road goes to Rajagaha; go along it for a while. When you 
have gone along it for a while you will see a village; go along for a 
while; when you have gone along for a while you will see a market 
town; go along for a while. When you have gone along for a while 
you will see Rajagaha with its delightful parks, delightful forests, 
delightful fields, delightful ponds.* But although he has been 
exhorted and instructed thus by you, he might take the wrong road 
and go westwards. Then a second man might come along wanting 
to go to Rajagaha .. .(as above )... ‘... you will see Rajagaha with 

its delightful . . . ponds.* Exhorted and instructed thus by you he 

might get to Rajagaha safely. What is the cause, brahman, what 
the reason that, since Rajagaha does exist, since the way leading to 
Rajagaha exists, since you exist as adviser, the one man, although 
being exhorted and instructed thus by you, may take the wrong 
road and go westwards while the other may get to Rajagaha safely V* 


[ 6 ] 


<< 


What can I, good Gotama, do in this matter ? A shower of 


the way, good Gotama, am I.’* 

“ Even so, brahman, nibbana does exist, the way leading to nib¬ 
bana exists and I exist as adviser. But while some of my disciples, 
on being exhorted and instructed thus by me attain the unchanging 
goal—nibbana, some do not attain it. What can I, brahman, do in 
this matter ? A shower of the Way, brahman, is a Tathagata.’* 

When this had been said, the brahman Ganaka-Moggallana spoke 
thus to the Lord: 

“ Good Gotama, as for those persons 1 who, in want of a way of 

living, have gone forth from home into homelessness without faith, 
who are crafty, fraudulent, deceitful, who are unbalanced and puffed 
up, who are shifty, scurrilous and of loose talk, the doors of whose 
sense-organs are not guarded, who do not know moderation in eating, 
who are not intent on vigilance, indifferent to recluseship, not of 


1 From here as far as the beginning of the simile, cf. M. i. 32. 



III. 6-7 


To Ganaka-Moggallana 
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keen respect for the training, who are ones for abundance, lax, taking 
the lead in backsliding, shirking the burden of seclusion, who are 
indolent, of feeble energy, of confused mindfulness, not clearly con¬ 
scious, not concentrated but of wandering minds, who are weak in 

wisdom, drivellers—the good Gotama is not in communion with them . 

But as for those young men of respectable families who have gone 

forth from home into homelessness from faith, who are not crafty, 

fraudulent or deceitful, who are not unbalanced or puffed up, who 
are not shifty, scurrilous or of loose talk, the doors of whose sense- 
organs are guarded, who know moderation in eating, who are intent 
on vigilance, longing for recluseship, of keen respect for the training, 
who are not ones for abundance, not lax, shirking backsliding, taking 
the lead in seclusion, who are of stirred up energy, self-resolute, with 
mindfulness aroused, clearly conscious, concentrated, their minds 
one-pointed, who have wisdom, are not drivellers—the good Gotama 
is in communion with them . As, good Gotama, black gum is pointed 
to as chief of root-scents, 1 as red sandal-wood is pointed to as chief 
of pith-scents, as [7] jasmine is pointed to as chief of flower-scents 
even so is the exhortation of the good Gotama highest among the 
teachings of today. 2 Excellent, good Gotama, excellent, good Gota¬ 
ma. As, good Gotama, one might set upright what had been upset, 
or disclose what was covered, or show the way to one who had gone 
astray, or bring an oil-lamp into the darkness so that those with 
vision might see material shapes—even so in many a figure is dhamma 
made clear by the good Gotama. I am going to the revered Gotama 
for refuge and to dhamma and to the Order of monks. May the good 
Gotama accept me as a lay-follower going for refuge from today forth 
for as long as life lasts. ,, 


Discourse to Ganaka-Moggallana: 

The Seventh 


/S', iii. 156, v. 44, A. v. 22 and see G.S . v. 17, w. 1. 

2 paramajjadhammesu . Dhamma are things taught (among other meanings). 

mean the teachings of 
the six (heretical ?) teachers; among these the word of Gotama is the supreme, 
the utmost. 


MA. iv. 70 says: the teachings of today, ajja dhamma. 



108. DISCOURSE TO GOPAKA-MOGGALLANA 

(Gopakamoggallanasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time, not long after the Lord’s parinib- 

bam , the venerable Ananda 1 was staying near Rajagaha in the 


Bamboo Grove at the squirrels' feeding place. Now at that time 
King Ajatasattu of Magadha, the son of the lady of Videlia, distrust¬ 
ing King Pajjota, 2 was having Rajagaha strengthened. Then the 
venerable Ananda, dressing early in the morning, taking his bow 


and robe, entered Rajagaha for almsfood. Then it occurred to the 


venerable Ananda: “ It is still too early to walk for alms in Rajagaha. 
Suppose that I were to approach the brahman Gopaka-Moggallana 
and his place of work ?” 3 Then the venerable Ananda approached 
the brahman Gopaka-Moggallana and his place of work. The 
brahman Gopaka-Moggallana saw the venerable Ananda coming in 
the distance; seeing him he spoke thus to him: “ Let the good Ananda 


come, there is a welcome for the good Ananda. It is long since the 
good Ananda made this opportunity, that is for coming here. Let 
the good Ananda sit down, this seat is made ready." And the 
venerable Ananda sat down on the appointed seat. [8] The brah¬ 
man Gopaka-Moggallana, taking a low seat, sat down at a respectful 
distance. As he was sitting down at a respectful distance the brah¬ 
man Gopaka-Moggallana spoke thus to the venerable Ananda: 

“ Is there even one monk, Ananda, who is possessed in every way 
and in every part of all those things of which the good Gotama, 
perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One, was possessed V* 

“ There is not even one monk, brahman, who is possessed in every 
way and in every part of all those things of which the Lord was 


possessed, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One. For, brahman, 
this Lord was one to make arise a Way that had not arisen (before), 




1 A 


ayasmd , venerable, omitted in the text, no doubt in error. After the 
distribution of the relics Ananda was at Rajagaha to go through the recital of 
dhamma , MA. iv. 70. 

* This king was a friend of Bimbisara who was killed by his son Ajatasattu. 
At Vin. i. 276 //. (referred to at MA. iv. 71) Bimbisara sent his physician, 
Jivaka, to tend Pajjota once when he was ill. 

3 Outside the city, MA» iv. 71. 
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III. 8-9 


To Gopaka-Moggallana 


59 


to bring about a Way not brought about (before), to show a Way not 
shown (before); lie was a knowcr of the Way, an understander of the 
Way, skilled in the Way. But the disciples are now Way-followers 
following after him.” 1 

But this conversation between the venerable Ananda and the 
brahman Gopaka-Moggallana was interrupted, for the brahman 
Vassakara, 2 the chief minister in Magadha, while inspecting the works 
near Rajagaha, approached the venerable Ananda at the brahman 
Gopaka-Moggallana^ place of work; having approached, he ex¬ 
changed greetings with the venerable Ananda; having conversed in a 

friendly and courteous way, he sat down at a respectful distance. 
As he was sitting down at a respectful distance the brahman Vassa¬ 
kara, the chief minister in Magadha, spoke thus to the venerable 
Ananda: “ What now, Ananda, was the talk for which you were 
sitting here ? And what was that talk of yours that was 

interrupted V’ 

“ As to this, brahman, the brahman Gopaka-Moggallana said this 
to me: ‘ Is there even one monk, Ananda, who is possessed in every 
way and in every part of all those things of which the good Gotama, 
perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One, was possessed V When 
this had been said, I, brahman, spoke thus to the brahman Gopaka- 


Moggallana : * There is not even one monk 


• [»] 


But the 


disciples are now Way-followers following after him.’ This, brah¬ 
man, was the conversation that was interrupted between the brahman 


*1 


yy 


Gopaka-Moggallana and myself. For then you arrived. 

“Is there, good Ananda, even one monk who was designated by 
the good Gotama saying: 4 After my passing this one will be your 
support, 3 and to whom you might have recourse now ? 

“ There is not even one monk, brahman, who was designated by 
the Lord who knew and saw, perfected one, fully Self-A wakened One, 
saying: ‘After my passing this one will be your support/ and to 

whom we might have recourse now.” 


Cl 


pacchd samanndgatd 


MA 


pathama * gatassa Bkagavato 


pacchd samanugatd , they are following after (sam-arwgatd from sam 


Lord who has 


Samannagata 


sense of “ followed ” or “ following ” rather than in its more usual sense of 
“ possessed of, endowed with.” Both these meanings of the word are noted 

by P.E.D. 


Cf. Vin. iii. 43, and see B.D. i. 68, 

patisarana , called avassaya at MA 


I also recommend the word 


U 


mainstay ” which J. J. Jones uses in his translation of the Mhvu,, vol. iii. 


III. 9-10 


60 108. Gopakamoggalldnasutta 

“ But is there eveji one monk, Ananda, who is agreed upon by the 
Order and designated by a number of monks who are ciders, saying: 
4 After the Lord’s passing this one will be our support,’ and to whom 

you might have recourse now ?” 

“ There is not even one monk, brahman, who is agreed upon by 
the Order ... and to whom we might have recourse now.” 

“ But as you are thus without a support, good Ananda, what is the 

cause of your unity V 7 

“ We, brahman, are not without support; we have a support, 

brahman. Dhamma is the support.” 1 

“ When you were asked: * Is there even one monk, good Ananda, 
who was designated by the good Gotama, saying: After my passing 
this one will be your support, and to whom you might have recourse 
now V you said: ‘ There is not even one monk ... to whom we might 
have recourse now.’ When you were asked: ‘Is there even one 
monk, good Ananda, agreed upon by the Order and designated by a 
number of monks who are elders, saying: After the Lord’s passing 

this one will be our support,’ and to whom you might have recourse 
now V you said: 4 There is not even one monk . . . [ 10 ] to whom we 
might have recourse now.’ When you were asked: ‘But as you 

are thus without support, good Ananda, what is the cause of your 
unity ?’ you said: ‘ We, brahman, are not without a support; we 
have a support, brahman. Dhamma is the support.’ Good Ananda, 
what meaning is to be ascribed to what has been said ? ’ ’ 

“ There is, brahman, a rule of training laid down, an Obligation 
appointed for monks by that Lord who knows and sees, perfected 
one, fully Self-Awakened One. On every Observance Day we who 
live depending on the same field and village each and all gather 
together on the same day, and when we have gathered together we 
inquire what has happened to each one. While this is being told if 
there was an offence, a transgression on the part of a monk, we have 
him dealt with according to the rule, 2 according to the instruction. 

4 

Indeed the revered ones do not deal with us, it is the rule 3 that deals 
with us.” 

“ Now is there, good Ananda, even one monk whom you revere, 


1 Of. D. ii. 154. 

2 yaihadhamma . For examples see s.v. “ Rule, according to the ” in 
Indexes to B.D. iv, v. 

3 dhamma. The context here seems to require “ rule ” in translation, 

which only shows the olose inner bond of dhamma as teaching and dhamma 
as rule. 


III. 10-11 


To 
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reverence, esteem and honour and on whom, revering and reverenc¬ 
ing him, you live in dependence V 9 

“ There is, brahman, even one monk whom we revere . . . and 
honour and on whom, revering and reverencing him, we live in 



“ When you were asked: 4 Is there even one monk, good Ananda 
who was designated by the good Gotama . . . (as above) [ 11 ] . . . 


you said: 4 There is not even one monk, brahman, who is agreed upon 


by the Order and designated by a number of monks who are Elders, 

saying: After the Lord’s passing this one will be our arbiter, and to 


whom we might have recourse now.’ When you were asked: 4 Now 


is there, good Ananda, even one. monk whom you revere, reverence, 


esteem, honour and on whom, revering and reverencing him, you 
live in dependence V you said: 4 There is, brahman, even one monk 


whom we revere 


, . . and honour and on whom, revering and 
reverencing him, we live in dependence/ Good Ananda, what 


meaning is to be ascribed to what has been said ? 





a 


There are, brahman, ten satisfying things 2 that have been pointed 
out by the Lord who knows and secs, perfected one, fully Self- 

Awakened One. In whomsoever of us these things exist, him do 
we revere, reverence, esteem and honour and on him, revering and 
reverencing him, do we live in dependence. What are the ten ? 
Herein, brahman, a monk is moral, 3 he lives controlled by the control 
of the Obligations, endowed with (right) behaviour and pasture, 


seeing peril in the slightest faults and, undertaking them, he trains 


himself in the rules of training. He is one who has heard much, 
remembers what he has heard, stores up what he has heard; those 


things which are lovely at the beginning, lovely in the middle and 


lovely at the ending and which, with the meaning and the spirit, 
declare the Brahma-faring wholly fulfilled, perfectly purified, such 


things are much heard by him, borne in mind, familiarised by speech, 
pondered over in the mind, well penetrated by right view. He is 


content with the requisites of robe-material, almsfood, lodgings and 


medicines for the sick. He is one who acquires at will, without 
trouble, without difficulty the four meditations which are of the 
purest mentality, abidings in ease here and now. He experiences 
the various forms of psychic power; having been one he becomes 
manifold, having been manifold he becomes one; manifest or in- 






1 Cf . M. ii. 5. 

8 Cf . A. ii. 

8 Cf. M. i. 365. 




for four things which make an Elder, them . 


... 
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108. Gopakamoggallanasutla 


III. 11-12 


visible he goes unhindered through a wall, a rampart or a mountain as 
if through air; he plunges into the ground and shoots up again as if in 


water; lie walks upon the water without parting it as if on the ground; 
[12] sitting cross-legged he travels through the air like a bird on the 
wing; with his hand he rubs and strokes this moon and sun although 
they are of such mighty power and majesty; and even as far as the 
Brahma-world he has power in respect of his person. With the 

purified deva -like hearing surpassing that of men he hears both (hinds 
of) sounds— deva-liks ones and human ones, whether they be far or 


near. He knows intuitively by mind the minds of other beings, of 


other individuals so that he comprehends of a mind that is full of 

. . . confusion that it is full of attachment 


attachment 


aversion 


• • i 


aversion 


• ♦ 


confusion; or of a mind that is without attachment 


without aversion 


without confusion that it is without 


attachment... aversion ... confusion; or he comprehends of a mind 
that is contracted that it is contracted; or he comprehends of a mind 
that is distracted that it is distracted; or he comprehends of a mind 
that has become great that it has become great; or he comprehends 
of a mind that has not become great that it has not become great; 
or he comprehends of a mind that has (some other mental state) 
superior to it that it has (some other mental state) superior to it; 

or he comprehends of a mind that has no (other mental state) 
superior to it that it has no (other mental state) superior to it; or he 
comprehends of a mind that is composed that it is composed; or he 
comprehends of a mind that is not composed that it is not composed; 
or he comprehends of a mind that is freed that it is freed; or he 
comprehends of a mind that is not freed that it is not freed. He 
recollects a variety of former habitations, that is to say one birth, 
two births ... lie recollects a variety of former habitations. With 


the purified cfeva-vision surpassing that of men he sees beings as 


they pass hence and come to be and he comprehends that the beings 
are mean, excellent, fair, foul, in a good bourn, in a bad bourn accord¬ 
ing to the consequences of deeds. By the destruction of the cankers, 


having realised by his own super-knowledge here and now the free 


dom of mind and the freedom through intuitive wisdom that are 



cankerless, entering thereon he abides therein. 

These, brahman, are the ten satisfying things that have been 
pointed out by the Lord who knows and sees, perfected one, fully 
Self-Awakened One. In whomsoever of us these things exist, him 
do we revere, reverence, esteem and honour and on him, revering 
and reverencing him, do we live in dependence.” 




1 This may be the sole reference to him in the Pali Canon. He was 
“ commander-in-chief of the Magadha kingdom,” D.P.P.N. 
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III. 14-15 


108. Gopakamoggalldnasutta 

of the senses, and he does not comprehend as it really is the 
escape from the attachment to the pleasures of the senses that 
has arisen; he, having made attachment to the pleasures of the 
senses the main thing, 1 meditates on it, meditates absorbed, medi¬ 
tates more absorbed, meditates quite absorbed. 2 He dwells with 
his thought obsessed by ill-will, overcome by ill-will, and he does not 
comprehend as it really is the escape from the ill-will that has arisen; 

lie, having made ill-will the main thing, meditates on it, meditates 

absorbed, meditates more absorbed, meditates quite absorbed. He 
dwells with his thought obsessed by sloth and torpor ... by restless¬ 
ness and worry ... by doubt, overcome by doubt, and he does not 
comprehend as it really is the escape from the doubt that has arisen; 
he, having made doubt the main thing, meditates on it, meditates 
absorbed, meditates more absorbed, meditates quite absorbed. The 
Lord does not praise this kind of meditation, brahman. 

And what kind of meditation, brahman, does the Lord praise ? 
As to this, brahman, a monk, aloof from pleasures of the senses, 

aloof from unskilled states of mind, enters and abides in the first 
meditation which is accompanied by initial thought and discursive 
thought, is born of aloofness, and is rapturous and joyful. By 
allaying initial and discursive thought, with the mind subjectively 
tranquillised and fixed on one point, he enters and abides in the 
second meditation which is devoid of initial and discursive thought, 
is born of concentration, and is rapturous and joyful ... he enters 
and abides in the third meditation and the fourth meditation. The 
Lord praises this kind of meditation, brahman.” 

“ Indeed, good Ananda, the good Gotama contemned the medita¬ 
tion that is contemptible, commended that which is commendable. 
But now, if you please, good Ananda, we must be going. We are 
very busy, there is much to be done.” 

“ You, brahman, do that for which you deem it is now the right 


time. 




[15] Then Vassakara, the chief minister in Magadha, rejoicing 
in what the venerable Ananda had said, giving thanks, rising from 
his seat departed. Then soon after the brahman Vassakara, the 
chief minister in Magadha, had departed, the brahman Gopaka- 


Moggallana spoke thus to the venerable Ananda: 
Ananda has explained to us what we asked him.” 


C< 


The good 


1 antaram karitva; MA . iv. 73: abbhantaram karitva. See C.P.D ., and 

c/. M. iii. 38. 

* As at M. i. 334. 


III. 15 


To 




M 


Did we not say to you, brahman: * There is not even one monk, 
brahman, who is possessed in every way and in every part of all 
those things of which the Lord was possessed, perfected one, fully 
Self-Awakened One/ For, brahman, this Lord was one to make 


arise a Way that had not arisen (before), to bring about a Way not 


brought about (before), to show a Way not shown (before); he was 
a knower of the Way, an understander of the Way, skilled in the 
Way, But the disciples are now Way-followers following after 

him ’ r 

Discourse to Gopaka-Moggallana: 

The Eighth 


109. GREATER DISCOURSE (AT THE 

A FULL MOON 1 



OF 


(Mahapunnamasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord 



taying near Savatthi 


in the palace of Migara’s mother in the Eastern Monastery. Now 
at that time the Lord was sitting down in the open air on the night 
of a full moon on an Observance day, the fifteenth, 2 surrounded by 


Order of monks. Then a certain monk 



from his 


arranging his upper robe over one shoulder, having saluted the Lord 


with joined palms, spoke thus to the Lord: “ I, revered sir, would ask 


the Lord about a particular matter if 


Lord grants me the 


opportunity 3 to set forth a question 




<< 


Well then, monk, you, havm 



down on your own seat, 4 ask 


what you desire.” Then that monk, having sat down on his 


seat 



thus to the Lord 


•* *i"*m*> 




.*• * t ■+ 




1 As at 8. iii. 100 ff. 

* The fifteenth day of the lunar month. Of, 8. iii. 100, Vin. i. 104. 

3 okasarh karoli; cf . Vin. i. 114, iv. 344. 

4 MA. iv. 75 /. explains that this monk was the Elder in an Order of sixty 
who were staying in a forest. If he stood, they would stand, thereby showin 
disrespect to the Tathagata; but if they sat while their teacher was speaking 
they would be showing disrespect to him. But if the teacher sat they too 
would sit and so, all being tranquil, they would be able to receive the teaching 
on dhamma . 
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III. 15-17 




III. 17-18 


Time of a FuU Moon (Greater) 
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of feeling . . . the group of perception . . . the group of the habitual 
tendencies ... the group of consciousness V* 

“ The four great elementals, monk, are the cause, the four great 
elementals are the reason enabling a definition to be made of the 
group of material shape. (Sensory) impingement 1 2 is the cause, 
(sensory) impingement is the reason enabling a definition to be made 
of the group of feeling,., the group of perception... the group of the 
habitual tendencies. Name-and-shape is the cause, name-and- 

shape is the reason enabling a definition to be made of the group of 


consciousness. 


»2 


<< 


. * 

“ But how, revered sir, is there (wrong) view as to ‘ own body* 3 ?” 

“As to this, monk, an uninstructed average person, taking no 
count of the pure ones, unskilled in the dhamma of the pure ones, 
untrained in the dhamma of the pure ones, taking no count of the 
true men, unskilled in the dhamma of the true men, untrained in the 
dhamma of the true men, regards material shape as self, or self as 
having material shape, or material shape as in self, or self as in 
material shape. He regards feeling as self. . . perception as self... 
the habitual tendencies as self. , . He regards consciousness as self, 


or self as having consciousness, [18] or consciousness as in self, or 


self as in consciousness. Thus, monk, is there (wrong) view as to 
‘ own body/ ” 

“ But how, revered sir, is there not (wrong) view as to ‘ own 
body 1 ?” 


J 


“ As to this, monk, an instructed disciple of the pure ones, taking 
count of the pure ones, skilled in the dhamma of the pure ones, well 


trained in the dhamma of the pure ones, taking count of the true 


men, skilled in the dhamma of the true men, well trained in the 
dhamma of the true men, does not regard material shape as self. . , , 
He does not regard consciousness as self, nor self as having con¬ 
sciousness, nor consciousness as in self, nor self as in consciousness. 
Thus, monk, is there not (wrong) view as to ‘ own body/ ” 

“ And what, revered sir, is the satisfaction in material shape, what 

the peril, what is the escape from it ? What is the satisfaction in 
feeling ... in perception ... in the habitual tendencies ... in 
consciousness, what the peril, what is the escape from it ?” 


1 phassa. MA . iv. 78 says that if one is impinged upon then one feels, 
perceives, wills. 

2 Cf. D . ii. 62*63 where name-and-shape and consciousness are mutually 
dependent. Here re-linking consciousness is meant, MA. iv. 78. 

3 Gf. M. i. 300. 
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III. 18-19 


109. MahapuyimmastUta 

“ Monk, whatever happiness and bliss arise on account of material 
shape, this constitutes the satisfaction in material shape. Whatever 

impermanence, suffering, liability to change are in material shape, 
this constitutes the peril in material shape. Whatever the control 
of attachment to and desire for material shape, the getting rid of 

the attachment and desire, this constitutes the escape from material 


shap 


Monk, whatever happiness and bliss arise on account of 


feeling . . . perception . . . the habitual tendencies 
this constitutes the satisfaction in consciousnes 
permanence, suffering, liability to change are in 


Whatever im 


the peril in consciousness. Whatever the 


of 


attachment to and desire for consciousness, the getting rid of the 
attachment and desire, this constitutes the escape from con¬ 


sciousness. 


yy 


“ But, revered sir, (for a man) knowing what, seeing what, are 
there no latent conceits that 4 1 am the doer, mine is the doer 9 in 
regard to this consciousness-informed body and all the phenomena 
external to it V 9 

“ Whatever, monk, is material shape, past, future or present, 
internal or external, gross or subtle, mean [ 19 ] or excellent, or what¬ 
ever is far or near, he, thinking of all this material shape as ‘ This 
is not mine, this am I not, this is not my self/ sees it thus as it really 
is by means of perfect wisdom. Whatever is feeling 1 . . . perception 
... the habitual tendencies ... whatever is consciousness, past, future 
or present ... he, thinking of all this consciousness as ‘ This is not 
mine, this am I not, this is not my self/ sees it thus as it really is by 
means of perfect wisdom. Monk, (for a man) knowing thus, seeing 
thus, there are no latent conceits that * I am the doer, mine is the 
doer 9 in regard to this consciousness-informed body. ,, 

Then a reasoning arose in the mind of a certain monk thus: “ It is 

said, sir, 2 that material shape is not self, feeling is not self, perception 
is not self, the habitual tendencies are not self, consciousness is not 
self. Then what self do deeds affect that are done by not-self V ’ 3 

Then the Lord, knowing by mind the reasoning in the mind of this 
monk, addressed the monks, saying: “ This situation exists, monks, 


1 vedaruiy feeling, is omitted in the text, no doubt in error. 

2 iti kira bho. This looks like a case where a monk, in thought, applies bho 
to himself. Or else he is thinking (as translated at KS. iii. 88) “ so then you 
say.” 

3 “ In what self do these results appear ? Speaking thus, he fell into the 
view of eternalism,” MA . iv. 79. 


III. 19-20 
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Time of a Full Moon (Greater) 

when some foolish man here, not knowing, ignorant, with his mind 
in the grip of craving, may deem to go beyond 1 2 the Teacher's instruc¬ 
tion thus: 4 It is said, sir, that material shape is not self . . . con¬ 
sciousness is not self. Then what self do deeds affect that are done 

by not-self V You, monks, have been trained by me (to look for) 
conditions 2 now here, now there, in these things and in those. What 
do you think about this, monks ? Is material shape permanent or 
impermanent V* 

44 Impermanent, revered sir." 

“ But is what is impermanent painful or is it pleasant V 9 

44 Painful, revered sir." 

44 And is it right to regard that which is impermanent, suffering, 
liable to change, as, 4 This is mine, this am I, this is my self ’ ?" 

44 No, revered sir." 

44 What do you think about this, monks ? Is feeling . . . percep¬ 
tion . . . arc the habitual tendencies ... is consciousness permanent 
or impermanent ?" 


<< 


Impermanent, revered sir.” 


[ 20 ] 


<c 


But is what is impermanent painful or is it pleasant ? 


55 


44 Painful, revered sir." 

44 And is it right to regard that which is impermanent, suffering, 
liable to change, as 4 This is mine, this am I, this is my self ’ ?” 

44 No, revered sir." 

44 Wherefore, monks, whatever is material shape, past, future or 
present, internal . . . thinking of all this material shape as 4 This is 
not mine, this am I not, this is not my self,' he should see it thus as it 
really is by means of perfect wisdom. Whatever is feeling . . . 
whatever is perception . . . whatever are the habitual tendencies . . . 
whatever is consciousness, past, future or present, internal... think¬ 
ing of all this consciousness as 4 This is not mine, this am I not, this 
is not my self,' he should see it thus as it really is by means of perfect 
wisdom. Seeing it thus, monks, the instructed disciple of the pure 

ones turns away from material shape, lie turns away from feeling, 

turns away from perception, turns away from the habitual tendencies, 
turns away from consciousness; turning away he is detached; by his 
detachment he is freed; in freedom there is the knowledge that he is 
freed and he comprehends: Destroyed is birth, brought to a close 


1 atidhavati; cf. M. iii. 230, S. iii. 103, iv. 230, Hi. p. 43, Ud. 64. Explained 
at UdA. 352. It means to l> 3 '-pass, deviate from, outstrip, run ahead of, “ go 
one better than,” “ improve upon.” 

2 paticca-vinita , trained in conditions. S. iii. 104 reads patipuccha vinlta. 
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109. MahdpunriamasiUta 


III. 20-21 


the Brahma-faring, done is what was to be done, there is no more of 
being such or so.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what the 
Lord had said. 

And while this exposition was being spoken the minds of as many 
as sixty monks 1 were freed from the cankers with no grasping 
(remaining). 


Greater Discourse (at the Time) of a Full Moon: 

The Ninth 


110. LESSER DISCOURSE (AT THE TIME) OF 

A FULL MOON 

(Cujapunnamasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near SavatthI 
in the palace of Migara’s mother in the Eastern Monastery. Now 
at that time the Lord [21] was sitting down in the open air on the 
night of a full moon on an Observance day, the fifteenth, surrounded 

by an Order of monks. Then the Lord, having looked round the 
Order of monks which, as he did so, became quite silent, addressed 

the monks, saying: 

"Now, monks, could a bad man 2 know of a bad man: ‘This 

worthy is a bad man 9 V 9 
" No, revered sir.” 

" It is good, monks. This is impossible, monks, it cannot come to 
pass that a bad man could know of a bad man: ‘ This worthy is a bad 

1 Those referred to in MA. on this Sta. as having lived in the forest learning 
meditation under a teacher who, not satisfied with their progress, brought 
them to the Lord and himself questioned Him. MA. iv. 79 says that they 
had meditated on the usual subjects of meditation but now, mastering a new 
one and not moving from their cross-legged positions, they attained arahant- 
ship on the very seats on which they were sitting. 




true 


man, not 


asappurisa , called papapurisa at MA. iv. 79; not a “ 
following “ our ” dhamma and discipline. See A. ii. 179 where the brahman 
Vassakara (mentioned in M, Sta. 108) put some of these same questions to the 

Lord. 






III. 21 


Time of a Full Moon ( Lesser) 
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man. 


* 


But, monks, could a bad man know of a good man: ‘ This 


worthy is a good man 9 V 9 
“ No, revered sir.” 

“ It is good, monks. This too is impossible, monks, it cannot come 
to pass that a bad man could know of a good man: 4 This worthy 
is a good man.’ A bad man. monks, is nossessed of bad states of 


is a good man.’ A bad man, monks, is possessed of bad states of 
mind, he consorts with bad men, he thinks as do bad men, he advises 
as do bad men, he speaks as do bad men, he acts as do bad men, he 
has the views of bad men, he gives a gift as do bad men. And how, 

monks, is a bad man possessed of bad states of mind ? As to this, 

monks, a bad man is lacking in faith, he has no shame, no fear of 
blame, he has heard little, he is lazy, he is of muddled mindfulness, 
he is weak in wisdom—it is thus, monks, that a bad man is possessed 
of bad states of mind. 

And how, monks, does a bad man consort with bad men ? As to 
this, monks, those recluses and brahmans who are lacking in faith. 


have no shame, no fear of blame, who have heard little, who are lazy, 
of muddled mindfulness, weak in wisdom—these are the friends and 
companions of that bad man. It is thus, monks, that a bad man 
consorts with bad men. 

And how, monks, does a bad man think as do bad men ? As to 
this, monks, a bad man is set on self-torment, he is set on the torment 
of others, he is set on the torment of both—it is thus, monks, that a 
bad man thinks as do bad men. 


And how. monks, does a bad man advise as do bad men 


As 


this, monks 


$ 


bad man advises the torment of self and he advises 


the torment of others [22] and he advises the torment of both—it is 
thus, monks, that a bad man advises as do bad men. 

And how, monks, does a bad man speak as do bad men ? As to 
this, monks, a bad man is of lying speech, slanderous speech, harsh 


speech, e 
bad men 


gossip—it is thus, monks, that a bad man speaks as do 


And how, monks, does a bad man act as do bad men ? As to this, 

monks, a bad man is one to make onslaught on creatures, to take 

what has not been given, to enjov himself wrongly among the sense- 


pie 


thus, monks that a bad man acts as do bad men 


And how. monks, does a bad man have the views of bad men 1 As 


to this, monks, a bad man is of these views: ‘ There 


of) 


gift, there is no (result of) offering, there is no (result of) sacrifice; 
there is no fruit or ripening of deeds well done or ill done; there is not 

this world, there is not a world beyond; there is no (benefit from 
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serving) mother, no (benefit from serving) father; there are no 
spontaneously arising beings; there are not in the world recluses 
and brahmans who are faring rightly, proceeding rightly, and who 
proclaim this world and the world beyond, having realised them by 

their own super-knowledge.* It is thus, monks, that a bad man has 
the views of bad men. 

And how, monks, does a bad man give a gift as do bad men ? As 

to this, monks, a bad man gives a gift disrespectfully , 1 he gives a 
gift not with his own hand, he gives a gift without due consideration, 2 
lie gives a gift of what is not wanted, 3 he gives a gift regardless of the 
future. 4 It is thus, monks, that a bad man gives a gift as do bad 
men. 

Monks, that bad man, thus possessed of bad states of mind, who 
thus consorts with bad men, thinks thus as do bad men, advises 
thus as do bad men, speaks thus as do bad men, acts thus as do bad 
men, who thus has the views of bad men, who thus gives a gift as 
do bad men, on the breaking up of the body after dying arises in 
some bourn of bad men. And what, monks, is a bourn of bad men ? 
It is Niraya hell or animal birth. 

Now, monks, could a good man know of a good man: ‘ This worthy 
is a good man * V* 


[23] “ Yes, revered sir.” 

“ It is good, monks. This situation occurs, monks, that a good 
man could know of a good man: ‘ This worthy is a good man.* But, 
monks, could a good man know of a bad man: ‘ This worthy is a bad 


man 


% 




“ Yes, revered sir.” 

“ It is good, monks. This situation also occurs, monks, that a 
good man could know of a bad man: ‘ This worthy is a bad man.* 
A good man, monks, is possessed of good states of mind, he consorts 
with good men, he thinks as do good men, he advises as do good men, 
he speaks as do good men, he acts as do good men, he has the views 
of good men, he gives a gift as do good men. And how, monks, is a 


1 Cf. D. ii. 356, A . iii. 171 for these improper ways of giving a gift. Dis¬ 
respectfully means both towards the gift and the recipient. 

2 I.e. either of the gift or the recipient; acittikatva danam deti. 

8 apaviddha , not wanted, neglected, rejected (as useless). MA. iv. 81 says 
that wanting to throw it away, he gives it as though he were flinging a snake 
on to an ant-hill. 

4 anagamanaditthika , i.e. not thinking to whom will the fruit of the gift 
return (AA. iii. 291); or, hoping it will return to himself (MA. iv. 81). 
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Time of a Full Moon (Lesser) 

good man possessed of good states of mind ? As to this, monks, a 

good man has faith, he has shame and fear of blame, he has hear 

♦ 

much, he is of stirred up energy, he has mindfulness aroused, he has 
wisdom—it is thus, monks, that a good man is possessed of good 

states of mind. 



And 


monks, does a good man consort with good men 


As 


to this, monks, those recluses and brahmans who have faith, shame, 
fear of blame, who have heard much, are of stirred up energy, whose 
mindfulness is aroused, who have wisdom—these are the friends and 
companions of that good man. It is thus, monks, that a good man 

consorts with srood men. 


And how, monks, does a good man think as do good men ? As to 
this, monks, a good man is neither set on self-torment, nor on the 
torment of others nor on the torment of both—it is thus, monks, 
that a good man thinks as do good men. 


And how, monks, does a good man advise as do good men ? As 


to this, monks, a good man advises neither self-torment nor the 
torment of others nor the torment of both—it is thus, monks, that a 
good man advises as do good men. 

And how, monks, does a good man speak as do good men ? As to 


this, monks, a good man refrains from lying speech, from slanderous 


speech, from harsh speech, he refrains from gossiping—it is thus 


monks, that a good man speaks as do good men. 

And how, monks, does a good man act as do good men ? As to 
this, monks, a good man refrains from onslaught on creatures, from 


taking what has not been given 



from enjoying himself wrongly 


among the sense-pleasures—it is thus, monks, that a good man acts 
as do good men. 


And how, monks, does a good man have the views of good men ? 


As to this, monks, a good man is of these views: 4 There is (result of) 
gift, there is (result of) offering, there is (result of) sacrifice; there is 


fruit and ripening of deeds well done or ill done; there is this world 
there is a world beyond; there is (benefit from serving) mother, 


there 


is 



from 



father; there are spontaneously 
arising beings; there are in the world recluses and brahmans who 


are faring rightly, proceeding rightly and who proclaim this world 


and the world beyond having realised them by their own super¬ 
knowledge. It is thus, monks, that a good man has the views of 
good men. 


And how, monks, does a good man give a gift as do good men ? 


As to this, monks, a good man gives a gift respectfully, he gives a 
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gift with his own hand, 1 he gives a gift with due consideration, he 
gives a gift that is pure, he gives a gift with regard to the future. 2 
It is thus, monks, that a good man gives a gift as do good men. 

Monks, that good man, thus possessed of good states of mind, who 
thus consorts with good men, thinks thus as do good men, advises 
thus as do good men, speaks thus as do good men, acts thus as do 
good men, who thus has the views of good men, who thus gives a 

gift as do good men, on the breaking up of the body after dying arises 

in some bourn of good men. And what, monks, is a bourn of good 
men ? It is dem-greatness 3 or human greatness.” 4 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 

Lesser Discourse (at the time) of a Full Moon: 

The Tenth 

Devadaha Division: 

The First 


1 This clause is omitted in the text, probably in error. 

* He gives having faith in the deed and its ripening, A A. iii. 291. 

3 mahatiata ; MA. iv. 81 says that this means the devas of the six sensuous 
realms (for these cf, Vbh. 417). 

4 MA. iv. 81, success in (or, attainment of), sampatti , the three skills, 
kusalani, perhaps referring to skill in the three ways of body, speech and 
thought; or to skill due to the absence of attachment, hatred and confusion (?). 



IT. THE DIVISION OF THE UNINTERRUPTED 

(Anupadavagga) 




111. DISCOURSE ON THE UNINTERRUPTED 

(Anupadasutta 1 ) 


[25] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 
Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. While 
he was there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” 
“ Revered One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The 
Lord spoke thus: 

“ Proficient, 2 monks, is Sariputta; of great wisdom, 3 monks, is 
Sariputta; of wide wisdom, 4 monks, is Sariputta; of bright wisdom, 6 
monks, is Sariputta; of swift wisdom, 6 monks, is Sariputta; of acute 
wisdom, 7 monks, is Sariputta; of piercing wisdom, 8 monks, is 
Sariputta. For half a month, monks, Sariputta had uninterrupted 


1 anupada is continuous, or uninterrupted, “ the next step following.” 

2 pandita , clever or wise. For this and the following words for wisdom 
(spoken to Sariputta) see S. i. 191. MA . iv. 82 says he was skilled in the 
dhatu , the dyatana , dependent origination and in causal occasion and what is 
not causal occasion (thdndfhana, or, the possible and the impossible), with which 

cf. M. iii. 62. 

3 mahapanna. Cf. Pts. ii. 190, MA. iv. 83 which enumerate various kinds 
of “ great wisdom,” such as in the moral habits, concentration, freedom, the 
knowledge and vision of freedom, the causal occasion and what is not, attain¬ 
ments in the great abidings, the ariyan truths, the 37 things helpful to enlighten¬ 
ment, the fruits of recluseship, the super-knowledges and the great incomparable 


nibbana. See also A. ii. 67. 

4 puthupanna. Cf. Pts. ii. 191, MA. iv. 83, the same as mahapanna 


i some additions. See also A. i. 131, ii. 67. 
hasupahna. Cf. 8. v. 376, Pts . ii. 199. 
a MA. iv. 84 and Pts. to be connected wit! 


hasu would appear 


fulfilling the sila , the control of the sense-organs, moderation in eating, 
vigilance, and the body of moral habits, concentration, wisdom and freedom. 

Cf. kasati , to be glad. Hasa also found in Dhs., e.g. §9, 86, etc., in definition 


of pitiy rapture. 

* javanapahha. Cf. 8. v. 376-377, Pts. ii. 200. MA. iv. 84: he hastens 
quickly (in knowing) that all the khandha are impermanent, suffering, not-self. 

7 tikkhapahna. Cf. M. i. 11, D. iii. 126 and also see A. i. 46. MA. iv. 86: 
he quickly cuts through the defilements, and gets rid of evil unskilled states of 
mind, attachment, aversion and confusion, etc., that have arisen. 

8 nibbedhikapanna; cf. Pts. ii. 201 ff. t and for references see P.E.D. All 

these forms of wisdom are mentioned at 8. i. 63 (again of Sariputta) and at 


Jd . iv. 136. See K.8. i. 88, n. 1. 
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III. 25-26 






insight into things, 1 This, monks, is due to Sariputta’s uninter¬ 
rupted insight into things: as to this, monks, Sariputta, aloof from 
pleasures of the senses, aloof from unskilled states of mind, enters 
on and abides in the first meditation which is accompanied by initial 
thought and discursive thought, is born of aloofness, and is rapturous 

and joyful. And those things which belong to the first meditation: 
initial thought 2 and sustained thought 2 and rapture 2 and joy 2 and 

one-pointedness of mind , 2 impingement , 3 feelin 

thought, 3 desire, determination, energy, 4 mindfulness, 6 equanimity, 6 
attention, 7 are uninterruptedly set up 8 by him; known to him these 
things arise, known they persist, known they disappear. He 
comprehends thus: ‘ Thus indeed things that have not been in me 
come to be; having been they pass away.* He, not feeling attracted 9 
by these things, not feeling repelled, 10 independent, 11 not infatu¬ 
ated, 12 freed, 13 released, 14 dwells with a mind that is unconfined. 15 

He comprehends: ‘There is a further escape/ 18 There is zealous 
practice for him concerning that. 

And again, monks, Sariputta, by allaying initial and discursive 
thought, with his mind subjectively tranquillised and fixed on one 
point, [26] enters on and abides in the second meditation which is 
devoid of initial thought and discursive thought, is born of concentra¬ 
tion, and is rapturous and joyful. And those things which belong to 
the second meditation: inward tranquillity and rapture and joy and 


one-pointedness of mind, impingement, feeling 


equanimity, 


attention, are uninterruptedly set up by him; known to him these 


i 


Sfiriputta then gained arahantship in a fortnight, MA. iv, 86; also 


MA 


• » • 


2 See Dhs. 7-11, 84-88, 283-287, 371-376. 


extremely 


these and many of the following terms see Bud. Psych 


especially the notes 
3 See Dhs. 2-6, 2'3 
3 Dhs. 332. 

7 Dhs. 1334. 


8 


See Dhs. 13. 

Dhs. 163. 

anupadavavatthitd. 


a 


anupaya. The following sequence of terms occurs also at M. iii. 30. 


10 


anapaya 



11 anissita, i.e. of craving and wrong views, MA. iv. 

12 apatibaddha, i.e . by attachment and desire. 

18 vippamutta, i.e. from attachment to sense-pleasures. 

14 visarhyutta , i.e. from the four yokes or all the defilements, MA. iv. 89. 

16 vimariyadikatena cetasd; cf. S. iii. 31. Unconfined because of what it has 
eliminated. 

14 Cf. M. i. 38, and see M.L.S. i. 48, n. 7. But here it means, not nibbana, 
but the next excellent attainment. 
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things . . . disappear. He comprehends . . . 4 There is a further 
escape.’ There is zealous practice for him concerning that. 

And again, monks, Sariputta, by the fading out of rapture, dwells 
with equanimity, is mindful and clearly conscious, and he experiences 

in his person that joy of which the ariyans say: * Joyful lives he who 
has equanimity and is mindful,’ and he enters on and abides in the 
third meditation. And those things which belong to the third 
meditation: equanimity and joy and mindfulness and clear con¬ 
sciousness . . . equanimity, attention, are uninterruptedly set up by 
him; known to him these things . . . disappear. He comprehends 
... * There is a further escape.’ There is zealous practice for him 
concerning that. 

And again, monks, Sariputta, by getting rid of joy, by getting rid 
of anguish, by the going down of his former pleasures and sorrows, 
enters on and abides in the fourth meditation which has neither 
anguish nor joy, and which is entirely purified by equanimity and 
mindfulness. And those things which belong to the fourth medita¬ 
tion: equanimity, feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant . . . 
impassivity of mind, 2 purification by mindfulness, one-pointedness 
of mind, and impingement, feeling, perception, will, thought, desire, 
determination, energy, mindfulness, equanimity, attention, are 
uninterruptedly set up by him; known to him these things arise, 
known they persist, [27] known they disappear. He comprehends 
. . . * There is a further escape.’ There is zealous practice for him 
concerning that. 

And again, monks, Sariputta, by passing quite beyond perceptions 
of material shapes, by the going down of perceptions of sensory 
reactions, by not attending to perceptions of variety, thinking: 
‘ Ether is unending,’ enters on and abides in the plane of infinite 
ether. And those things which belong to the plane of infinite ether: 
perception in the plane of infinite ether and one-pointedness of mind 
and impingement, feeling . . . equanimity, attention, are uninter¬ 
ruptedly set up by him; known to him these things ,,. disappear, 




i 


The textual reading, passi vedana , is unintelligible to me. Neumann 


appears to give “ Reinheit.” The Corny, is silent. 




celaso anabhogo , impassivity of thought, lack of mental interest, lack of 
ideation, lack of inclination. See Pts. Contr. 9 p. 221, n. 4 on abhoga ; and see 
Vism. 164, quoted at MA, iv. 90 to show that celaso abhogo , which was present 
in the third jhdna, is absent in the fourth. Cf. also Vbh. 307, quoted Kvu. 425, 
panca vinndna andbhogd; and MA. ii. 63 andvaftano anabhogo . B.H.S.D . 

under andbhoga suggests “ effortless ” (adj.) and “ Non-effort, impassivity ” 
(subst.); see also s.v. abhoga . 
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He comprehends . . . ‘ There is a further escape.’ There is zealous 
practice for him concerning that. 

And again, monks, Sariputta, by passing quite beyond the plane 
of infinite ether, thinking, ‘ Consciousness is unending,’ enters on 
and abides in the plane of infinite consciousness. And those things 
which belong to the plane of infinite consciousness: perception in the 
plane of infinite consciousness and one-pointedness of mind and 

impingement, feeling.. , equanimity, attention, are uninterruptedly 

set up by him; known to him these things . . , disappear. He com¬ 


prehends 


* » * 


‘ There is a further escape.’ There is zealous practice 




for him concerning that. 

And again, monks, Sariputta, by passing quite beyond the 
plane of infinite consciousness, thinking: ‘There is not anything,’ 
enters on and abides in the plane of no-thing. And those things 
which belong to the plane of no-thing: perception in the plane of 
no-thing and one-pointedness of mind and impingement, 

... equanimity, attention, are uninterruptedly set up by him; known 
to him these things , .. disappear. He comprehends .., ‘ There is a 
further escape.’ There is zealous practice for him concerning that. 

And again, monks, Sariputta, by passing quite beyond the plane 
of no-thing, enters on and abides in the plane of neither-perception 
nor-non-perception. Mindful, he emerges from that attainment. 
When he has emerged, mindful, from that attainment he regards 
those things that are past, stopped, changed as: ‘ Thus indeed things 
that have not been in me come to be; having been they pass away.’ 
He, not feeling attracted by these things, not feeling repelled, in¬ 
dependent, not infatuated, freed, released, dwells with a mind that 
is unconfined. He comprehends: ‘ There is a further escape.’ 
is zealous practice for him concerning that. 

And again, monks, Sariputta, by passing quite beyond the plane 
of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, enters on and abides in the 
stopping of perception and feeling. And having seen by means of 
intuitive wisdom, his cankers are utterly destroyed. Mindful, he 
emerges from that attainment. When he has emerged, mindful, 
from that attainment he regards those things that are past, stopped, 
changed as: * Thus indeed things that have not been in me come to be; 
having been they pass away.’ He, not feeling attracted by these 
things, not feeling repelled, independent, not infatuated, freed, 
released, dwells with a mind that is unconfined. He comprehends: 

‘ There is no further escape.’ There is no zealous practice for him 
concerning that. 


There 
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Monks, if anyone speaking.rightly could say of a man: * He has 


attained to mastery, he has attained to going beyond 1 in the ariyan 
moral habit; he has attained to mastery, [29] he has attained to going 
beyond in the ariyan concentration; he has attained to mastery, 
he has attained to going beyond in the ariyan wisdom; he has attained 


to mastery, he has attained to going beyond in the ariyan freedom 


9 


speaking rightly he could say of Sariputta: 1 He has attained to 


mastery, he has attained to going beyond in the ariyan moral habit; 

he has attained to mastery, he has attained to going beyond in . . . 

the ariyan freedom/ 


Monks, if anyone speaking rightly could say of a man: ‘ He is the 


Lord's own son, born of his mouth, bom of dhamma , formed by 

dhamma y an heir to dhamma , not an heir to material things ’— 
speaking rightly he could say of Sariputta: < He is the Lord's own 
son, born of his mouth, born of dhamma , formed by dhamma , an 
heir to dhamma , not an heir to material things.' 

monks, rolls on rightly the incomparable wheel of 



dhamma set rolling by the Tathagata. 


99 


Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse on the Uninterrupted 

The First 


112. DISCOURSE ON THE SIXFOLD CLEANSING 

(Chabbisodhanasutta) 


Thus have I heard; At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi in 

the Jeta Grove in Anathapiodika’s monastery. While he was there 

the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ 
these monks answered the Lord in assen 



>9 <C 


U 


Monks, a monk here declares profound 


Revered One,’ 
The Lord spoke thus: 

saying 



Destroyed is birth, brought to a close the Brahma-faring, done 


•V* 




1 


paramippatta. Par ami 


perfection, accomplishment, going 


beyond. MA. iv. 91 gives nipphatlipaita , attained accomplishment 
pletion, perfection. 
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III. 29-30 


what was to be done, there is no more of being such or so/ Monks, 
the words of this monk are to be neither rejoiced in nor protested 
against. 1 Without (your) rejoicing or protesting, the question 
might be asked: “ Your reverence, these four modes of statement 8 
have been rightly pointed out by that Lord who knows and sees, 

perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One. What four ? That which 
when seen is spoken of as seen, that which when heard is spoken of as 

heard, that which when sensed is spoken of as sensed, [30] that 
which when cognised is spoken of as cognised. 3 Your reverence, 
these four modes of statement have been rightly pointed out by that 

Lord who knows and sees, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One. 
But knowing what, seeing what in respect of these four modes of 
statement can your reverence say that his mind is freed from the 
cankers with no grasping (remaining) ? ’ Monks, the explanation of 
the monk in whom the cankers are destroyed, who has lived the life, 
done what was to be done, laid down the burden, attained his own 
welfare, in whom the fetters of becoming are utterly destroyed and 
who is freed by right profound knowledge, would be in accordance 
with dhamma were he to say: ‘ I, your reverences 
attracted 4 to things seen . . . heard . . . sensed . . . cognised, not 
feeling repelled by them, independent, not infatuated, freed, released, 

dwell with a mind that is unconfined. So, your reverences, as I 
know thus, see thus in respect of these four modes of statement, I can 
say that my mind is freed from the cankers with no grasping 
(remaining)/ Monks, that monk’s words should be rejoiced in and 
approved of by the monks, saying: c It is good/ When they have 
rejoiced in and approved of his words, saying, * It is good/ a further 
question might be asked : 5 

‘ Your reverence, these five groups of grasping have been rightly 
pointed out by that Lord who knows and sees, perfected one, fully 
Self-Awakened One. What five ? That is to say, the group of 



grasping after material shape, the group of grasping after feeling, 


the group of grasping after perception, the group of grasping after 


the habitual tendencies, the group of grasping after consciousness. 
Your reverence, these five groups of grasping have been rightly 


approved 


Of. M. iii. 207, D. ii. 124 


voh&ra 


3 On dittha suta muta vinnata see B.D. ii. 166, n. 3; and cf, 
246, iv. 307, Z>. iii. 232, Vbh. 376. 


4 “ Attracted, repelled, independent,** etc., as at M. iii. 25. 

5 That is, if the monks are not satisfied with his explanation. 
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The Sixfold Cleansing 

pointed out by that Lord who knows and sees, perfected one, fully 
Self-Awakened One. But knowing what, seeing what in respect of 
these five groups of grasping can your reverence say that his mind is 
freed from the cankers with no grasping (remaining) V Monks, the 
explanation of the monk in whom the cankers are destroyed, who has 

lived the life . . . and who is freed by right profound knowledge, 
would be in accordance with dhamma were he to say: < I, your 
reverences, having known that material shape . . . feeling . . . per¬ 
ception . . . the habitual tendencies . . . consciousness is of little 

strength, fading away, 1 comfortless; [31] by the destruction, fading 
away, stopping, giving up and casting out of grasping after and 

hankering after 2 material shape . . . feeling . . . perception . . * the 
habitual tendencies . . . consciousness which are mental dogmas, 
biases and tendencies, 3 I comprehend that my mind is freed. So, 
your reverences, as I know thus, see thus in respect of these five 
groups of grasping, I can say that my mind is freed from the cankers 
with no grasping (remaining)/ Monks, that monk’s words should 
be rejoiced in and approved of by the monks, saying: * It is good.’ 
When they have rejoiced in and approved of his words, saying: 

■ It is good,’ a further question might be asked; 

* Your reverence, these six elements have been rightly pointed out 
by that Lord who knows and sees, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened 


One 


What 


The element of extension, the element of 


hesion. the element of radiation, the element of motion. 4 the element 


of space, 6 the element of 


Your reverence, these 


virdga , explained at M A. iv. 92 as vigacchanasabhava , “ of the nature to 


disappear 




upayupadana , a synonym for wrong views and craving, MA 


Cl 


M 


M. i. 423 /.; and on the six 


M. iii. 62, 240, D . iii. 247, S . ii. 248, A. i. 176, Vbh. 82/jf., and cf, 


akasadhdtUy or possibly i 
(tsamphutlha , not filled 


with, not contacted 


!. Akdsa is explained 
untouched). C.P.D., 


samphula, gives “ not filled (with: instr.) c/ 
^possible to plough, cut or break akdsa, sky, sp« 
. . . asamphutthath catuhi mahabhutehi , not f 


See Dhs 


See 


aka8o ... 

elementals. Bud. Psych . Ethics , p. 194, notes 1, 2, refers to M 
points out that akasadhatu appears to occur as a fifth element 
Miln . 271 where of akdsa and nibbdna it is said that neither is born of deeds, 
cause or the creative power of nature. The question of M space ” is discussed 
by A. B. Keith in Bud. Philosophy, pp. 168-169. 

9 vihnanadhdtu, called at MA. iv. 93 —VbhA. 65 vijaiwdhdtu, element of 
discrimination. 
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elements have been rightly pointed out by that Lord who knows and 
sees, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One. But knowing what, 
seeing what in respect of these six elements can your reverence say 
that his mind is freed from the cankers with no grasping (remaining) ? f 
Monks, the explanation of that monk in whom the cankers are 


destroyed, who has lived the life 


and who is freed by right 


profound knowledge would be in accordance with dhamma were he 

to say: /1, your reverences, went to the element of extension as 
not-self and to self as not dependent on the element of extension 


went-to the element of cohesion 


radiation 


motion 


space 


. . . consciousness as not-self and to self as not dependent on 
the element of consciousness; by the destruction, fading away, 
stopping, giving up and casting out of grasping after and hankering 
after these things which are dependent on the element of extension 


cohesion 


radiation 


motion 


space 


♦ ♦ 


consciousness 


which are mental dogmas, biases and tendencies, I comprehend that 
my mind is freed. So, your reverences, as I know thus, see thus 
in respect of these six elements, I can say that my mind is freed 
from the cankers with no grasping (remaining).’ Monks, that 
monk’s words [32] should be rejoiced in and approved of by the 
monks, saying: 6 It is good.’ When they have rejoiced in and ap¬ 
proved of his words, saying: * It is good/ a further question might 
be asked; 

c Your reverence, these six internal and external (sense-)fields 
have been rightly pointed out by that Lord who knows and sees 

perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One. What six ? The eye as 
well as material shapes, the ear as well as sounds, the nose as well 
as smells, the tongue as well as tastes, the body as well as tactile 
objects, the mind as well as mental states. Your reverence, these 
six internal and external (sense-)fields have been rightly pointed 
out by that Lord who knows and sees, perfected one, fully Self 


* 


w ' A. ' V 

Awakened One. But knowing what, seeing what in respect of these 
six internal and external (sense-)fields can your reverence say that 
his mind is freed from the cankers with no grasping (remaining) V 
Monks, the explanation of that monk in whom the cankers are des¬ 
troyed, who has lived the life, done what was to be done, laid down 
the burden, attained his own welfare, in whom the fetters of becom¬ 
ing are utterly destroyed and who is freed by right profound know¬ 
ledge, would be in accordance with dhamma were he to say: ‘ Your 
reverences, whatever is desire, whatever is attachment, whatever 
is delight, whatever is craving for eye, material shape, visual con- 
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sciousness and for tilings cognisable through visual consciousness, 


1 


by the destruction, fading away, stopping, giving up and casting out 


of grasping after and hankering after these things which are mental 
dogmas, biases and tendencies, I comprehend that my mind is freed. 
Your reverences, so it is with the car, sounds, auditory consciousness 
. . , the nose, smells, olfactory consciousness . . . the tongue, tastes, 
gustatory consciousness . . . the body, tactile objects, bodily con¬ 


sciousness 


. , . the mind, mental states, mental consciousness, with 
mental states cognisable through mental consciousness. So, your 


reverences, as I know thus, see thus in respect of these six internal- 

external (sense-)fields, I can say that my mind is freed from the 
cankers with no grasping (remaining)/ Monks, that monk’s words 
should be rejoiced in and approved of by the monks, saying: * It is 
good.’ When they have rejoiced in and approved of his words, 


saying 


It is good,’ a further question might be asked: 


But knowing what, seeing what in respect of this consciousness- 




informed body and all external phenomena can your reverence say 
that his tendency to pride that " I am the doer, mine is the doer 

is properly extirpated 


2 



Monks, the explanation of that monk 

in whom the cankers are destroyed, who has lived the life, done what 
was to be done, laid down the burden, attained his own welfare, in 

whom the fetters of becoming are utterly destroyed and who is 
freed by right profound knowledge, would be in accordance with 
dhamma were he to say: ‘ Formerly, your reverences, when I was a 

householder, I was ignorant. The Tathagata or a disciple of the 


Tathagata taught me dhamma . When I had heard that dhamma 


I gained faith in the Tathagata; being possessed of that faith I had 


gained in him, I reflected thus: “ The household life is confined and 
dusty, 2 going forth is in the open; it is not easy for one who lives 
in a house to fare the Brahma-faring wholly fulfilled, wholly pure, 
polished like a conch-shell. Suppose now that I, having cut off my 
hair and beard, having put on saffron robes, should go forth from 


home into homelessness ?” So I, your reverences, after a time, 

etting rid of my wealth, whether small or great, getting rid of my 

circle of relations, whether small or great, having cut off my hair and 



beard, having put on saffron robes, went forth from home into 


homelessness. I, being gone forth thus, endowed with the training 


and the way of living of monks, abandoning onslaught on creatures 










t 


Whether past, future or present, MA, iv. 93 ff. where reference is also 


made to the Ckannovadasutta {M. Sta, 144). 

2 For the following passage cf. M. i. 179 ff. (M.L.S. i. 224 ff.). 
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abstained from onslaught on creatures; the stick laid aside, the 
sword laid aside, I lived scrupulous, kindly, friendly and Compassion- 


Abandoning the taking 


ate towards all living things and creatures, 
of what had not been given, I abstained from taking what had nol 

been given; taking (only) what was given, waiting for what was given 
without stealing I lived with self become pure. Abandoning un 


chastity, I was one that was chaste, keeping remote (from un 

chastity), refraining from dealings with women. Abandoning lyin 
speech, I was one who abstained from lying speech, I was a truth 



peaker, a bondsman to truth, trustworthy, dependable, no deceiver 
of the world. Abandoning slanderous speech, I abstained from 
slanderous speech; having heard something here I was not one to 
repeat it elsewhere for causing variance among these (people); or, 

having heard something elsewhere I was not one to repeat it here for 

♦ 

In this way I was a 


among these 



causing variance 
reconciler of those who were at variance and one who combined 
those who were friends. Concord was my pleasure, concord my 
delight, concord my joy, concord the motive of my speech. Aban¬ 
doning harsh speech, I abstained from harsh speech. Whatever 
speech was gentle, pleasing to the ear, [34] affectionate, going to the 


heart, urbane, pleasant to the manyfolk, agreeable to the many folk 
—I was one who uttered speech like that. Abandoning frivolous 
chatter, I abstained from frivolous chatter. I was a speaker at the 
right time, a speaker of fact, a speaker on the goal, a speaker on 
dhammdy a speaker on discipline, I spoke words that were worth 
treasuring, with opportune similes, purposeful, connected with the 
goal. I abstained from destruction to seed-growth and vegetable- 
growth. I was one who ate one meal a day, desisting at night, 
refraining from eating at a wrong time. I abstained from watching 
shows of dancing, singing and music. I abstained from using gar¬ 


lands, scents, unguents, adornments, finery. I abstained from using 


high beds, large beds . . . from accepting gold and silver . . . from 
accepting raw grain . . . 


raw meat 


women and girls 



women 


slaves and men slaves . . . goats and sheep 


fowl and swine 


• * 


elephants, cows, horses, mares , . . fields and sites ... I was one that 
abstained from the practice of sending or going on messages. I 


abstained from buying and selling . . . from cheating with weights, 
bronzes and measures. I abstained from the crooked ways of 
bribery, fraud and deceit. . . from maiming, murdering, manacling, 
highway robbery. I was contented with the robes for protecting 


my body, with the almsfood for sustaining my stomach. Wherever 
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I went I took these things with me as I went. As a bird on the wing 
takes its wings with it wherever it flies, even so did I, your reverences, 
contented with the robes for protecting my body and with the alms- 
food for sustaining my stomach, take these things with me wherever 
I went. I, possessed of this body of ariyan moral habit, inwardly 
experienced the bliss of blamelcssncss. 

If I saw a material shape with the eye I was not entranced by the 

general appearance, I was not entranced by the detail. If I dwelt 
with this organ of sight uncontrolled, covetousness and dejection, 
evil unskilled states, might flow in. So I fared along controlling it, 


I guarded the organ of sight, I achieved control over the organ 



of sight. If I heard a sound with the ear ... If I smelt a smell with 
the nose ... If I savoured a taste with the tongue ... If I felt a touch 
with the body ... If I cognised a mental state with the mind I was 
not entranced by the general appearance, I was not entranced by 
the detail... I achieved control over the organ of mind. I, possessed 
of this ariyan control over the sense-organs, inwardly experienced 


the bliss of being “ unaffected.’’ 1 

Whether I was setting out or returning, I was one who comported 
myself properly; whether I was looking down or looking round . . . 
bending back or stretching out (my arm) . . . carrying my outer 
cloak, bowl or robe . . . munching, drinking, eating, savouring . . , 
obeying the calls of nature . . . walking, standing, sitting, asleep, 
awake, talking or silent, I was one who comported myself properly. 

Possessed of this ariyan body of moral habit and possessed of this 
ariyan control over the sense-organs and possessed of this ariyan 
mindfulness and clear consciousness, I chose a remote lodging in a 
forest, at the root of a tree, on a mountain slope, in a wilderness, 
a hill-cave, a cemetery, a forest haunt, in the open or on a heap of 
straw. Eeturning from alms-gathering after the meal, I sat down 

holding the back erect, having made mindfulness rise 
up in front of me. By getting rid of covetousness for the world, 

I dwelt with a mind devoid of coveting, I purified the mind of coYet- 

By getting rid of the taint of ill-will, I dwelt benevolent in 
mind; and compassionate for the welfare of all creatures and beings, 
I purified the mind of the taint of ill-will. By getting rid of sloth 
and torpor, I dwelt devoid of sloth and torpor; perceiving the light, 
mindful and clearly conscious, I purified the mind of sloth and 
torpor. By getting rid of restlessness and worry, I dwelt calmly, 


cross¬ 



ing 


1 See note at M.L.S. ii. 11 (on M. i. 346). 
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the mind subjectively tranquillised, I purified the mind of restless 



rid of doubt, I dwelt doubt-crossed, 
that are skilled, I purified the mind 


ness and worry. By 
unperplexed as to the 
of doubt. 

[36] By getting rid of these five hindrances— defilements of the 
mind and weakening to intuitive wisdom—aloof from pleasures of 
the senses, a loof from unskilled states of mind, I entered on and abided 

in the first meditation which is... joyful. By allaying initial thought 


and discursive thought ... I entered on and abided in the second 
meditation which is * , . joyful. By the fading out of rapture, I 
dwelt with equanimity . * , and I entered on and abided in the third 


meditation. By getting rid of joy and by getting rid of anguish 


. . . I entered on and abided in the fourth meditation which . . . 
is entirely purified by equanimity and mindfulness. 

Thus with the mind composed, quite 
without blemish, without defilement, grown soft and workable, 
stable, immovable, I directed my mind to the knowledge of the 



quite clarified 


destruction of the cankers. 1 I understood as it really is: This is 


anguish . . . this the arising of an 




. . . this the stopping of 


anguish . . . this the course leading to the stopping of anguish. I 


understood as it really is: These are the cankers.,. this is the arising 
of the cankers ... this the stopping of the cankers ,.. this the course 


leading to the stopping of the cankers. When I knew and saw this 
thus, my mind was freed from the canker of the sense-pleasures and 
my mind was freed from the canker of becoming and my mind was 
freed from the canker of ignorance. In freedom the knowledge came 


to be that I was freed and I comprehended: Destroyed is birth, 
brought to a close the Brahma-faring, done is what was to be done, 
there is no more of being such or so. So, your reverences, as I know 


tf-rrr- vrr.'wr:. ——— — —». 


*•-«««»» . . . mi 4 » < 


. . . mm ♦ v*** -M 


1 Bu. at MA. iv. 94 is rather hard put to it to explain the six ways of 
cleansing, and says the name of this Discourse is also Ekavisajjakasuita , the 
Discourse on Adhering to one (thing). Here the six to bo purified are the four 
statements, the five groups, the six elements, the six internal-external sense- 
fields, one’s own consciousness-informed body, and that of others. But Theras 
living overseas reduce the consciousness-informed body of oneself and of 


others to one (category) and speak of the six parts together with the four kinds 


of nutriment. But these six parts; Of what, how then, when, where have you 
possession, which defilements have you destroyed, how many things have 
you acquired ?—should be corrected by the Vinaya exegesis. 

Bu. also says, loc. cit that former habitations and deva -like vision were not 
spoken of because monks do not ask about a mundane state but only about a 
supermundane one. 
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thus, see thus, in respect of this consciousness-informed body and all 
external phenomena, I can say that my tendency to pride that “ I 
am the doer, mine is the doer ** has been properly extirpated/ 
Monks, that monk’s words should be rejoiced in and approved of 

by the monks, saying: ‘ It is good,’ When they have rejoiced in * 

of his words, saying: ‘ It is good/ he should be in- 
* It is a gain for 

gotten by you, your reverence, that we see a Brahma-farer in one 
such as is the venerable one/ ** 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 

the Lord had said. 

Discourse on the Sixfold Cleansing: 

The Second 


you, your reverence, [37] it is well 


and approved 
formed thus: 


113. DISCOURSE ON THE GOOD MAN 


(Sappurisasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near SavatthI 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. While he was 

there the Lord addressed the monks, Saying: “ Monks/* “ Revered 
One/* these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 
thus: “ I will teach you, monks, dliamma of good men and dhamma 
of bad men. Listen to it, pay careful attention and I will speak/* 
“ Yes, revered sir,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The 


Lord spoke 


And what, monks, is dhamma of good men ? As to this, monks, 

a bad man has gone forth from a high family. 1 He reflects thus: 

* I have gone forth from this high family; but these other monks 
have not gone forth from a high family.* Because he belongs to 
a high family he exalts himself, disparages the others. This, monks, 
is dhamma of a bad man. But a good man, monks, reflects thus: 
‘ It is not because of one’s belonging to a high family that things of 



1 MA. iv. 98, a khattiya (noble warrior) family or a brahman family. 
Cf. Vin. iv. 6 where distinguished birth, ukkatlhd jciti , is assigned to these two. 
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greed, things of aversion, things of confusion go to destruction 
For even if one be not gone forth from a high family, one may stil 
fare along in complete accordance with dhamma, may fare a Ion 

correctly, [38] may be a farer according to dhamma, and therefore 
be one to be honoured and commended.’ He, having made the 




e itself the main thing, 1 neither exalts himself for belonging to 

ii family nor disparages others. 


This, monks, is dhamma of 


good man 


And again, monks, a bad man has gone forth from a great family 


be set out at length in the way given below 3 ) 


has gone 


forth from a very rich family 


has gone forth from an eminent 


family 


He reflects thus: ‘ I have gone forth from an eminent family 



but these other monks have not gone forth from an eminent family,’ 
Because of his eminence he exalts himself, disparages the others. 
This too, monks, is dhamma of a bad man. But a good man, monks, 
reflects thus: * It is not because of one’s eminence that things of 
greed, things of aversion, tilings of confusion go to destruction^ 
For even if one be not gone forth from an eminent family, one 
may still fare along in complete accordance with dhamma , may 
fare along correctly, may be a farer according to dhamma , and 
therefore be one to be honoured and commended.’ He, havin 
made the course itself the main thing, neither exalts himself for 
his eminence nor disparages others. This too, monks, is dhamma of 
a good man. 

And again, monks, a bad man is well-known, famous. He reflects 
thus: ‘ I am well-known, famous, but these other monks are little 
known, of no esteem.’ 4 Because of his being well-known he exalts 
himself, disparages the others. This too, monks, is dhamma of a 
bad man. But a good man reflects thus: * It is not because of one’s 
being well-known that things of greed, aversion, confusion go to 
destruction. For even if one be not well-known, famous, one may 
still fare along in complete accordance with dhamma . . . honoured 

and commended.’ He, having made the course itself the main 
thing, neither exalts himself for being well-known nor disparages 
others. This too, monks, is dhamma of a good man. 

[39] And again, monks, a bad man acquires the requisites of robe- 
material, almsfood, lodgings and medicines for the sick. He reflects 


***** 


i 


so palipadam yew aidaram karilva, cf. M. iii. 14. 

2 A noble, brahman or merchant family, MA. iv. 98. 

8 I.e. “ above ” to us who use a printed book instead of a palm-leaf MS 

4 Cf. M. i. 192. 
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thus: * I am an acquirer of the requisites of . . . medicines for the 
sick, but these other monks are not acquirers of the requisites of 
. . . medicines for the sick.’ Because of these acquisitions he exalts 
himself, disparages the others. This too, monks, is dhamma of a 

bad man. But a good man reflects thus: 4 It is not through one’s 
acquisition that things of greed, aversion, confusion go to destruc¬ 
tion. For even if one be not an acquirer of the requisites of . . . 
medicines for the sick, one may still fare along in complete accord¬ 
ance with dhamma . . . honoured and commended.’ . . . This too, 
monks, is dhamma of a good man. 

And again, monks, a bad man is one who has heard much. He 

reflects thus: 4 1 am one who has heard much, but these other monks 

have not heard much.’ Because of his having heard much he exalts 
himself and disparages the others. This too monks, is dhamma of a 
bad man. But a good man reflects thus: 4 It is not through one’s 
hearing much that things of greed ... go to destruction. For even 
if one has not heard much, one may still fare along . . . commended.* 

. . . This too, monks, is dhamma of a good man. 

And again monks a bad man is expert in Vinaya. He reflects 
thus: 4 1 am expert in Vinaya, but these other monks are not expert 
in Vinaya.’ Because of his being expert in Vinaya he exalts himself, 
disparages the others. This too, monks, is dhamma of a bad man. 
But a good man reflects thus: 4 It is not through one’s being expert 
in Vinaya that things of greed . . . [40] ... go to destruction. For 

even if one be not expert in Vinaya, one may still fare along . . . 
commended.’. .. This too, monks, is dhamma of a good man. 

And again, monks, a bad man is a speaker on dhamma ... he 
exalts himself, disparages the others. This too, monks, is dhamma 
of a bad man. But a good man reflects thus: 4 It is not through 
one’s being a speaker on dhamma .. . even if one is not a speaker on 
dhamma , one may still fare along . . . commended.’ . . . This too, 
monks is dhamma of a good man. 

And again, monks, a bad man is a forest-dweller 1 ... a wearer of 

robes taken from the dust-heap [41] ... a beggar for alms .. . one 
who stays at the root of a tree . . . [42] ... in a cemetery ... in the 
open air ... one who remains in a sitting posture ... who sits on the 
seat offered ... who eats once (a day). He reflects thus: 4 1 eat once 
(a day only), but these other monks eat not once (a day only).’ 


1 Here are mentioned nine out of the thirteen dhiiianga, or ascetic practices, 
for which see Vism. 61 ff. 
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Because of his eating once (a day only) he exalts himself, disparages 

the others. This too, monks, is dhamma of a bad man. But a good 
man reflects thus: 4 It is not through one’s eating once (a day only) 
that things of greed go to destruction, that things of aversion go 
to destruction, that things of confusion go to destruction. For 
even if one be not one that eats once (a day only), one may still 


fare along in complete accordance with dhamma, may fare along 

correctly, may be a farer according to dhamma , and therefore 
be one to be honoured and commended.’ He, having made the 
course itself the main thing, neither exalts himself for eating once 
(a day only) nor disparages others. This too, monks, is dhamma of 
a good man. 

And again, monks, a bad man, aloof from pleasures of the senses, 
aloof from unskilled states of mind, enters on and abides in the first 
meditation which is accompanied by initial thought and discursive 
thought, is born of aloofness, and is rapturous and joyful. He 
reflects thus: * I am an acquirer of the attainment of the first medita¬ 
tion, but these other monks are not acquirers of the attainment of 
the first meditation.’ He exalts himself for that attainment of the 
first meditation, disparages the others. This too, monks, is dhamma 
of a bad man. But a good man, monks, reflects thus: ‘ Lack of 
desire 1 even for the attainment of the first meditation has been 
spoken of by the Lord; for whatever they imagine it to be, it is 
otherwise.’ He, [43] having made lack of desire itself the main 
thing, neither exalts himself on account of that attainment of the 
first meditation nor disparages others. This too, monks, is dhamma 
of a good man. 

And again, monks, a bad man, by allaying initial thought and 
discursive thought, with the mind subjectively tranquillised and 
fixed on one point, enters on and abides in the second meditation 
which is devoid of initial thought and discursive thought, is born 

of concentration, and is rapturous and joyful... enters on and abides 
in the third meditation . . . the fourth meditation. He reflects 
thus . .. He exalts himself for that attainment of the fourth medita¬ 
tion, disparages the others. This too, monks, is dhamma of a bad 
man. But a good man reflects thus: * Lack of desire even for the 
attainment of the fourth meditation has been spoken of by the Lord; 
for whatever they imagine it to be, it is otherwise.’ He, having 


1 atammayatd . This is niitanhatd , while lammayatd is tanhd, MA . iv. 9D. 

Of. M. i. 319, iii. 220, A. i. 150, iii. 444. 
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made lack of desire itself the main thing, neither exalts himself on 
account of that attainment of the fourth meditation nor disparages 
others. This too, monks, is dhamma of a good man. 

And again, monks, a bad man, by passing quite beyond perceptions 
of material shape, by the going down of perceptions of sensory 
reactions, by not paying attention to perceptions of variety, think¬ 
ing: * Ether is unending/ enters on and abides in the plane of infinite 
ether . . . He exalts himself for this attainment of the plane of 
infinite ether, disparages the others. This too, monks, is dhamma of 

a bad man. But a good man reflects thus: * Laclc of desire even for 
the plane of infinite ether has been spoken of by the Lord; for 
whatever they imagine it to be, it is otherwise.’ He, having made 
lack of desire itself the main thing, neither exalte himself on account 
of that attainment of the plane of infinite ether nor disparages others. 
This too, monks, is dhamma of a good man. 


And again, monks, a bad man, by passing quite beyond the plane 


of infinite ether, thinking: * Consciousness is unending,’ enters on 


and abides in the plane of infinite consciousness . . . [44] , 


. by 


passing quite beyond the plane of infinite consciousness, thinking: 
‘ There is not anything,’ enters on and abides in the plane of no-thing 


. . . by passing quite beyond the plane of no-thing, enters on and 


abides in the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception. He 
reflects thus: ' I am an acquirer of the plane of neither-perception- 
nor-non-pereeption, but these other monks are not acquirers of the 
plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception.’ Because of this 
attainment of the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception he 
exalte himself, disparages the others. This too, monks, is dhamma 
of a bad man. But a good man reflects thus, monks: 'Lack of 

desire even for the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception 
has been spoken of by the Lord; for whatever they imagine it to be, 
it is otherwise.’ He, ha vine made lack of desire itself the main 


thing, neither exalte himself on account of that attainment of the 


plane of neithor-pcrcoption-nor-non-perception nor disparages others 

This too, monks, is dhamma of a good man. 


[45] And again, monks, a good man, by passing quite beyond the 


plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, enters on and abides 
in the stopping of perception and feeling; and when he has seen by 


in the stopping of perception and feeling; and when he has seen by 
means of wisdom his cankers are caused to be destroyed. 1 And, 

1 parikkhayapenti instead of the more usual parikkhlna hontL MA . iv. 99 
speaks of this person as a non-returner. This attainment of stopping is not 
for the ordinary person, puthujjanassa sd n'atthi. 
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monks, this monk does not imagine he 1 is aught or anywhere or in 
anything.” 2 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 

Discourse on the Good Man: 

The Third 


114. DISCOURSE ON WHAT IS TO BE FOLLOWED 

AND WHAT IS NOT TO BE FOLLOWED 


(Sevitabba-asevitabbasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 

in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. While he was 
there, the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” “ Revered 
One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 
thus: “ I will teach you a disquisition on dhamma regarding what is 
to be followed and what is not to be followed. Listen to it, pay 
careful attention, and I will speak.” “ Yes, revered sir,” these 
monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke thus: 

“ I, monks, say that bodily conduct is of two kinds, one of which 
is to be followed and the other which is not to be followed; and there 
is this disparity in bodily conduct. And I, monks, say that vocal 
conduct . . . mental conduct is of two kinds, one of which is to be 
followed and the other which is not to be followed; and there is this 
disparity in vocal conduct. . . mental conduct. And I, monks, say 
that the arising of thought is of two kinds, one of which is to be 
followed and the other which is not to be followed; and there is this 


disparity [46] in the arising of thought. And I, monks, say that the 
assumption of perception . . . the assumption of views . . . the 


assumption of individuality 3 is of two kinds, one of which is to be 


1 puggala supplied by MA. iv. 99-100. 

8 na kind na kuhind na kenad mannati . Gf. M. iii. 103, na katthad na 
huhind . 

8 altabhavapalildbha, as at S. ii. 256, iii. 144; A. ii. 159; Vin. ii. 185; see 
P.T.O. for further references. 





1 For a great deal of the following cf. M. i. 286 ff. 
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regard to pleasures of the senses, he is restrained from wrong-doing 
in regard to pleasures of the senses; he does not have intercourse 
with (girls) who are protected by the mother . .. nor even with those 
adorned with the garlands of betrothal. If this kind of bodily 
conduct is followed, revered sir, unskilled states of mind decrease, 


skilled states of mind grow much. When the Lord said: ‘ I, monks, 


say that bodily conduct is of two kinds, one of which is to be followed 

and the other which is not to be followed; and there is this disparity 
in bodily conduct/ it was said in reference to this. 

* I, monks, say that vocal conduct is of two kinds, one of which is 
to be followed and the other which is not to be followed; and there 
is this disparity in vocal conduct.’ This was said by the Lord. In 
reference to what was it said ? Revered sir, if a certain kind of vocal 
conduct is followed and unskilled states of mind grow much, skilled 
states of mind decrease, this kind of vocal conduct is not to be 

followed. Revered sir, if a certain kind of vocal conduct is followed 

» 

and unskilled states of mind decrease, skilled states of mind grow 
much, this kind of vocal conduct is to be followed. 

And what kind of vocal conduct, revered sir, does a man follow 
that unskilled states of mind grow much in him, skilled states of 
mind decrease ? As to this, revered sir, someone is of lying speech; 
[48] when he is cited and questioned as a witness before a council or 
a company or amid his relations or amid a guild or a royal family, 
and is told: ‘ Now, my good man, say what you know/ although he 
does not know, he says, * I know/ and although he knows, he says, 
* I do not know *; although he has not seen, he says, ‘ I saw/ and 
although he has seen, he says, ‘ I did not see/ Thus his speech 
becomes intentional lying either for his own sake or for that of 
another or for the sake of some material gain or other. And he is 
a slanderer; having heard something at one place, he makes it known 
elsewhere for causing variance among those people; or having heard 
something elsewhere he makes it known among these people for 
causing variance among them. In this way he sows discord among 
those who were in harmony or foments those who are at variance. 
Discord is his pleasure, his delight, his joy, the motive of his speech. 
And he is one of harsh speech. Whatever speech is rough, hard, 
severe on others, abusive of others, bordering on wrath, not con¬ 
ducive to concentration, such speech does he utter. And he is a 
frivolous chatterer, one who speaks at a wrong time, not in accor¬ 
dance with fact, one who speaks about what is not the goal, about 
non -dkamma, about non-discipline. He utters speech that is not 
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the Lord said: ‘ I, monks, say that vocal conduct is of two kinds, 

one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be fol¬ 
lowed; and there is this disparity in vocal conduct/ it was said in 
reference to this. 

‘ I, monks, say that mental conduct is of two kinds, one of which 
is to be followed and the other which is not to be followed; and there 
is this disparity in mental conduct. 5 This was said by the Lord. 
In reference to what was it said 1 Revered sir, if a certain kind of 
mental conduct is followed and unskilled states of mind grow much, 
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skilled states of mind decrease, this kind of mental conduct is not 
to be followed. Revered sir, if a certain kind of mental conduct is 
followed and unskilled states of mind decrease, skilled states of 
mind grow much, this kind of mental conduct is to be followed. 

And what kind of mental conduct, revered sir, does a man follow 
that unskilled states of mind grow much in him, skilled states of 
mind decrease 1 As to this, revered sir, someone is covetous; he 


covets that which is the property of another 



< 


0 might 


that which is the other's be mine '; he is malevolent in thought, 
corrupt [50] in mind and purpose, and thinks: ‘ Let these beings be 


killed or slaughtered or annihilated or destroyed, or may they not 



exist at all.* If this kind of mental conduct is followed, revered sir, 
unskilled states of mind grow much, skilled states of mind decrease. 

And what kind of mental conduct, revered sir, does a man follow 
that unskilled states of mind decrease in him, skilled states of mind 
grow much 1 As to this, revered sir, someone is not covetous; he 
does not covet that which is the property of another, thinkin 
‘ 0 might that which is the other's be mine *; he is not malevolent 
in thought, not corrupt in mind and purpose, but thinks: * Let these 
beings, free from enmity, peaceable, secure and happy, look after 

self.' If this kind of mental conduct is followed, revered sir, 

* 

unskilled states of mind decrease, skilled states of mind grow much. 
When the Lord said: ‘ I, monks, say that mental conduct is of two 
kinds, one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be 
followed; and there is this disparity in mental conduct,' it was said 
in reference to this. 

* I, monks, say that the arising of thought is of two kinds, one of 
which is to be followed and the other which is not to be followed: 


and there is this disparity in the arising of thought.' This was said 

by the Lord. In reference to what was it said ? Revered sir, if a 
certain kind of arising of thought is followed and ... unskilled states 


of mind decrease, skilled states of mind grow much, this kind of 
arising of thought is to be followed. 


And what kind of arising of thought, revered sir, does a man follow 
that unskilled states of mind grow much in him, skilled states of 
mind decrease ? As to this, revered sir, someone is covetous and 
lives with his thought given over to covetousness; he is malevolent 
and lives with his thought given over to malevolence; he is harmful 
and lives with his thought given over to harmfulness. If this kind 
of arising of thought is followed, revered sir, unskilled states of mind 
grow much, skilled states of mind decrease. 
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And what kind of arising of thought, revered sir, does a man follow 
that unskilled states of mind decrease in him, [51] skilled states of 
mind grow much ? As to this, revered sir, someone is not covetous 

and does not live with his thought given over to covetousness; he 


is not malevolent 


he is not harmful and does not live with his 


thought given over to harmfulness. If this kind of arising of thought 
is followed, revered sir, unskilled states of mind decrease, skilled 


states of mind grow much. When the Lord said: ‘ I, monks, say 


that the arising of thought is of two kinds, one of which is to be 

followed and the other which is not to be followed; and there is this 
disparity in the arising of thought/ it was said in reference to this, 
‘ I, monks, say that the assumption of perception is of two kinds, 
one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be 
followed; and there is this disparity in the assumption of perception.’ 
This was said by the Lord. In reference to what was it said ? 
Revered sir, if a certain kind of assumption of perception is followed 
and ... unskilled states of mind decrease, skilled states of mind grow 
much, this kind of assumption of perception is to be followed. 

And what kind of assumption of perception, revered sir, does a 


man follow that unskilled states of mind grow much in him 




states of mind decrease ? As to this, revered sir, someone is covetous 
and lives with his perception given over to covetousness; he is 
malevolent and lives with his perception given over to malevolence; 
he is harmful and lives with his perception given over to harmfulness. 
If this kind of assumption of perception is followed, revered sir, 
unskilled states of mind grow much, skilled states of mind decrease. 

And what kind of assumption of perception, revered sir, does a man 
follow that unskilled states of mind decrease in him, skilled stated 
of mind grow much ? As to this, revered sir, someone is not covetous 
and does not live with his perception given over to covetousness; 
he is not malevolent ... he is not harmful and does not live with 
his perception given over to harmfulness. If this kind of assumption 


of perception is followed 



sir 



states of mind 


decrease, skilled states of mind grow much. When the Lord said: 
* I, monks, say that the assumption of perception is of two kinds, 
one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be fol¬ 
lowed; and there is this disparity in the assumption of perception/ 
it was said in reference to this. 

[52] ‘ I, monks, say that the assumption of views is of two kinds, 
one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be 
followed; and there is this disparity in the assumption of views.’ 


9 


100 
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This was said by the Lord. In reference to what was it said ? 
Revered sir, if a certain kind of assumption of views is followed and 
. . . unskilled states of mind decrease, skilled states of mind grow 
much, this kind of assumption of views is to be followed. 

And what kind of assumption of views, revered sir, does a man 
follow that unskilled states of mind grow much in him, skilled states 
of mind decrease ? As to this, revered sir, someone is of this view: 

‘ There is no (result of) gift, 1 there is no (result of) offering, there is no 
(result of) sacrifice; there is no fruit or ripening of deeds well done 
or ill done; there is not this world, there is not a world beyond; 
there is no (benefit from serving) mother, no (benefit from serving) 
father; there are no spontaneously arising beings; there are not in 
the world recluses and brahmans who are faring rightly, proceeding 
rightly, and who proclaim this world and the world beyond, having 
realised them by their own super-knowledge.* If this kind of 
assumption of views is followed, revered sir, unskilled states of 
mind grow much, skilled states of mind decrease. 

And what kind of assumption of views, revered sir, does a man fol¬ 
low that unskilled states of mind decrease in him, skilled states of 


mind grow much ? As to this, revered sir, someone is of this view: 
4 There is (result of) gift. . . there are in the world recluses and brah¬ 
mans . . . who proclaim this world and the world beyond, having 
realised them by their own super-knowledge.* If this kind of 
assumption of views is followed, revered sir, unskilled states of mind 
decrease, skilled states of mind grow much. When the Lord said: 
‘ I, monks, say that the assumption of views is of two kinds . . . and 


there is this disparity in the assumption of views,* it was said in 


reference to this. 


* I, monks, say that the assumption of individuality is of two 
kinds, one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be 
followed; and there is this disparity in the assumption of individual¬ 
ity.* This was said by the Lord. In reference to what was it said ? 
Revered sir, if a certain kind of [53] assumption of individuality is 
followed and . . . unskilled states of mind decrease, skilled states of 
mind grow much, this kind of assumption of individuality is to be 
followed. 


And what kind of assumption of individuality, revered sir, does 
a man follow that unskilled states of mind grow much in him, skilled 
states of mind decrease ? If there is assumption of an individuality 



1 As at M . in. 22, eto. 
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states of mind grow much ? 


that is harmful, 1 revered sir, because of the uncompleted state of 
production, 2 unskilled states of mind grow much, skilled states of 
mind decrease. 

And what kind of assumption of individuality, revered sir, does 
a man follow that unskilled states of mind decrease in him, skilled 

If there is assumption of an individu¬ 
ality that is harmless, 3 revered sir, because of the completed state 
of production, unskilled states of mind decrease, skilled states of 
mind grow much. When the Lord said: * I, monks, say that the 

assumption of individuality is of two kinds, one of which is to be 

followed and the other which is not to be followed; and there is this 
disparity in the assumption of individuality/ it was said in reference 
to this. I, revered sir, thus understand this to be the meaning in 
full of what was spoken of by the Lord in brief, but of which the 
meaning was not explained in full,” 


a 


It is good, Sariputta, it is good. It is good that you, Sariputta, 
thus understand this to be the meaning in full of what was spoken 
of by me in brief, but of which the meaning was not explained in full. 

‘ I, monks, say that bodily conduct is of two kinds, one of which 
is to be followed and the other which is not to be followed; and there 
is this disparity in bodily conduct/ This was said by me. In 
reference to what was it said ? Sariputta, if a certain kind of bodily 
conduct is followed and unskilled states of mind grow much, 
states of mind decrease, this kind of bodily conduct is not to be 
followed ... (as above , from bodily conduct to assumption of in¬ 
dividuality, with the necessary changes of Sariputta for revered one 



and said by me for said by the Lord . 




[54] 


[55] 


When I 


said: ‘ I, monks, say that the assumption of individuality is of two 
kinds, one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be 
followed; and there is this disparity in the assumption of indi¬ 
viduality,’ it was said in reference to this. Thus, Sariputta, should 
be understood in full the meaning of what was spoken of by me in 

brief. 


1 MA. 

adukkha 


100 equates savydpajjha 


sadukkha , and avydpajjha 


2 abhinibbattayaio (v.L abhinibbattassa yato) aparinitfhitabhavaya. MA . iv. 
100 says that in this individuality an average man is unable to bring becoming 
to completion; so, from the time of his re-linking, patisandhi, unskilled states 


abhinibbatteti 


dukkha 


types of persons 
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And I, Sariputta, say that material shape cognisable through the 
eye is of two kinds, one of which is to be followed and the other which 
is not to be followed. And I, Sariputta, say that sound cognisable 


through the 


smell cognisable through the 


taste 


cognisable through the tongue . . . tactile objects cognisable through 
the body . . . mental states cognisable through the mind are of two 
kinds, one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be 

followed/ 5 

When this had been said, the venerable Sariputta spoke thus to 
the Lord: “ I, revered sir, thus understand this to be the meaning in 
full of what was spoken of by the Lord in brief, but of which the 
meaning was not explained in full: ‘ I, Sariputta, say that material 
shape cognisable through the eye is of two kinds, [56] one of which 
is to be followed and the other which is not to be followed/ This was 
said by the Lord. In reference to what was it said ? Revered sir, 
if a certain material shape cognisable through the eye is followed 
and unskilled states of mind grow much, skilled states of mind de¬ 
crease, this kind of material shape cognisable through the eye is not 
to be followed. But if, revered sir, a certain kind of material shape 
cognisable through the eye is followed and unskilled states of mind 
decrease, skilled states of mind grow much, this kind of material 
shape cognisable through the eye is to be followed. When the 
Lord said: ‘ I, Sariputta, say that material shape cognisable through 
the eye is of two kinds, one of which is to be followed and the other 
which is not to be followed/ it was said in reference to this. 

(Repeat for sound ... smell. . . [57] . . . taste . . . tactile objects 
states of mind). . . [58] . .. When the Lord said: ‘ And I, Sariputta, 

say that mental states cognisable through the mind are of two lands, 
one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be 


followed/ it was said in reference to this. 



revered sir, thus 


understand this to be the meaning in full of what was spoken of by 
the Lord in brief, but of which the meaning was not explained in 
full.” 

“ It is good, Sariputta, it is good. It is good that you, Sariputta, 
thus understand this to be the meaning in full of what was spoken 
of by me in brief, but of which the meaning was not explained in 
full . . . (Repeat the above from material shape to mental states 
cognisable through the mind) . . . When I said: ‘ I, Sariputta, say 
that mental states cognisable through the mind are of two kinds, 
one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be 
followed/ it was said in reference to this. Thus, Sariputta, should 
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be understood in full the meaning of what was spoken of by me in 
brief. 

And I, Sariputta, say that robe-material is of two kinds, one of 

which is to be followed and the other which is not to be followed. 

And I, Sariputta, say that almsfood . , , lodgings ... a village . . . 

a market town ... a town ... a country district ... a person is 

of two kinds, one of which is to be followed and the other which is 
not to be followed.” 


[59] When this had been said, the venerable Sariputta spoke thus 

to the Lord: “ I, revered sir, thus understand this to be the meaning 

in full of what was spoken of by the Lord in brief, but of which the 
meaning was not explained in full: ‘And I, Sariputta, say that 

robe-material . . . almsfood . . . lodgings ... a village ... a market 


town ... a town ... a country district... a person is of two kinds, 
one of which is to be followed and the other which is not to be 
followed/ This was said by the Lord. In reference to what was it 
said ? Revered sir, if a certain kind of robe-material . . . almsfood 


. . lodgings . . . village . . . market town . . . town . . . country 


district . . . person is followed and unskilled states of mind grow 
much, skilled states of mind decrease, that almsfood ... person is not 
to be followed. But if, revered sir, a certain kind of robe-material 
. . . person is followed and unskilled states of mind decrease, skilled 
states of mind grow much, that almsfood ... person is to be followed. 


When the Lord said: ‘ And I 


I 



say that robe-material 


* m m 


a person is of two kinds, one of which is to be followed and the other 
which is not to be followed/ it was said in reference to this. I. 


revered sir, thus understand this to be the meaning in full of what 


was spoken of by the Lord in brief, but of which the meaning was 
not explained in full.” 


“ It is good, Sariputta, it is good. It is good that you, Sariputta, 
thus understand this to be the meaning in full of what was spoken 
of by me in brief, but of which the meaning was not explained in full. 


( 


And I, Sariputta say that robe-material. .. [00]... 



• * ♦ 



a 



. . . market town . . . town . . . country 

district ... a person is of two kinds, one of which is to be followed 
and the other which is not to be followed/ This was said by me. 


In reference to what was it said ? Sariputta, if a certain kind of 
robe-material . . . person is followed and unskilled states of mind 
grow much, skilled states of mind decrease, that kind of robe- 
material ... person is not to be followed. But if, Sariputta, a certain 
kind of robe-material . . . person is followed and unskilled states of 
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mind decrease, skilled states of mind grow much, that robe-material 
. . . person is to be followed. This that was said by me, Sariputta, 
was said in reference to this. Thus, Sariputta, should be understood 
in full the meaning of what was spoken of by me in brief. 

And, Sariputta, if all nobles... all brahmans ... all merchants ... 
all workers could thus understand the meaning in full of this that 

was spoken of 



welfare and happiness. And, Sariputta, if the world with the devas , 
with the Maras and Brahmas, and if the generations of recluses and 
brahmans, devas and men could thus understand the meaning in full 
of this that was spoken of by me in brief, for a long time it would 
be for their welfare and happiness/* 

81] Thus spoke the Lord, 
rejoiced in what the Lord had said 



the venerable Sariputta 


Discourse on What is To Be Followed 
and What is Not To Be Followed: 

The Fourth 


115. DISCOURSE ON THE MANIFOLD ELEMENTS 

(Bahudhatukasutta) 


Thus have I heard : l At one time the Lord was staying near Savatth! 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapipxjika’s monastery. While he was 

” 44 Revered 



there the Lord addressed the monks, saying, 44 

One,” those monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 
thus: 

44 Whatever fears arise, monks, all arise for the fool, not the wise 
man. Whatever troubles 2 arise, all arise for the fool, not the wise 
man. Whatever misfortunes arise, all arise for the fool, not the 
wise man. Monks, as a spark of fire 3 from a house thatched with 
rushes or a house thatched with grass sets fire to gabled houses that 


1 As at A, i. 101 to “ Wherefore ” at end of next paragraph. 

2 upaddava , distresses; “ states of absent-mindedness,’* C.P.D.; MA 
anekaggatakara. 

3 aggimuhka above and at A. i. 101; v.L - muUa . 


iv 
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are smeared inside and out, protected from the wind, with bolts 
that are fastened, windows that are closed, 1 even so, monks, what 
ever fears ... troubles ... misfortunes arise, all arise for the fool, not 
the wise man. Thus, monks, it is the fool who is beset by fear, the 
wise man is not beset by fear; the fool has trouble, the wise man does 
not have trouble; the fool has misfortune, the wise man does not 
have misfortune. Monks, there is not fear, trouble, misfortune for 
the wise man. Wherefore, monks, thinking, ‘ Investigating, we will 
become wise/ this is how you must train yourselves, monks.” 

[62] When this had been said, the venerable Ananda spoke thus 
to the Lord: “ What is the stage at which it suffices to say, revered 
sir: ‘ Investigating, the monk is wise ’ ?” 

“ Ananda, as soon as a monk is skilled in the elements and skilled 
in the (sense-)fields and skilled in conditioned genesis and skilled in 

the possible and the impossible, 2 it is at this stage, Ananda, that it 
suffices to say, ‘ Investigating, the monk is wise/ ” 

“ But, revered sir, at what stage does it suffice to say, * The monk 
is skilled in the elements ’ ?” 

“ There are these eighteen elements, 3 Ananda: the element of 
eye, the element of material shape, the element of visual conscious¬ 
ness ; the element of ear, the element of sound, the element of auditory 
consciousness; the element of nose, the element of smell, the element 
of olfactory consciousness; the element of tongue, the element of 
taste, the element of gustatory consciousness; the element of body, 
the element of touch, the element of bodily consciousness; the element 
of mind, the element of mental states, the element of mental 
consciousness. When, Ananda, he knows and sees these eighteen 
elements, it is at this stage that it suffices to say, ‘ The monk is 
skilled in the elements.* ” 

“ Might there be another way also, revered sir, according to which 
it suffices to say, ‘ The monk is skilled in the elements 


2 


There might be, Ananda. There are these six elements, Ananda: 

the element of extension, the element of cohesion, the element of 


radiation, the element of mobility , 4 * the element of space, the 
element of consciousness. 6 When, Ananda, he knows and sees 


1 See M. i. 76, ii. 8 for this description. 

s thdndftkana, the causally possible and causally impossible. 

a Vbh. 90. On the elements, dhatu, see Vism. 484 ff, 

4 In the text vayodhatu stands before tejodhatu. I have transposed them. 

above so as to secure the usual sequence. 

6 As at M . iii. 31. 
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these six elements, it is at this stage that it suffices to say, ‘ The 

monk is skilled in the elements.’ ” 

" Might there be another way also, revered sir, according to which 


it suffices to say, 4 The monk is skilled in the elements ’ V* 

“ There might be, Ananda. There are these six elements, 
Ananda: the element of happiness, the element of anguish, the 

element of gladness, the element of sorrowing, the element of 


equanimity, the element of ignorance. 


When, Ananda, he knows 


and sees these six elements, it is at this stage that it suffices to say, 
‘ The monk is skilled in the elements.’ ” 

44 Might there be another way also, revered sir, according to which 
it suffices to say, * The monk is skilled in the elements ’ ?” 

44 There might be, Ananda. There are these six elements, Ananda : 

the element of sensuous pleasures, the element of renunciation, the 

element of malice, the element of non-malice, [ 63 ]. the element of 
harming, the element of non-harming. 2 When, Ananda, he knows 
and sees these six elements, it is at this stage that it suffices to say, 
4 The monk is skilled in the elements.’ ” 

44 Might there be another way also, revered sir, according to which 
it suffices to say, * The monk is skilled in the elements ’ ?” 

44 There might be, Ananda. There are these three elements, 

Ananda: the element of sensuous pleasures, the element of fine- 
materiality, the element of non-materiality. 3 When, Ananda, he 
knows and sees these three elements, it is at this stage that it 
suffices to say ,! The monk is skilled in the elements.’ ” 

4 4 Might there be another way, revered sir, according to which it 
suffices to say, 4 The monk is skilled in the elements ’ V* 

“ There might be, Ananda. There are these two elements, 
Ananda: the element that is constructed 4 and the element that is 
unconstructed. When, Ananda, he knows and sees these two 

elements, it is at this stage that it suffices to say, 4 The monk is 
skilled in the elements.’ ” 

44 At what stage, revered sir, does it suffice to say, 4 The monk is 

skilled in the (sense-)fields ’ ?” 

44 These six (sense-)fields, Ananda, are internal-external: the eye 


$ Off 


1 Vbh. 86. 

s Of. these six at D. iii. 216, A. iii. 447, S. ii. 161, Vbh. 86. 

3 As at D. iii. 216, Iti. 46. 

4 This pair also at D. iii. 274. The “ constructed,” samkhata, is a synonym 


for the five khandha-. the 


14 


unconstructed 


>1 


MA. iv. 106. See also Vbh. 72-73, 80, 421. 


is a synonym for nibbana, 
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go to any construction 1 as permanent—this situation does not 

: ‘But this situation occurs when an 


occur. 


He 



average man might go to some construction as permanent—this 


situation occurs/ He comprehends: ‘It is impossible, it cannot 
come to pass that a man possessed of (right) view should go to any 
construction as happy—this situation does not occur. He com¬ 
prehends : ‘ But this situation occurs when an average man might 

go to some construction as happy—this situation occurs/ He 
comprehends: ‘ It is impossible, it cannot come to pass that a man 
possessed of (right) view should go to any dhamma as self—this 
situation does not occur. * He comprehends: ‘ But this situation 

occurs when an average man might go to some dhamma as self—this 
situation occurs/ He comprehends: ‘It is impossible, it cannot 
come to pass that a man possessed of (right) view should deprive 
his mother of life—this situation does not occur/ He comprehends: 
‘ But this situation occurs when an average man might deprive his 


mother of life—this situation occurs/ He comprehends: ‘ It is 
impossible, it cannot come to pass that [65] a man possessed of 


(right) view should deprive his father of life . , . should deprive one 


perfected of b‘fe . . . but this situation occurs when an average man 


might deprive his father 


one perfected of life—this situation 


occurs/ He comprehends: ‘ It is impossible, it cannot come to 
pass that a man possessed of (right) view should, with murderous 


intent, draw a Tathagata's blood—this situation does not occur/ 
He comprehends: ‘ But this situation occurs when an average man 


might, with murderous intent, draw a Tathagata’s blood—this 


situation occurs/ He comprehends: ‘ It is impossible, it cannot 

come to pass that a man possessed of (right) view should cause a 
schism in the Order . , . should proclaim another Teacher—this 


situation does not occur/ He comprehends: ‘But this situation 
occurs when an average man might cause a schism in the Order 


• * • 


might proclaim another Teacher—this situation occurs/ He com- 


i 


Perhaps meaning here a “ construction/’ a “ compounded thing 


or a 

" conditioned thing.** See above, p. 106; also M.L.8. i. Intr., p. xxiv /. 
SanJchara and dhamma just below go together at Dhp. 277-279, the former with 
anicca and dukJcha (sabbe sankhdrd anicca ... dukkhd) and the latter with 
anatta (sabbe dhamma anattd ). As a category, dhamma is wider than sahkhara, 
for it includes the uncompounded nibbana. This is anatta , but it is neither 
impermanent nor painful; on the contrary it is permanent and blissful. 
Everything else is impermanent and painful as well as being anatta . The 
force of dhamma in this context and this sense is therefore to imply and include 

nibbana. 
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prehends: * It is impossible, it cannot come to pass that in one 
world-system two perfected ones who are Fully Self-A wakened Ones 
should arise simultaneously—this situation does not occur.’ He 
comprehends: * But this situation occurs when in one world-system 
one perfected one who is a Fully Self-Awakened One might arise 
this situation occurs.’ He comprehends: * It is impossible, it cannot 
come to pass that in one world-system two wheel-turning kings 

should arise simultaneously . . . 


. . . but this situation occurs when in 
one world-system one wheel-turning king might arise—this situation 
occurs/ He comprehends: 4 It is impossible, it cannot come to pass 
that a woman who is a perfected one could be a Fully Self-Awakened 
One 

could be a Fully Self-Awakened One—this situation occurs. 


• • * 


but the situation occurs when a man who is a perfected one 


He 

comprehends: 4 It is impossible, it cannot come to pass that a woman 

but a man could be a wheel- 


should be a wheel-turning king . , . 
turning king—this situation occurs.’ He comprehends: 4 It is 
impossible, it cannot come to pass that a woman could be a Sakka 

a Brahma . . . but this situation occurs when a 

... a Brahma—this situation 


a 



a 



[ 66 ] . . . 

man might be a Sakka 
occurs.’ He comprehends: * It is impossible, it cannot come to pass 
that from wrong conduct in body ... speech ... thought there could 


result a fruit that was agreeable, pleasant, liked ... but the situation 


occurs when from wrong conduct in body . . . speech . 


thought 


there might result a fruit that was disagreeable, unpleasant, not 
liked—this situation occurs.’ He comprehends: c It is impossible, 
it cannot come to pass that from right conduct in body . . . speech 
. . . thought there might result a fruit that was disagreeable, un¬ 
pleasant, not liked . . . but the situation occurs when from right 
conduct in body . . . speech . . . thought there might result a fruit 
that was agreeable, pleasant, liked—-this situation occurs.’ He 
comprehends: 4 It is impossible, it cannot come to pass that one who 
is addicted to wrong conduct in body... [67] ... speech ... thought 

arise, on the breaking 

up of the body after dying, in a good bourn, a heaven world . . . but 
this situation occurs when one who is addicted to wrong conduct in 






body 


speech 


thought might, from that source, from that 


condition arise, on the breaking up of the body after dying, in the 
sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, the downfall, Niraya Hell—this situa¬ 
tion occurs.’ He comprehends: 4 It is impossible, it cannot come to 


pass that one who is addicted to right conduct in body . 


speech 


. thought should, from that source, from that condition arise, on 
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the breaking up of the body after dying, in the sorrowful ways, a bad 
bourn, the downfall, Niraya Hell—this situation does not occur. 5 
He comprehends: ‘ But this situation occurs when one who is 


addicted to right conduct in body 


speech 


thought might, 


from that source, from that condition arise, on the breaking up of 
the body after dying, in a good bourn, a heaven world—this situa¬ 


) v 


tion occurs . 5 It is at this stage, Ananda, that it suffices to say: 

1 The monk is skilled in the possible and the impossible. 

When this had been said the venerable Ananda spoke thus to the 
Lord: “ It is wonderful, revered sir, it is marvellous, revered sir. 
What, revered sir, is the name of this disquisition on dhamma V* 


“ Wherefore do you, Ananda, remember this disquisition on 
dhamma as the Manifold Elements, and remember it as the Fourfold 
Circle, 1 and remember it as the Mirror of Dhamma, and remember it 
as the Drum of Deathlessness, and remember it as the Incomparable 
Victory in the Battle 
Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the venerable Ananda rejoiced 
in what the Lord had said. 


”2 


Discourse on the Manifold Elements: 

The Fifth 



[68] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 
Rajagaha on Isigili mountain. While he was there the Lord ad¬ 


dressed the monks, saying 


a 


Monks 




U 


Revered One, 




these 


monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke thus: 


<< 


U 


Do not you, monks, see this Vebhara 3 mountain ?' 5 
Yes, revered sir. 55 


i 


Referring to the elements, (sense-)fields, conditioned genesis, and the 

possible and impossible, MA, iv. 126. 

2 Cf. D . i. 46 where Ananda is also given five titles by which he mig 
remember the disquisition on dhamma (the BrahmajalasuUanta), and where 
the fifth title is the same as the fifth given above: Anuttaro Samgamavijayo, 

8 This and the four following names of mountains are the names of those 
surrounding Rajagaha; cf, SnA, 382. 
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<< 


There was another designation, monks, of this Vebhara moun 


tain, another name. Do not you, monks, see this 






moun- 


Vepulla 


mountain ? 

“ Yes, revered sir.” 

“ There was another designation, monks, of this 
tain, another name. Do not you, monks, see 
mountain ?” 

“ Yes, revered sir.” 

“ There was another designation, monks, of this Vepulla moun 

tain, 1 another name. Do not you, monks, see this 
mountain ?” 2 





Yes, revered sir.” 
There was another 



monks, of this 
mountain, another name. Do not you, monks, see 
mountain ?” 





Yes. revered sir.” 


“ This has always been the designation, monks, this always the 
name of this Isigili mountain. Once upon a time, monks, five 


hundred paceekabuddhas 3 dwelt for a long time on 



Isigili 


mountain. They were seen as they were entering this mountain, 
but once they had entered they were not seen. People seeing this, 


spoke thus: ‘ This mountain swallows these seers ” (isl gilati ); 4 so 
did Isigili receive the very designation Isigili. I will point out to 
you, monks, the names of the paceekabuddhas; I will relate, 


monks, the names of the paceekabuddhas; I will tell 


I 



monks. 


the names of the paceekabuddhas. Listen, attend carefully and 
I will speak.” 

“ Yes, revered sir,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. 


The Lord spoke thus: 

“ Ari^ha, 5 monks, was a paccekabuddha who lived in this Isigili 


mountain for a long time. Upari^tha 6 .,. Tagarasikhin 7 * . .. Yasas- 


sm 




• # 


. Sudassana 9 . . . Piyadassin , , . Gandhara . . . 



1 See 8 . ii. 190-193 


2 This is “ Mount Vulture-Peak.” 


3 Those who win enlightenment by themselves without the aid of a teacher; 
but they cannot preach dhamma to others. 


4 


MA. iv. 127 says that when these sages returned from their almsround the 
mountain would open like a huge pair of doors, and when they had entered it 

they stayed there and were to be seen no more. 

* These thirteen names are to be found in D.P.P.N., with legends when they 
exist. I therefore give only a few references. 


6 

8 


Thag. 910. 

Thag. 910. 


7 Ud . 60; UdA. 291; 8 . i. 92; Jd. iii. 299. 

• ThagA . i. 93; Af. ii. 461. 
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Upasabha . . . Nltha . . . Tatha . . . Sutava . . . Bhavitatta, monks, 

was a paccekabuddha who lived in this Isigili mountain for a long 
time. 

Those essences of beings, 1 unafflicted, 2 without longing, who 
individually have come to right enlightenment— 

Listen to me as I am relating the names of these barbless 3 

incomparable men: 

Arista, Uparittlia, Tagarasikhin, Yasassin and Sudassana, 
Piyadassin the enlightened, 

Gandhara, Pi$dola and Upasabha, Nitha, Tatha, Sutava, 
Bhavitatta, 

[70] Sumbha, Subha, Methula and A^thama, Athassumegha, 
Anigha, Sudani a 

Are paccekabuddhas whose conduits for becoming are destroyed; 
Hingu and Hiriga of great majesty, 

The two sages Jalin, 4 and A^haka, then Kosala the awakened 
one, then Subahu, 

Upanemi, this Nemi, this Santacitta, truthful, real, stainless 
and wise; 

Kala, Upakala, Vijita and Jita and Ariga and Panga and 
Gutij jita; 

Passin renounced cleaving to the root of anguish, Aparajita 
defeated Mara’s might; 

Sattha, Pavatta, Sarabhanga, Lomahamsa, Uccangamaya, 
Asita, Anasava, 

Manomaya, and Bandhuma the cutter away of pride, Tadadhi- 
mutta, and Ketuma the stainless; 

Ketumbaraga and Matanga, Ariya, then Accuta, Accutagama, 
Byamaka, 

Sumangala, Dabbila, Supatitthito, Asayha, Khemabhirata and 
Sorata, 

Durannaya, Samgha, and then Ujjaya, and then the sage Sayha 
of sublime courage ; 6 


1 MA. iv. 129, “ having spoken the names of the thirteen paccekabuddhas, 
now pointing out the names of those others who are the essences of beings ... n 

Sattasdra , essences of beings, means: who have become the essences of beings, 
sattanarh sdrabhutd . 

2 anigha ~ niddukkha, MA . iv. 129. 

8 visalla; cf. S. i. 180; Sn. 17, 86, 367. 

4 Cula- and Maha-Jalin, MA. iv. 129. 

5 anomanikkhama ; D. iii. 166, MA. iv. 129 read - nikkama , called viriyatta 
at MA. 



Discourse at Isigili: 

The Sixth 


117. DISCOURSE PERTAINING TO THE 

GREAT FORTY 

(Mali aeo ttarlsakasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was stayin 



Savattb! 


the Jcta Grove in Anathapindika s monastery. While he was 


there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: " Monks,” “ Revered 

One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 
thus: “ I will teach you, monks, the ariyan 4 right concentra 


m 


i 


An and as. four Nandas and four Upanandas, MA 


2 J.e. paccekabuddha. 


paccekabuddhas 


lye have the same name such as Ananda, etc.; these and others are nc 
fen of separately here, MA. iv. 130. 

MA. iv. 130 says that the meaning of ariyan is flawless, supermundane 
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tion 1 with the causal associations, 2 with the accompaniments. 3 
Listen to it, attend carefully ahd I will speak.” 

“ Yes, revered sir,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. 

The Lord spoke th us: 

“ And what, monks, is the ariyan right concentration with the 
causal associations, with the accompaniments ? It is right view, 
right purpose, right speech, right action, right mode of livelihood. 

right endeavour, right mindfulness. Whatever one-pointedness of 


mind, monks, is accompanied by these seven components, this 
monks, is called the ariyan right concentration 


with the causal 


and the accompaniments 


As to this, monks, right view comes first. 4 5 And how', monks, d< 
right view come first ? If one comprehends that wrong view 
wrong view and comprehends that right view is right 1 


his right 


And what, monks, is wrong view 


There 


of) gift, 6 no (result of) offering, no (result of) sacrifice; there 
is no fruit or ripening of deeds well done or ill done; there is not 
this world, there is not a world beyond; there is no (benefit from 
serving) mother or father; there are no beings of spontaneous 
uprising; [72] there are not in the world recluses and brahmans who 
are faring rightly, proceeding rightly, and who proclaim this world 
and the world beyond having realised them by their own super- 
knowledge/ This, monks, is a wrong view. 


And what, monks, is right 


Now, I, monks, say that right 


that 


twofold. There is, monks, the right view that has cankers, 
on the side of merit, that ripens unto cleaving (to new 


1 Cf. D. ii. 216 /. for the following. Right concentration is concentration on 
the Way, MA. iv. 130. 

2 sa-upanisa. CfS. ii. 29 ff. “ The history of this word has yet to be 
written,” P.E.D. s.v. upanisd . MA. iv. 130 gives it the meaning of paccaya, 
condition. 

3 saparikkhdra , with the requisites, called sa-parivdra at MA. iv. 130, “ with 
the surroundings,” concomitants. 

4 piibbangama , it is the fore-goer, pnrecarika , MA. iv. 131. Right view is 
twofold: that of insight, vipassana, and that of the Way. The former examines 
the three kinds of activities (sankhdra : of body, speech and thought) in respect 
of impermanence, etc. But the latter arises at the end of the examination 
while rooting out and allaying the stage that has been attained, MA. iv. 130. 
At MA. iv. 136 it is said, “ In this Discourse there are five kinds of right view: 
through insight, of specific kamma (cf. Dhs. 1366, Vbh. 328, MA. v. 10), of the 
Way, of the fruits, through reflection on.” 

5 This is right view through insight, MA . iv. 135. 

6 As at M. i. 287, etc. 
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birth). 


1 


There is, monks, the right view that is ariyan, cankerless, 


supermundane, a component of the Way. And what, monks, is the 
right view that has cankers, that is on the side of merit, that ripens 
unto cleaving (to new birth) ? 4 There is (result of) gift. . . offering 

... sacrifice; there is fruit and ripening of deeds well done or ill done; 
there is this world, there is a world beyond; there is (benefit from 
serving) mother and father; there are spontaneously arising beings; 

. . who proclaim this 


there arc in the world recluses and brahmans . 

world and the world beyond having realised them by their own 

super-knowledge.’ 1 2 This, monks, is a right view that has cankers, 
is on the side of merit, that ripens unto cleaving (to new birth). 

And what, monks is the right view that is ariyan, cankerless, 
supermundane, a component of the Way ? Whatever, monks, is 
wisdom, the cardinal faculty of wisdom, 3 the power of wisdom, 4 the 


component of enlightenment that is investigation into things, 6 the 


right view that is a component of the Way in one who, by developing 
the ariyan Way, is of ariyan thought, cankerless thought, conversant 
with the ariyan Way 6 —this, monies, is a right view that is ariyan, 
cankerless, supermundane, a component of the Way. 

Whoever makes endeavour for the riddance of wrong view, for the 
attainment of right view, that is his right endeavour. Mindful, 
he gets rid of wrong view; mindful, entering on right view, he abides 
in it. This is his right mindfulness. Thus these three things 
circle round and follow after right view, that is to say: right view, 
right endeavour, right mindfulness. 

As to this, monks, right view comes first. And how, monks, does 


right view come first % If one comprehends that wrong purpose 


is wrong purpose and comprehends that right purpose is right pur¬ 


pose, that is his [73] right view. And what, monks, is wrong pur¬ 
pose ? Purpose for sense-pleasures, purpose for ill-will, purpose 
for harming. This, monks, is wrong purpose. And what, monks, 
is right purpose ? Now 1, monks, say that right purpose is twofold. 






1 upadhivepakka . 

3 This is the right view of specific kanima (see p. 114, «. 4 above), MA , 

iv. 135, Vbh. 328, VbhA. 415. 

3 pahhhulriya , see 3. v. 200. 


4 


Of. MA. iv. 131: one does not tremble on account of ignorance. 

6 MA. iv. 132 says that having attained the factor of enlightenment one 
investigates the four truths. 


s 


ariyamaggassa samcingino , also at M. iii. 73. C.P.D. says this is a wrong 
reading. A variant here and the reading at M. iii. 74, 75 is ariyamaggasa - 
mangino. Of. Pug. p. 10, 73: maggasamanginoi those on the four Ways. 
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There is, monks, the right purpose that has cankers, is on the side of 
merit, and ripens unto cleaving (to new birth). There is, monies, 
the right purpose that is ariyan, cankerless, supermundane, a factor 

of the Way. And what, monks, is the right purpose that has 
cankers, is on the side of merit, and ripens unto cleaving ? Purpose 
for renunciation, purpose for non-ill-will, purpose for non-harming. 
This, monks, is right purpose that. . . ripens unto cleaving. 

And what, monks, is the right purpose that is ariyan, eankerless, 

supermundane, a component of the Way ? Whatever, monks, is 
reasoning, 1 initial thought, 2 purpose, an activity of speech through 
the complete focussing 3 and application of the mind in one who, by 
developing the ariyan Way, is of ariyan thought, of cankerless 
thought, and is conversant with the ariyan Way—this, monks, is 
right purpose that is ariyan, cankerless, supermundane, a component 

of the Way. 

Whoever makes endeavour for the riddance of wTong purpose, for 
the attainment of right purpose, that is his right endeavour. Mind¬ 
ful, he gets rid of wrong purpose; mindful, entering on right purpose 
he abides in it. That is his right mindfulness. Thus these three 
things circle round and follow after right purpose, that is to say: 
right view, right endeavour, right mindfulness. 

As to this, monks, right view comes first. And how, monks, does 
right view come first ? If one comprehends that wrong speech is 
wrong speech and comprehends that right speech is right speech, 
that is his right view. And what, monks, is wrong speech ? Lying, 
slanderous speech, harsh speech, gossiping. This, monks, is wrong 
speech. And what, monks, is right speech ? Now, I, monks, say 
that right speech is twofold. There is, monks, the right speech that 
has cankers, is on the side of merit, that ripens unto cleaving (to new 
birth). There is, [74] monks, the right speech that is ariyan, 
cankerless, supermundane, a component of the Way. And what, 


monks, is the right speech that 


ripens unto cleaving (to new 


birth) ? Abstaining from lying, abstaining from slanderous speech 


harsh speech 


gossiping 


This, monks, is the right speech 


that has cankers, is on the side of merit, that ripens unto cleaving 
(to new birth). 

And what, monks, is the right speech that is ariyan, cankerless, 
supermundane, a component of the Way ? Whatever, monks, is 


1 takka. 2 vitakka . Cf . M. i. 301, vitakkaviedrd vacisamkhdro. 

3 Cf. Dhs. 7. 
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abstention from, refraining from, avoidance of, restraint from 1 the 
four ways of bad conduct in speech 2 in one who, by developing the 
ariyan Way is of ariyan thought, of cankerless thought, and is 
conversant with the Way—this, monks, is right speech that is ariyan, 
cankerless, supermundane, a component of the Way, 

Whoever makes endeavour for the riddance of wrong speech, for 
the attainment of right speech, that is his right endeavour, 
he gets rid of wrong speech; mindful, entering on right speech 
abides in it. That is his right mindfulness. Thus these three things 
circle round and follow after right speech, that is to say: right view, 
right endeavour, right mindfulness. 

As to this, monks, right view comes first. And how, monks, does 
right view come first ? If one comprehends that wrong action is 
wrong action and comprehends that right action is right action, that 
is his right view. * And what, monks, is wrong action ? Onslaught 
on creatures, taking what has not been given, wrong enjoyment 
among the sense-pleasures. 2 This, monks, is wrong action. And 
what, monks, is right action ? Now, I, monks, say that right action 
is twofold. There is, monks, the right action that has cankers, is 
on the side of merit, that ripens unto cleaving (to new birth). 


There is, monks, the right action that is ariyan, cankerless, super¬ 
mundane, a component of the Way. And what, monks, is the right 
action that. . , 


ripens unto cleaving (to new birth) ? It is, monks. 


abstaining from 


onslaught 


on creatures, abstaining from takin 



what has not been given, abstaining from wrong enjoyment among 


the sense-pleasures. This, monks, is the ri 



action that has 


cankers, is on the side of merit, and ripens unto cleaving. 

And what, monks, is the right action that is ariyan, cankerless, 


supermundane, a component of the way ? Whatever, monks, is 
abstention from, refraining from, avoidance of, restraint from the 
three ways of bad conduct in body 2 in one who, by developing the 


ariyan Way is of ariyan thought, of cankerless thought, and is 


conversant with the Way—this, monks, is right action [75] that is 

ariyan, cankerless, supermundane, a component of the Way. 

Whoever makes endeavour for the riddance of wrong action, for 
the attainment of right action, that is his right endeavour. Mindful, 
he gets rid of wrong action; mindful, entering on right action, he 
abides in it. That is his right mindfulness. Thus these three things 


1 The four words of this sequence occur also at Dhs. 290, Nd. II. 462 in 
connection with right speech. 

* See if. i. 280. 
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circle round and follow after right action, that is to say: right view, 
right endeavour, right mindfulness. 

As to this, monks, right view comes first. And how, monks, does 
right view come first ? If one comprehends that wrong mode of 
livelihood is wrong mode of livelihood and comprehends that right 
mode of livelihood is right mode of livelihood, that is his right view. 
And what, monks, is wrong mode of livelihood ? Trickery, 1 cajolery, 2 


insinuating, 3 dissembling, 4 rapacity for gain upon gam 




This, 


monks, is wrong mode of livelihood. And what, monks, is right 
mode of livelihood ? Now, I, monks, say that right mode of 

livelihood is twofold. There is, monks, the right mode of livelihood 
that has cankers, is on the side of merit, that ripens unto cleaving 
(to new birth). There is, monks, the right mode of livelihood that is 
ariyan, cankerless, supermundane, a component of the Way. And 
what, monks, is the right mode of livelihood that . . . ripens unto 
cleaving (to new birth) ? Herein, monks, an ariyan disciple, by 
getting rid of wrong mode of livelihood, earns his living by right mode 
of livelihood. This, monks, is right mode of livelihood that has 
cankers, is on the side of merit, and ripens unto cleaving. 

And what, monks, is the right mode of livelihood that is ariyan, 


1 Cf. D. i. 8, Vism. 6 ff. for these five words. The first, kuhand , means 
according to MA. iv. 134, DA. 01, that these people trick (deceive or delude, 
huhayanti) the world and astonish it with three kinds of tricks. * These are 
referred to at Jd . iv. 297. These five w'ords also occur at A. iii. Ill, and the 
actions (trickery, etc.) are explained at Vbh. 352/., Vism. 23; cf. VbhA. 471. 
On kuhand and lapand cf. the phrases janakuhanattha janalapanattlia at 

M. i. 465, A. ii. 26, Iti. pp. 28, 29. 

2 lapand . Cf. Vism. 26/.; also Ili. §99=^4. i. 165, 168. Lapaka t translated 

at Dial. i. 15 “ droners out (of holy words for paj') ”; at O.S. iii. 88 “ ranter ”; 

at Min.Anth. ii. 186 (lapita-ldpa) “mere mutterings at Path Purity i. 27 


a 


a 


boasters. 


n 


I follow O.S. ii. 28 and Min.Anth. ii. 136. 


MA. iv. 134: 


they cajole for the sake of gains and honour.” 

3 nemittakata ; cf. nimittikata at Vin. i. 254 where, if a monk hints or 
insinuates that he wants kathina cloth, then it cannot be said to be properly 
made. Dial . i. 16 translates nemitiikd as diviners with note that these are 
interpreters of signs and omens. This it may easily mean. But in the above 
context the whole stress is on deceitful ways, unspecified, of obtaining gains 
and honours. 

nippesikatd. I follow translation at G.S. iii. 88. For nippesika Dial. i. 16 
gives exorcists, and P.E.D. juggler. But I see no need to be so definite. 
MA. iv. 134 says: nippeso sllam etesan li nippesika , tesarh bhdvo nippesikatd. 
A A. iii. 273 says: nippesiko li nippimsanaka thuya samannagato. 

8 Cf. definition of labha at Vin. iii. 266, iv. 154, 156: the requisites, even a 
lump of chunam, a toothpick and unwoven thread. 
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cankerless, supermundane, a component of the Way ? Whatever 

monks, is abstention from, refraining from, avoidance of, restraint 


from, wrong mode of livelihood in one who, by developing the 


* 


ariyan Way is of ariyan thought, of cankerless thought, and is 


conversant with the Way 1 —this, monks, is right mode of livelihood 
that is ariyan, cankerless, supermundane, a component of the 

Way. 

Whoever makes endeavour for the riddance of wrong mode of 
livelihood, for the attainment of right mode of livelihood, that is his 


right endeavour. Mindful, he gets rid of wrong mode of livelihood; 


mindful, entering on right mode of livelihood, he abides in it. This 
is his right mindfulness. Thus these three things circle round and 
follow after right mode of livelihood, that is to say: right view, right 
endeavour, right mindfulness. 


As to this, monks, right view comes first. And how, monks, docs 

purpose, monks, proceeds 2 from 


right view come first ? 




right view; 3 right speech proceeds from right purpose; right action 
proceeds from right speech; right mode of livelihood proceeds from 


right action; right endeavour proceeds from right mode of livelihood; 


right mindfulness proceeds from right endeavour; right concentra¬ 




tion proceeds from right mindfulness; right knowledge proceeds 
from right concentration; right freedom proceeds from right know¬ 
ledge. In this way, monks, the learner’s course is possessed of 
eight components, the perfected one’s of ten components. 

As to this, monks, right view comes first. And how, monks, does 

Wrong view, monks, is worn away in one 
of right view; 5 and those various evil unskilled things that arise 
conditioned by wrong view are worn away in him; and various 
skilled things conditioned by right view come to development and 
fulfilment. Wrong purpose, monks, is worn away in one of right 
purpose; and those various evil unskilled things that arise conditioned 


right view come first ? 


AV 'M 




1 


Of Dhs. 301. 

sammdditihissa: MA. iv 


paholi , r/, 


this as meaning “ of the 


yntggalassa, who is established in the right view of the Way.'* So the 
may be more literally: “ proceeds for one of right view,” etc. MA 
says that here “ right view of the Way t 
being spoken of; see above, p. 114, n. 4. 

4 JO. iv. 135 

spoken of. 


135 


fruits ” are both 


says 


4 $ 


reflection 


ft 


is being 


MA, iv. 135 says that the repeaters of the remaining Nikayas say 


ii 


spoken of in the ten items to 


M, repeaters say 


ii 


Way 


ft 


being 
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by wrong purpose are worn away in him; and various skilled things 
conditioned by right purpose come to development and fulfilment. 
Wrong speech, monks, is worn away in one of right speech . . . 
Wrong action, monks, is worn away in one of right action ... Wrong 

mode of livelihood, monks, is worn away in one of right mode of 
livelihood . . . [77] . . . Wrong endeavour, monks, is worn away in 

one of right endeavour .. . Wrong mindfulness, monks, is worn away 

in one of right mindfulness . . . Wrong concentration, monks, is 
worn away in one of right concentration . . . Wrong knowledge, 
monks, is worn away in one of right knowledge . . . Wrong freedom, 
monks, is worn away in one of right freedom; and those various evil 
unskilled things that arise conditioned by wrong freedom are worn 
away in him; and various skilled things conditioned by right freedom 
come to development and fulfilment. So, monks, there are twenty 
(components) on the side of skill, 1 twenty on the side of unskill. 
The disquisition on dhamma pertaining to the Great Forty that has 
been rolled on is not to be rolled back by a recluse or brahman or a 
deva or a Mara or a Brahma or by anyone in the world. Monks, 
whatever recluse or brahman should think that this disquisition on 
dhamma pertaining to the Great Forty should be censured, should 
be scorned, ten ways of speaking from the standpoint of dhamma 2 
give grounds for censuring him here and now: 3 if the worthy one 
censures right view then those recluses and brahmans who are of 
wrong view are the worthies to be honoured, the worthies to be 
extolled; if the worthy one censures right thought [78] then those 
recluses and brahmans who are of wrong thought are the worthies 
to be honoured, to be extolled; if the worthy one censures right 
speech ... right action... right mode of livelihood ... right endeavour 
... right mindfulness ... right concentration ... right knowledge ... 
right freedom, then those recluses and brahmans who are of wrong 
speech . . . freedom are the worthies to be honoured, to be extolled. 
Monks, whatever recluse or brahman should think that this dis¬ 
quisition on dhamma pertaining to the Great Forty should be cen¬ 
sured, should be scorned, these ten ways of speaking from the 
standpoint of dhamma give grounds for censuring him here and now. 
Monks, even those who were the people of Ukkala 4 and the Vassas 


1 MA. iv. 135: ten beginning with right view and ten come under “ various 
skilled things conditioned by right view.” 

2 vaddnuvadd; cf. A. iii. 4. Reading at M. ii. 127 is vddanupata. 

3 Cf. A. iii. 4; also A. i. 161, S. ii. 33, 36, iii. 6, etc. 

4 MA. iv. 136, “ dwellers in the country of Okkala.” Ukkala at Vin . i. 4. 
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The Great Forty 


and Bhannas. 1 2 deniers of 


deniers of the effecting (by cause) 


affirmers of * There is not >a —even these would think that the dis¬ 
quisition on dhamma pertaining to the Great Forty should not be 


censured, should not be scorned. What is the reason for this ? 

The fear of blame, of attack and reproach.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse pertaining to the Great Forty: 

The Seventh 


118 . DISCOURSE ON MINDFULNESS WHEN 

BREATHING IN AND OUT 

(Anapanasatisutta) 


T 


I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 



the Eastern Monastery in the palace of Migara’s mother, together 


elders and disciples: the venerable 

the Great, the venerable 



with a number of wel 
Sariputta, 3 the venerable 
Kassapa the Great, the venerable Kaccayana the Great, the vener¬ 
able Koft/liita the Great, the venerable Kappina the Great, 4 the 
venerable Cunda the Great, the vernable [79] Anuruddha, the vener¬ 
able Revata, the venerable Ananda and with other well known elders 
and disciples. At that time the monks who were elders exhorted 
and instructed newly ordained monks. Some monks who were 
elders exhorted and instructed ten monks, and some monks who 

ders exhorted and instructed twenty , , . thirty . . . forty 

monks. And these newly ordained monks, while being exhorted 


1 MA. iv. 130, “ two peoples. 


5 > 


2 For these same three types of views attributed to these same three peoples, 


see A. ii. 31, S. iii. 73, Kvu. 141; also K.JS. iii. 63, n. 3; Q.S. ii. 10; Pts. Conlr. 
p. 95, 2. 


3 Cf. other lists of theras at Vin . i. 354/., ii. 15 /., iv. 66, and see B.D . ii. 245 
for references. 

4 Mentioned also at Vin . i. 105. 
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and instructed by the monks who were elders, were aware of excellent 
successive attainment. 1 

Now at that time on an Observance day, the fifteenth, on the 
night of the full moon after the “ Invitation ” 2 the Lord was sitting 
down in the open air surrounded by an Order of monks. Then the 
Lord, having looked round at the Order of monks which had become 

quite silent, addressed the monks, saying: “ I am satisfied, 3 monks, 

witli this course, I am satisfied in mind, monks, with this course. 

Wherefore do you, monks, stir up energy to a still greater degree for 
attaining the unattained, for winning what is not yet won, for 
realising the unrealised. Now I will wait 4 * here in Savatthi itself 
for Komudi, (the festival in) the fourth month/’ 6 Monks who 

lived in the country heard that the Lord had said that he would 
wait there in Savatthi itself for Komudi, (the festival in) the fourth 
month. And these monks who lived in the country resorted to 

Savatthi to see the Lord. 6 And those monks who were elders were 
exhorting and instructing the newly ordained monks still more. 

Some monks who were elders were exhorting and instructing ten 
newly ordained monks and some monks who were elders were 
exhorting and instructing twenty . .. thirty ... forty newly ordained 
monks. And these newly ordained monks, while being exhorted 
and instructed by the monks who were elders, [80] were aware of 
excellent successive attainment. 

Now at that time on an Observance day, the fifteenth, on the night 
of the full moon at (the time of) Komudi, (a festival in) the fourth 
month, the Lord was sitting down in the open air surrounded by an 
Order of monks. Then the Lord, having looked round at the Order of 
monks which had become quite silent, addressed the monks, saying: 
“ This assembly, 7 monks, is without idle words, this assembly, 

monks, has no idle words, it is established on the pure pith. Monks, 
an Order of monks such as this company is a company worthy of 
veneration, of honour, of gifts, of salutation with joined palms, 


MA . iv. 137. Of. D. i. 233, 


1 During meditation on the “ devices,” 

A, iv. 47, S. v. 164. 

2 A monastic ceremony held at the end of the rains. See Vin. i. 1C 

JB.D. i. 283, 292, ii. 163, n. 2. 

8 araddha , explained by ttdlha at MA. iv. 137. 

4 MA. iv. 137 reads dgamessami ; text dgamissami. 

6 Komudirh catumdsinirh , cf. B.D. ii. 157, n. 3. MA. iv. 137 8f 
called komvdi because of the existence of white lotuses, and calumdsint 

it is at the conclusion of the four months of the rains. 


After 


Cf 
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t 


1 


(with the thought): 4 It is an incomparable field of merit for the 
world.’ Monks, an Order of monks such as this company is a 
company to which if a little is given it becomes much, if much is 
given it becomes more. Monks, an Order of monks such as this 
company is a company that is hard to see in the world. Monks 
in order to see an Order of monks such as is this company, it is 
fitting to go many a yojana with one’s foodbag on one’s shoulder. 
Such, monks, is this Order of monks; such, monks, is this company. 

Monks, there are monks in this Order of monks who are perfected 
ones, their cankers destroyed, who have lived the life, done what was 
to be done, laid down the burden, attained their own goal, whose 
fetters of becoming are utterly destroyed, and who are freed by 
right profound knowledge. There are, monks, such monks in this 
Order of monks. Monks, there are monks in this Order of monks in 

v 

whom the five fetters binding to the lower (shore) are utterly des¬ 


troyed, who are of spontaneous uprising, attainers of nibbana 


there, not liable to return from that world. There are, monks, 
such monks in this Order of monks. Monks, there are monks in 
this Order of monks in whom the three fetters are utterly destroyed, 
in whom attachment, aversion and confusion are reduced; they are 
once-returners who, having come back once to this world, [81] will 
make an end of anguish. There are, monks, such monks in this 
Order of monks. Monks, there are monks in this Order of monks in 
whom the three fetters are utterly destroyed; they are stream- 
attainers, not liable to the downfall, but assured, bound for awaken 
ing. There are, monks, such monks in this Order of monks. Monks, 
there are monks in this Order of monks who live intent on the prac¬ 
tice of the (mind-)development of the four applications of mindful¬ 
ness. There are, monks, such monks in this Order of monks. 
Monks, there are monks in this Order of monks who live intent on 
the practice of the (mind-)development of the four right efforts 


■wm 


of the four bases of psychic power 


of the five controlling 


faculties... of the five powers,,. of the seven links in awakening, 

There are, monks, such monks in this Order of monks. Monks, 
there are monks in this Order of monks who live intent on the 
practice of the (mind-)development of the ariyan eightfold Way. 


There are, monks, such monks in this Order of monks. Monks, 
there are monks in this Order of monks who live intent on the 


**►•<«•*' «M •.VI 


r ■* % 




1 


putosemlpi. MA. iv. 130 also 



putailsena . See 


GJ3. ii. 192, n. 1. 
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* 

practice of the (mind-)development that is friendliness 1 



compassion 


sympathetic joy 


equanimity. There are, 


monks, such monks in this Order of monks. Monks, there are monks 
in this Order of monks who live intent on the practice of the (mind-) 


development that is on the foul 2 


intent on the practice of the 


(mind-)de velopment that is perception of impermanence. There 
are, monks, such monks in this Order of monks. Monks, there are 

monks in this Order of monks who live intent on the practice of the 
(mind-)development that is mindfulness on in-breathing and out- 
breathing. 

Mindfulness of in-breathing and out-breathing, monks, if developed 


and made much of, is of great fruit, of great advantage 



ness of in-breathing and out-breathing, monks, if developed and 
made much of, brings to fulfilment the four applications of mind¬ 
fulness; the four applications of mindfulness, if developed and made 
much of, bring to fulfilment the seven links in awakening; the seven 
links in awakening, if developed and made much of, bring to ful¬ 
filment freedom through knowledge. 3 

And how, monks, is mindfulness of in-breathing and out-breathing 
developed ? How is it made much of ? How is it of great fruit, 
of great advantage % Herein, monks, a monk 4 who is forest-gone 
or gone to the root of a tree or gone to an empty place, sits down 
cross-legged, holding his back erect, arousing mindfulness in front 
of him. Mindful he breathes in, mindful he breathes out. Whether 
he is breathing in a long (breath) he comprehends, 4 I am breathing 
in a long (breath) or whether he is breathing out a long (breath) 


he comprehends, 4 1 am breathing out a long (breath) or whether 
he is breathing in a short (breath) he comprehends, 4 1 am breathing 
in a short (breath) ’; or whether he is breathing out a short (breath) 
he comprehends, 4 1 am breathing out a short (breath)/ He trains 


himself, thinking, 4 1 will breathe in experiencing the whole body/ 6 
He trains himself, thinking, 4 1 will breathe out experiencing the 
whole body/ He trains himself, thinking, 4 1 will breathe in 
tranquillising the activity of body/ He trains himself, thinking, 4 1 
will breathe out tranquillising the activity of body/ He trains 


this and the following r/. M. i. 424 /. 
reference is probably to the cemetery 


as 


See also P$s. ii. 243, SA. iii. 275. 


4 For the following see M . Sta. 10; also M . i. 425, A . v. Ill, and 
Andpdnasarhyutia (S. v. 311). 

6 I.e. the breath-bodv. 
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himself, thinking, c I will breathe in , . . breathe out experiencing 

rapture/ He trains himself, thinking, ‘ I will breathe in... breathe 


out experiencing joy/ [83] He trains himself, thinking, 1 1 will 
breathe in . . . breathe out experiencing the activity of thought 


. . tranquillising the activity of thought. . . experiencing thought 


rejoicing in thought 


concentrating thought 


freeing 


thought/ He trains himself, thinking, ‘ I will breathe in . . . 
breathe out beholding impermanence . . . beholding detachment... 


beholding stopping . . . beholding casting away/ Monks, mindful¬ 


ness of in-breathing and out-breathing when developed thus, made 
much of thus, is of great fruit, of great advantage. 


And how, monks, when mindfulness of in-breathing and out- 
breathing is developed, how when it is made much of, does it bring 
the four applications of mindfulness to fulfilment ? At the time, 
monks, when a monk breathing in .. . breathing out a long (breath) 
,.. a short (breath) comprehends, 4 1 am breathing in . . , breathing 

... a short (breath) *; when he trains himself, 




out a Ion 

thinking, ‘ I will breathe in . . . breathe out experiencing the whole 
body . . . tranquillising the activity of body, 1 at that time, monks, 


the monk is faring along contemplating the body in the body, 


ardent, clearly conscious (of it), mindful (of it) so as to control the 
covetousness and dejection in the world. I say, monks, that of 


2 


* 


bodies 1 this is one, that is to say breathing-in and breathing-out 
Wherefore, 3 monks, at the time when a monk is faring along 
contemplating the body in the body, ardent, clearly conscious (of it), 
mindful (of it) so as to control the covetousness and dejection in the 
world, at that time, monks, [84] the monk trains himself, thinkin 
4 1 will breathe in experiencing rapture 4 ... I will breathe out 
experiencing rapture ... I will breathe in . . . breathe out experienc¬ 
ing joy ... I will breathe in ... breathe out experiencing the activity 
of thought . . . 



I will breathe in . . . breathe out tranquillising the 
activity of thought *; at that time, monks, the monk is faring along 
contemplating the feelings in the feelings, ardent, clearly conscious 


m* m*m*mm * 


**W 


kdyesu. MA 


body of mobility (vdyokaya) 


body 


is material shape consists of twenty-live classes of rnpa (mentioned at 

585): ru'pdyatanarh . . . pe . . . kabilinkaro dhdro . Of these, breathing is 


Dhs . 


touch 


assdsapassdsa 


bodies 


that breathing is one of the twenty-five classes of material shape 


experience 
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(of them), mindful (of them) so as to control the covetousness and 
dejection in the world. I say, monks, that of feelings this is one, 1 
that is to say proper attention to breathing-in and breathing-out. 
Wherefore, monks, at the time when a monk is faring along con 
templating the feelings in the feelings, ardent, clearly conscious 
(of them), mindful (of them) so as to control the covetousness and 

dejection in the world, at that time, monks, the monk trains himself, 


thinking, c I will breathe in . . . breathe out experiencing thought 


breathe out rejoicing in thought . , . breathe in 


. . . breathe in . . . 

... breathe out concentrating thought.. . breathe in ... breathe out 
freeing thought at that time, monks, the monk is faring along 
contemplating the mind in the mind, ardent, clearly conscious (of it), 
mindful (of it) so as to control the covetousness and dejection in the 
world. I, monks, say that the (mind-)development that is mind¬ 
fulness of in-breathing and out-breathing is not for one of muddled 


mindfulness, not for one not clearly conscious. Wherefore, monks, 
when a monk is faring along contemplating the mind in the mind, 
ardent, clearly conscious (of it), mindful (of it) so as to control the 
covetousness and dejection in the world, at that time, monks, the 
monk trains himself, thinking, ‘ I will breathe in . . . 


beholding impermanence 


beholding detachment 


breathe out 
. beholding 


stopping 


« * 


. beholding casting away *; at that time, monks, the monk 


is faring along contemplating mental states in mental states, ardent 


clearly conscious (of them), mindful (of them) so as to control the 
covetousness and dejection in the world. He, by getting rid of 2 
that which is covetousness and dejection, 3 [85] having seen it by 
means of wisdom, 4 is one who looks on with proper care. 5 Where¬ 
fore, monks, at this time a monk is faring along contemplating the 
mental states in the mental states, ardent, clearly conscious (of 

them), mindful (of them) so as to control the covetousness and 
dejection in the world. 


certain 


MA 


2 By contemplating impermanence, he gets rid of the perception of per¬ 


manence 



of knowledge, ndna 


hindrance of sensual 


is shown by dejection. 
After the knowledg 


4 


impermanence, detachment 
5 ajjhupehkhitar , perhaps 


meditation, arammana 


indifferent to 


Of. 
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that is tranquillity is stirred up in the monk; at that time the 
monk develops the link in awakening that is tranquillity; at that 


time the link in awakening that is tranquillity comes to fulfilment 


of development in the monk. The thought of one whose body is 


tranquil and at ease is concentrated. At the time, monks, when 
thought is concentrated in a monk whose body is tranquil and at 
ease, at that time the link in awakening that is concentration is 

stirred up in the monk; at that time the monk develops the link in 

awakening that is concentration; at that time the link in awakenin 
that is concentration comes to fulfilment of development in the 

, He is one who looks on with proper care at the thought 
concentrated thus. At the time, monks, when a monk looks on 
with proper care at the thought concentrated thus, at that time the 
link in awakening that is equanimity is stirred up in the monk; 




at that time the monk develops the link in awakening that is 
equanimity; at that time the link in awakening that is equanimity 


comes to fulfilment of development in the monk. 

At the time, monks, when a monk is faring along contemplating 
the feelings in the feelings . . . 


the mind in the mind 


mental 


states in mental states, ardent, clearly conscious (of them), mindful 
(of them) so as to control the covetousness and dejection in the world, 
at that time unmuddled mindfulness is aroused in him ... (as above) 


. . . [87] . . . at that time the link in awakening that is equanimity 


comes to fulfilment of development in the monk. 

Monies, the four applications of mindfulness, when developed thus, 


made much of thus, bring to fulfilment the seven links in awakening. 



And how, monks, when the seven links in awakening are 
developed, how when they are made much of, do they bring to 
fulfilment freedom through knowledge ? Herein, 1 monks, a monk 


develops the link in awakening that is mindfulness and is dependent 


on aloofness, 2 dependent on detachment, dependent on cessation, 
ending in abandoning; 3 he develops the link in awakening that is 


investigation into things . . . the link in awakening that is energy 


i 


Cf. M, iii. 275. 

2 MA. iv. 144 says that in this Discourse mindfulness on breathing, which is 
worldy, brings to fulfilment the applications of mindfulness which are worldly; 
these bring to fulfilment the seven links in awakening which are worldly; and 
these bring to fulfilment the supermundane nibbana and fruit of freedom 
through knowledge. 

8 vossaggaparinamiy maturing (or, mature) ( parinamin ) in relinquishing, 
letting go of, abandoning, ejecting (vossagga). This abandonment is two-fold: 
of the defilements and to the mind’s leap into nibb§na, see SA, i. 159, Pts . i. 194. 






119. DISCOURSE ON MINDFULNESS OF BODY 1 



Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near SavatthI 
in the Jeta Grove in Anatbapindika’s monastery. Then when a 


number of monks had returned from the alms-gathering after the 


meal and were sitting down gathered together in an assembly hall, 


there arose this conversation: “ It is marvellous, revered sirs, it is 
wonderful, revered sirs, that mindfulness of body 2 when developed 


and made much of is of great fruit, of great advantage, as was said 


by the Lord who knows, who sees, the perfected one, the fully 
Self-Awakened One.” But this conversation between these monks 
was interrupted. For the Lord, emerging from solitary meditation 
towards evening, approached the assembly hall; having approached, 

he sat down on the seat made ready. As he was sitting down, the 

Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ What were you talking about 

here, monks, as you were sitting down ? And what was your con¬ 


versation that was interrupted ? 


If 



“ As to this, revered sir, when we had returned from the alms- 
gathering after our meal and were sitting down gathered together 


a * •. • ¥ »•«•■•■ »» * *m m m ■* - 


♦« ♦ w > 


1 Like Discourse No. 118, No. 119 is again only a sectional presentation of 
the fSalipatthdna Sutta (M. Sta. 10). See also A . i. 43 and Vbh. 226. 

2 This includes both samatha and vipassand , MA. iv. 144. 
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in the assembly hall this conversation arose: * It is marvellous, 
revered sirs, it is wonderful, revered sirs, that mindfulness of body 
when developed and made much of is of great fruit, of great ad¬ 


vantage, as was said by the Lord 


fully Self-Awakened One 


This, revered sir, was our conversation that was interrupted, for then 
the Lord arrived.” 

“ And how, monks, when mindfulness of body has been developed, 

how when it has been made much of, is it of great fruit, of great 
advantage ? As to this, monks, a monk 1 who is forest-gone or gone 
to the root of a tree or gone to an empty place, sits down cross-legged, 
holding his back erect, arousing mindfulness in front of him. 

ful he breathes in, mindful he breathes out. Whether he is breathin 

... a short (breath), he com 




m 


breathing out a long (breath) 


prehends, 4 I am breathing in . . . out a long (breath) 


... a short 

(breath)/ He trains himself thinking, * I will breathe in . . . out 
experiencing the whole body/ He trains himself, thinking, 4 I will 

breathe in 


K • • 


out tranquillising the activity of body/ While he is 
thus diligent, ardent, self-resolute, those memories and aspirations 2 


that are worldly 3 are got rid of; by getting rid of them the mind 
itself is inwardly settled, calmed, focussed, concentrated. Thus, 
monks, does a monk develop mindfulness of body. 

And again, monks, when a monk is walking 4 he comprehends, 4 1 
am walking *; or when he is standing still he comprehends, 4 1 am 
standing still ’; or when he is sitting down he comprehends, 4 1 am 
sitting down *; or when he is lying down he comprehends, 4 1 am 
lying down/ So that however his body is disposed he comprehends 


that it is like that. While he is thus diligent, ardent, self-resolute 
... the mind itself is inwardly settled, calmed, focussed, concentrated. 
Thus too, monks, does a monk develop mindfulness of body. 

[90] And again, monks, a monk, when he is setting out or returning 
is one acting in a clearly conscious way; when he is looking in front 
or looking around . . . when he has bent in or stretched out (his arm) 
. .. when he is carrying his outer cloak, bowl and robe ... when he is 
eating, drinking, chewing, tasting . . . when he is obeying the calls 
of nature . . . when he is walking, standing, sitting, asleep, awake, 
talking, silent, he is one acting in a clearly conscious way. While he 


i 


Of, the following with M. i. 50 ff '. 

a sarasarhkappa, as at M. i. 453, iii. 132, S. iv. 76, 190, 

3 gehasita , belonging to a householder, thus thoughts, etc., belonging to 
the five kinds of sensual pleasures. 

4 C/. M. i. 56. 
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is thus diligent, ardent, self-resolute . . . Thus too, monks, does a 
monk develop mindfulness of body. 

And again, monks, a monk reflects precisely on this body itself, 
encased as it is in skin and full of various impurities, from the soles 
of the feet up and from the crown of the head down, that: 4 There is 
connected with this body hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, 
teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, 
membranes, spleen, lungs, intestines, mesentery, stomach, excre¬ 
ment, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, serum, saliva, mucus, 

synovic fluid, urine.* 

Monks, it is as if there were a double mouthed provision bag that 
was full of various kinds of grain such as hill-paddy, paddy, kidney 
beans, peas, sesamum, rice; and a keen-eyed man, pouring them 
out, might reflect: ‘ That’s hill-paddy, that’s paddy, that’s kidney 
beans, that’s peas, that’s sesamum, that’s rice.’ Even so, monks, 
does a monk reflect precisely on this body itself, encased as it is in> 
skin and full of various impurities, from the soles of the feet up and 
from the crown of the head down, that: ‘ There is connected with 


this body hair of the head 


urine. 


While he is thus diligent, 


ardent, self-resolute . . . Thus too, monks, does a monk develop 
mindfulness of body. 

91] And again, monks, a monk reflects on this body itself accord¬ 
ing to how it is placed or disposed in respect of the elements, thinking: 
‘ In this body there is the element of extension ... of cohesion . . . 
of radiation ... of motion.’ Monks, it is as if a skilled cattle-butcher 
or his apprentice, having slaughtered a cow, might sit at the cross¬ 
roads displaying its carcase. Even so, monks, does a monk reflect 
on this body itself according to how it is placed or disposed in respect 


of the elements, thinking: 4 In this body there is the element of 

... of motion.’ While 


extension 


of cohesion 


of radiation 


he is thus diligent, ardent, self-resolute . . . Thus too, monks, does 
a monk develop mindfulness of body. 

And again, monks, it is as if a monk might see, thrown aside in a 
cemetery a body that had been dead for one day or for two days or 
for three days, swollen, discoloured, decomposing; so he focuses on' 
this body itself, thinking: ‘ This body too is of a similar nature, a 
similar constitution, it has not got past that (state of things),’ 
While he is thus diligent, ardent, self-resolute . . . Thus too, monks, 
does a monk develop mindfulness of body. 

And again, monks, it is as if a monk might see thrown aside in a 
cemetery a body which was being devoured by crows or ravens or 




1 As at M. i. 276-278. 

1 paripphosakath paripphosalcaiti , as at M. L 276, ii. 16, iii. 140, D. i. 74 
See P.E.D. 
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Even so, monks, does a monk drench, saturate, permeate, suffuse this 
very body with the rapture and joy that are born of aloofness; [93] 
there is no part of his whole body that is not suffused with the rapture 
and joy that are born of aloofness. While he is thus diligent, ardent, 
self-resolute . . . Thus too does a monk develop mindfulness of body. 

And again, monks, a monk, by allaying initial thought and dis¬ 
cursive thought, with the mind subjectively tranquillised and fixed 
on one point, enters on and abides in the second meditation which is 
devoid of initial thought and discursive thought, is born of con¬ 
centration and is rapturous and joyful. He drenches, saturates, 
permeates, suffuses this very body with the rapture and joy that are 
born of concentration; there is no part of his whole body that is not 
suffused with the rapture and joy that are born of concentration. 
Monks, it is like a pool of water with water welling up within it, 
but which has no inlet for water from the eastern . . . western . . . 


« i f 


northern ... or southern side, and even if the god does not send 
down showers upon it from time to time, yet the current of cool 
water having welled up from that pool will drench, saturate, per¬ 
meate, suffuse that pool with cool water. Even so, monks, does a 
monk drench, saturate, permeate, suffuse this very body with the 
rapture and joy that are born of concentration; there is no part of 
his whole body that is not suffused with the rapture and joy that are 
born of concentration. While he is thus diligent, ardent, self¬ 
resolute . . . Thus too does a monk develop mindfulness of body. 

And again, monks, a monk, by the fading out of rapture, dwells 
with equanimity, attentive and clearly conscious and experiences 
in his person that joy of which the ariyans say: ‘ Joyful lives he who 
has equanimity and is mindful,’ and he enters on and abides in the 
third meditation. He drenches, saturates, permeates, suffuses this 
very body with the joy that has no rapture; there is no part of his 
whole body that is not suffused with the joy that has no rapture. 
As in a pond of white ... or red ... or blue lotuses, some white . . . 

or red... or blue lotuses are bom in the water, grow up in the water, 


never rising above the surface but flourishing beneath it [94] and 
from their roots to their tips are drenched, saturated, permeated, 
suffused by cool water; even so, monks, does a monk drench, satur¬ 
ate, permeate, suffuse this very body with the joy that has no rapture; 
there is no part of his whole body that is not suffused with the joy 
that has no rapture. While he is thus diligent, ardent, self-resolute 

. . . Thus too does a monk develop mindfulness of body. 


And again, monks, a monk, by getting rid of joy and by getting 
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rid of anguish, by the going down of his former pleasures and sorrows, 
enters on and abides in the fourth meditation which has neither 
anguish nor joy, and which is entirely purified by equanimity and 

mindfulness. He, having suffused this very body with a mind that 
is utterly pure, utterly clean, comes to be sitting down; there is no 
part of his whole body that is not suffused by a mind that is utterly 

pure, utterly clean. Monks, it is as if a man might be sitting down 

who had clothed himself including his head with a white cloth; there 
would be no part of his whole body not covered by the white cloth. 
Even so, monks, a monk, having suffused this very body with a mind 
that is utterly pure, utterly clean, comes to be sitting down; there 
is no part of this whole body that is not suffused by a mind that 
is utterly pure, utterly clean. While he is thus diligent, ardent, 
self-resolute, those memories and aspirations that are worldly are 
got rid of; by getting rid of them the mind itself is inwardly settled, 
calmed, focussed, concentrated. Thus too, monks, does a monk 
develop mindfulness of body. 

Monks, those skilled states that are connected with knowledge 
are in anyone in whom mindfulness of body has been developed and 
made much of. As, monks, those streams that flow down to the 
ocean are in anyone in whom the great ocean has been suffused by 
thought, 1 2 3 even so, monks, those skilled states that are connected 
with knowledge are in anyone in whom mindfulness of body has been 
developed and made much of. Monks, Mara gains access to what¬ 
ever monk there is in whom mindfulness of body has not been de¬ 
veloped, not been made much of. Monks, it is as though a man were 
to throw a heavy round stone into a mound of moist clay. What 
do you think, monks ? Would that heavy round stone gain access 
to 4 that mound of moist clay ?” 


i 


2 


1 The parallel passage at M. i. 276-278 ends here. 

2 For this passage c/. A. i. 43. The “ skilled states that are connected with 
knowledge,” dhatnma vijjabhdgiya , are given as six at A. iii. 334: perception of 

impermanence, perception of the anguish in impermanence, perception of 
non-self in anguish, perception of getting rid of, perception of detachment, 
perception of stopping. But MA. iv. 146 says that here the knowledge of 
insight, psychic power made by mind, the six super-knowledges are connected 
with knowledge. 

3 By deva- vision, MA . iv. 145. 

4 Although the English may suffer from the use of this strange expression, 
and although some such phrase as “ makes an impression on ” would sound 

r 

more natural here, it yet seems that by translating labhati otaram all through 
this passage by “ gains access to ” (and this is precisely what is meant in the 
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“ Yes, revered sir.” 

[95] “ Even so, monks, Mara gains access to, Mara gets a chance 

lias not been developed, 
not made much of. Monks, it is as though there were a dry sapless 
stick, 1 and a man were to come along bringing an upper piece of 
fire-stick, thinking: 4 1 will light a fire, I will get heat/ What do 
you think, monks ? Could that man, bringing an upper piece of 
fire-stick and rubbing that dry sapless stick (with it), light a fire, 
could he get heat V* 

“ Yes, revered sir.” 

“ Even so, monks, Mara gains access to, Mara gets a chance over 
anyone in whom mindfulness of body has not been developed, not 
been made much of. Monks, it is as though a water-pot were stand¬ 
ing void and empty on its support, and a man were to come along 
bringing a load of water. What do you think, monks ? Would 
that man get a chance to unload the water ?” 

“ Yes, revered sir.” 

“ Even so, monks, Mara gains access to, Mara gets a chance over 
anyone in whom mindfulness of 

been made much of. (But), monks, Mara does not gain access to, 
Mara does not get a chance over anyone in whom mindfulness of 
body has been developed and made much of. Monks, it is as though 
a man were to throw a light ball of thread against a door-panel 2 made 
entirely from heartwood. What do you think, monks ? Would 
that light ball of thread gain access to a door-panel made entirely 
from heartwood ?” 

“ No, revered sir.” 

“ Even so, monks, Mara does not gain access to, Mara does not 
get a chance over anyone in whom mindfulness of body has been 
developed and made much of. It is as though, monks, there were 
a wet sappy stick, 3 and a man were to come along bringing an upper 
piece of fire-stick, thinking: ‘ I will light a fire, I will get heat/ 

What [98] do you think, monks ? Could that man, bringing an 

upper piece of fire-stick and rubbing that wet sappy stick (with it), 
light a fire, could he get heat ?” 

case of Mara), the Pali sequence of thought and argument is better preserved 
and conveyed. 

1 Cf, M, i. 242. 

2 aggalaphalaka , the board and bolt. MA. iv. 145 says kavata , the panel of 
a door. 

3 Cf, M. i. 240. 


body has not been developed, not 


over anyone in whom mindfulness of body 
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“ No, revered sir.” 


“ Even so, monks, Mara does not gain access to, Mara does not 
get a chance over anyone in whom mindfulness of body has been 
developed and made much of. Monks, it is as though 1 a full water- 
pot, brimming with water so that a crow could drink from it, were 
placed in a support, and a man were to come along bringing a load 



chance to unload the water V* 


“ No, revered sir.” 

“ Even so, monks, Mara does not gain access to, Mara does not 
get a chance over anyone in whom mindfulness of body has been 
developed and made much of. Anyone, monks, in whom mindfulness 
of body has been 
this or that realisation through super-knowledge of a thing that may 
be realised through super-knowledge and achieves ability as a 
witness now here, now there, whatever may be the plane. 1 2 Monks, 
it is as though a full water-pot, brimming with water so that a crow 
could drink from it, were placed in a support and a strong man were 
to rock it from side to side—would the water spill ?” 

“ Yes, revered sir.” 

“ Even so, monks, anyone in whom mindfulness of body has been 
developed and made much of, turns bis mind to this or that realisa¬ 
tion through super-knowledge of a thing that may be realised through 
super-knowledge and achieves ability as a witness now here, now 
there, whatever may be the plane. Monks, it is as though 3 there 
were a tank on a level stretch of ground, its four sides strengthened 
with dykes, full and brimming with water so that a crow could 
drink from it, and a strong man were to loosen a dyke at this side or 
that—would the water spill V* 

[97] “ Yes, revered sir.” 

“ Even so, monks, anyone in whom mindfulness of body has been 
developed and made much of, turns his mind to this or that realisa¬ 
tion through super-knowledge of a thing that may be realised 
through super-knowledge and achieves ability as a witness now here, 
now there, whatever may be the plane. Monks, it is as though 4 


developed and made much of, turns his mind 


1 Gf ’. A. iii. 27. 

2 talra tatr * eva sakkhibhavyatarh papundti sati sali ayatane. Gf, M, i. 494, 
A. i. 255-258, iii. 17-19, 27; quoted at Asl . 141. At MA, iv. 146 ayatana is 
explained by kdrana , in its turn explained by abhinna, Therefore now one, 
now another of the high meditative planes, ayatana , is suggested. 

3 As at A. iii. 28. 4 As at M . i. 124, A. iii. 28, S, iv. 176. 
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at a cross-roads on level ground a chariot were standing harnessed 
with thoroughbreds, the goad hanging ready; and a skilled groom, 
a charioteer of horses to be tamed, having mounted it, having taken 
the reins in his left hand, the goad in his right, were to drive up and 
down as he liked; even so, monks, anyone whomsoever in whom 
mindfulness of body has been developed and made much of, turns 
his mind to this and that realisation through super-knowledge of 
a thing that may be realised through super-knowledge and achieves 
ability as a witness now here, now there, whatever may be the plane. 

Monks, these ten advantages are to be expected from pursuing 
mindfulness of body, developing it, making much of it, making it a 
vehicle, making it a foundation, practising it, increasing it, and fully 
undertaking it. 1 What ten ? He is one who overcomes dislike and 
liking, 2 and dislike (and liking) do not overcome him; he fares along 
constantly conquering any dislike (and liking) that have arisen. 
He is one who overcomes fear and dread, 3 and fear and dread do not 
overcome him; and he fares along constantly conquering any fear 

and dread that have arisen. He is one who bears 4 * cold, heat, hunger, 
thirst, the touch of gadfly, mosquito, wind and sun, creeping things, 
ways of speech that are irksome, unwelcome; he is of a character 
to bear bodily feelings which, arising, are painful, acute, sharp, 
shooting, disagreeable, miserable, deadly. [98] He is one who at 
will, 6 without trouble, without difficulty, acquires the four medita¬ 
tions that are of the purest mentality, abidings in ease here and now. 
He experiences the various forms of psychic power: having been 
one he is manifold; having been manifold he is one; manifest or 
invisible he goes unhindered through a wall, a rampart, a mountain 
as if through air; he plunges into the ground and shoots up again as 
if in water; he walks upon the water without parting it as if on the 
ground; sitting cross-legged he travels through the air like a bird on 
the wing; with his hand he rubs and strokes this moon and sun 


•# <•••• » 


1 Of. S. iv. 200; also D. ii. 103, A. iv. 290, Ud. 62. 

2 As at M . i. 33, A. v. 132. Aratiralisaho: Neumann, vol. iii, p. 214 proposes 

to read here arati-r-atisaho, because M. text proceeds: na ca tarn aratirh sahati , 
uppannam aratim abhibhuyya . But it would seem better to follow A . v. 132 
which reads: aratiratisaho assarh na ca mam aratirati sakeyya uppannam 
aratiratim abhibhuyya. Here “ dislike and liking ” are kept throughout, and 
moreover this pair balances the next: “ fear and dread.” 

3 As at M. i. 33, A. v. 132. 

Gf. M. i. 10 where these are cankers to be got rid of by endurance; cf. also 

A. iii. 389, v. 132. 

6 As at M . i. 33, which see also for the remainder of the above passage. 
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although they are of such mighty power and majesty; and even as 
far as the Brahma-world he has power in respect of his person. By 
the purified deva-like hearing which surpasses that of men he hears 
both (kinds of) sounds— deva -like ones and human ones, whether 
they be far or near. He comprehends by mind the minds of other 
beings, of other individuals, so that he comprehends of a mind that 

. . . confusion, that it is full of 


is full of attachment . . . aversion 

attachment... aversion ... confusion; or of a mind that is without 

attachment... aversion . .. confusion, that it is without attachment 
. . . aversion . . . confusion; or he comprehends of a mind that is 
contracted that it is contracted, or of a mind that is distracted that 
it is distracted; or of a mind that has become great that it has 
become great, or of a mind that has not become great that it has 
not become great; or of a mind with (some other mental state) 
superior to it that it has (some other mental state) superior to it, 
or of a mind that has no (other mental state) superior to it that it 
has no (other mental state) superior to it; or of a mind that is com¬ 
posed that it is composed, or of a mind that is not composed that it is 
not composed; or of a mind that is freed that it is freed, or of a 
mind that is not freed that it is not freed. He recollects manifold 
former habitations, that is to say one [99] birth and two births and 
. . . Thus he recollects (his) former habitations in all their modes 
and detail. With the purified deva-v ision surpassing that of men 
he beholds beings as they pass hence and come to be; he com¬ 
prehends that beings are mean, excellent, fair, foul, in a good bourn, 
in a bad bourn according to the consequences of deeds. By the 
destruction of the cankers, having realised here and now by his own 
super-knowledge the freedom of mind and the freedom through 
intuitive wisdom that are cankerless, entering thereon, he abides 
therein. Monks, these ten advantages are to be expected from 
pursuing mindfulness of body, developing it, making much of it, 
making it a vehicle, making it a foundation, practising it, increasing 
it and fully undertaking it. 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 
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The Ninth 



120. DISCOURSE ON UPRISING BY MEANS 


OF ASPIRATION 


i 


(Samkhar uppat tisu tta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapifldika’s monastery. While he was 
there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: " Monks.” " Revered 
One/* these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 

thus: 

I will teach you, monks, uprising through aspiration. Listen to 




it, pay careful attention and I will speak 


)> 


a 


Yes, revered sir,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. 


The Lord spoke thus: 

“ Herein, monks, a monk is endowed with faith, he is endowed 
with moral habit, he is endowed with learning, he is endowed with 


relinquishment, he is endowed with wisdom. It occurs to him: 0 

that at the breaking up of the body after dying I might arise in 
companionship with rich nobles/ He fixes his mind on this, he 
resolves his mind on this, he develops his mind for this. 2 [100] These 

aspirations and abidings 3 of his, developed thus, made much of thus, 
conduce to uprising there. This, monks, is the way, this the course 
that conduces to uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith .., with wisdom. 


It occurs to him: ‘ 0 that at the breaking up of the body after dying 


I might arise in companionship with rich brahmans . , . with rich 
householders/ He fixes his mind on this,.. This, monks, is the way, 
this the course that conduces to uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith ,.. with wisdom. 
He hears that the Four Great Regent Devas are long-lived, beautiful, 


' - 
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1 Sankhara is not here carrying any of its more usual senses, but has the 


meaning of purposeful intellection; see P.E.D. s.v. sankhara. This is recog¬ 
nised at MA. iv. 146 which explains by patthand, aiming at, wishing, aspiration. 
This is one thing while “ the five things beginning with faith ” are another. 
Both are necessary to assure the bourn, gatL 

2 Of. A. iv. 239 for this sequence and for the following passage; but it 
enumerates fewer classes of devas than does this Discourse, 

3 Reading vihdra with MA. iv. 146 and one textual vi.» as against text’s 
vihdro. 
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abounding in happiness. It occurs to him: 1 0 that 


I might 



arise in companionship with the Four Great Regent Devas 


He 


fixes his mind on this 


This, monks, is the way, this the course 


that conduces to uprising there. 


And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith ... with wisdom. 
He hears that the Devas of the Thirty-Three . . . the Yama Devas 


* * # 


. . . the Devas of Delight. . . the Devas who delight in creating 

the Devas who have power over the creations of others are long- 
lived, beautiful, abounding in happiness. It occurs to him: 1 O that 
. . . I might arise in companionship with the Devas who have power 
over the creations of others/ He fixes his mind on this . . . This, 
monks, is the way, this the course that conduces to uprising there. 
And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith [101] . . . 


with 

wisdom. He hears that the Brahma of a thousand-world-system is 
long-lived, beautiful, abounding in happiness. Monks, a Brahma 

(in 



of a thousand-world-system dwells suffusing and pervadin 
meditation) 1 the system of the thousand worlds; 2 and he dwells too 
suffusing and pervading (in meditation) those beings that have up¬ 
risen there. It is as though, monks, a man with vision had taken 
some emblie myrobalan 3 in his hand and were to gaze at it; even so, 
monks, does a Brahma of a thousand-world-system dwell suffusing 
and pervading (in meditation) the system of the thousand worlds; 

and he dwells too suffusing and pervading (in meditation) those 
beings that have uprisen there. It occurs to him: 4 ‘ 0 that ... I 

might arise in companionship with a Brahma of a thousand-world- 

system/ He fixes his mind on this ... This, monks, is the way, this 
the course that conduces to uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith ... with wisdom. 
He hears that the Brahma of a two-thousand ... three-thousand 


« • * 


four-thousand . . . five-thousand-world-system is long-lived, beauti¬ 
ful, abounding in happiness. Monks, a Brahma of a five-thousand- 
world-system dwells suffusing and pervading (in meditation) the 




On pharitva adhimuccitva see Intr., p. xx. 


2 Of. A. i 



; D. i. 46; DA . i. 301. 


8 aman^a (not in P.E.D.) explained by dmalaka , the usual word for emblie 
myrobalan, at MA. iv. 147. Childers and Monier-Williams give the castor-oil 
plant however for amcmifa . In either case it seems likely that the seeds are 
being referred to rather than the plants themselves. Pali knows eranda 

(Skrt. also eranda) for castor-oil plant, Eicinus communis . Among the 
Indian vernacular names for this are amanakkam and amadam , George Watt, 
Commercial Products of India t London, 1908, p. 916. 

4 /.e. the monk. 
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system of the five-thousand worlds. And he dwells too suffusing 
and pervading (in meditation) those beings that have uprisen there. 
It is as though, monks, a man with vision had taken five emblic 
myrobalans in his hand and were to gaze at them; even so, monks, 
does a Brahma of a five-thousand-world-system dwell suffusing and 
pervading (in meditation) the system of the five-thousand worlds; 
and he dwells too suffusing and pervading (in meditation) those 
beings that have uprisen there. It occurs to him: * 0 that ... I 

might arise in companionship with a Brahma of a five-thousand 

world-system.’ He fixes his mind on that . . . This, monks, is the 
way, this the course that conduces to uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith ... with wisdom. 
He hears that the Brahma of a ten-thousarul-world-system is 
long-lived, beautiful, abounding in happiness. Monks, a Brahma 
of a ten-thousand-world-system [102] dwells suffusing and pervading 
(in meditation) the system of the ten-thousand worlds; and he dwells 
too suffusing and pervading (in meditation) those beings that have 
uprisen there. Monks, it is like a lovely beryl gem 1 of the finest 
water, superbly cut with eight facets, which shines and gleams when 
laid on a pale cloth; even so, monks, docs a Brahma of a ten- 
thousand-world-system dwell suffusing and pervading (in medita¬ 
tion) the system of the ten-thousand worlds; and he dwells too 
suffusing and pervading (in meditation) those beings that have 
uprisen there. It occurs to him: ‘0 that ... I might arise in 
companionship with a Brahma of a ten-thousand-world-system, 
fixes his mind on that 


He 


♦ # # 


This, monks, is the way, this the course 
that conduces to uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith ... with wisdom. 
He hears that the Brahma of a hundred-thousand-world-system is 


long-lived, beautiful, abounding in happiness. Monks, a Brahma 


of a hundred-thousand-world-system dwells suffusing and pervading 


(in meditation) the system of the hundred-thousand worlds; and he 

dwells too suffusing and pervading (in meditation) the beings that 


have uprisen there. Monks, as an ornament 2 of river-gold, 3 most 


1 As at M. ii, 17; D. i. 76, ii. 13; S. i. 65, etc. 

a nekkha; with v.L nikkha. Cf. <Sf. i. 65; A . i. 181, ii. 8, 29; Dhp. 230; DhA . 
239 and see O.S. ii. 8, n . 2. At MA . iv. 147 a nikkha is spoken of as worth five 
savannas, and at VvA, 104 as fifteen savannas . The value may have changed 
according to the locality. 

3 jambonada. According to MA. iv. 147 and /S'^4. i. 125 this is produced by 
the leaves of great jambu-trees ; they fall into the rivers on whose banks the 
trees grow and gradually reach the sea. 
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skilfully wrought in the crucible of a clever goldsmith, shines and 
glows and gleams when laid on a pale cloth; even so, monks, does 
a Brahma of a hundred-thousand-world-system dwell suffusing and 
pervading (in meditation) the system of the hundred-thousand 
worlds; and he dwells too suffusing and pervading (in meditation) 
the beings that have uprisen there. It occurs to him: ‘ 0 that . . . 

I might arise in companionship with a Brahma of a hundred- 

thousand-world-system. ’ He fixes his mind on that... This, monks, 
is the way, this the course that conduces to uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith ... with wisdom. 
He hears that the Devas of Splendour ... of limited Splendour . . . 
of boundless Splendour ... of Light ... of limited Light ... of 
boundless Light . . . the Radiant Devas are long-lived, beautiful, 
abounding in happiness. It occurs to him . . . that conduces to 
uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith ... with wisdom. 
He hears that the Devas of Lustre ... of limited Lustre ... of bound¬ 


less Lustre ... the Lustrous Devas are long-lived, beautiful, abound¬ 
ing in happiness. It occurs to him . . . that conduces to uprising 
there. 


And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith . . . [103] . . . 
with wisdom. He hears that the Vehapphala Devas . . . the Aviha 
Devas... the Atappa Devas ... the Sudassi Devas ... the Akaniftha 
Devas are long-lived, beautiful, abounding in happiness. It occurs 
to him . . . that conduces to uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith ... with wisdom. 
He hears that the Devas that have reached the plane of infinite 
dkdsa are long-lived, beautiful, abounding in happiness. It occurs 
to him . . . that conduces to uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith, he is endowed 
with moral habit, he is endowed with learning, he is endowed with 

relinquishment, he is endowed with wisdom. He hears that the 
Devas that have reached the plane of infinite consciousness . . . the 
Devas that have reached the plane of no-thing . . . the Devas that 
have reached the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception are 
long-lived, beautiful, abounding in happiness. It occurs to him: 

* O that at the breaking up of the body after dying I might arise in 
companionship with the Devas that have reached the plane of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception. , He fixes his mind on this, 
he resolves his mind on this, he develops his mind for this. These 
aspirations and abidings of his, developed thus, made much of thus. 
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conduce to uprising there. This, monks, is the way, this the course 
that conduces to uprising there. 

And again, monks, a monk is endowed with faith, moral habit, 
learning, relinquishment and wisdom. It occurs to him: * 0 that 


by the destruction of the cankers, having realised here and now by 
my own super-knowledge the freedom of mind and the freedom 


through intuitive wisdom that are cankerless, entering thereon 


I might abide therein/ He, by the destruction of the cankers, 
having here and now realised through his own super-knowledge the 
freedom of mind and the freedom through intuitive wisdom that are 
cankerless, entering thereon, abides therein. This monk uprises 

not anywhere, monks, he uprises nowhere.” 1 
Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 

the Lord had said. 


Discourse on Uprising by means of Aspiration: 

The Tenth 


Division of the Uninterrupted: 

The Second 
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na katthaci uppajjati na kuhinci uppajjali. Cf. M. ii 
. of an arahant na kind na kuhinci na kenaci mahhati 












III. THE DIVISION ON EMPTINES 

(Sunnatavagga) 






J 21 LESSER DISCOURSE ON EMPTINESS 

(Culasunnatasutta) 


[104] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 

Savatth! in the Eastern monastery in the palace of Mi gar a’s mother. 
Then the venerable Ananda, emerging from solitary meditation 

towards evening, approached the Lord; having approached and 

greeted the Lord, he sat down at a respectful distance. As he was 
sitting down at a respectful distance, the venerable Ananda spoke 
thus to the Lord: 

“ At one time, revered sir, the Lord was staying among the 
Sakyans. Nagaraka is the name of a market town of the Sakyans. 
And while I was there, revered sir, face to face with the Lord I 
heard, face to face I learnt: ‘ I, Ananda, through abiding in (the 
concept of) emptiness, am now abiding in the fulness thereof.’ 1 I 
hope that I heard this properly, revered sir, learnt it properly, 
attended to it properly and understood it properly V 9 

“ Certainly, Ananda, you heard this properly, learnt it properly, 
attended to it properly and understood it properly. Formerly I, 
Ananda, as well as now, through abiding in (the concept of) empti¬ 
ness, abide in the fulness thereof. As this palace of Migara’s mother 
is empty of elephants, cows, horses and mares, empty of gold and 
silver, empty of assemblages of men and women, and there is only 
this that is not emptiness, that is to say the solitude 2 grounded on 
the Order of monks ; 3 even so, Ananda, a monk, not attending to the 
perception of village, not attending to the perception of human 
beings, attends to solitude grounded on the perception of forest. 4 
His mind is satisfied with, 5 pleased with, set on and freed in 8 the 

1 (7/, Mx iih 294, Yin. ii. 304. See Pis. Conir ., p. 142, it. 4 and Bud. Psych 

Ethics , p. 91, n. 2. 

2 ekatta is also unity, oneness. MA. iv. 151 explains by ekabhava. 

3 bhikkhusamgharh paiicca ekattarh. 

4 He attends to one (particular) forest, thinking, “ this is the forest, this a 
tree, this an incline, this a thicket,” MA. iv. 161. Cf. A. iii. 343, arahnas- 
annarh yeva manasikarissati ekattarh ; and Thag. 110, arahhasahhim. 

6 pakkhandati , perhaps “ leaps forward,” glossed at MA. iv. 161 by otarati 9 
goes down into. Cf. M. i. 186 for this sequence of terms, also Miln. 326. 

6 vimuccati throughout the text, adhimuccati in the Corny. 
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III. 104-105 


perception of forest. He com 


thus: ‘The disturbances 
there might be resulting from the perception of village do not exist 



here; the disturbances there might be resulting from the perception 


of human beings do not exist here. There is only this degree of 
disturbance, that is to say solitude grounded on the perception of 
forest.’ He comprehends, ‘ This perceiving is empty of the percep¬ 
tion of village.’ He comprehends, ‘ This perceiving is empty of 

the perception of human beings. And there is only this that is not 

emptiness, that is to say solitude grounded on the perception of 
forest.’ He regards that which is not there as empty of it. [108] 
But in regard to what remains there he comprehends, ‘ That bein 
this is.’ Thus, Ananda, this comes to be for him a true, not a mis¬ 
taken, utterly purified realisation of (the concept of) emptiness. 1 
And again, Ananda, a monk, not attending to the perception of 

human beings, not attending to the perception of forest, attends to 

solitude grounded on the perception of earth. Ananda, it is like a 
bull’s hide well stretched on a hundred pegs, its virtue gone. Even 



so, Ananda, a monk, not attending to anything on this earth: dry 
land and swamps, 2 rivers and marshes, 3 (plants) bearing stakes and 
thorns, hills and plains, attends to solitude grounded on the percep¬ 
tion of earth. His mind is satisfied with, pleased with, set on and freed 
in the perception of earth. He comprehends thus: ‘ The disturbances 
there might be resulting from the perception of human beings do 
not exist here; the disturbances there might be resulting from the 
perception of forest do not exist here. There is only this degree of 
disturbance, that is to say solitude grounded on the perception of 
earth.’ He comprehends, ‘ This perceiving is empty of the percep¬ 
tion of human beings; this perceiving is empty of the perception of 
forest. And there is only this that is not emptiness, that is to say 
solitude grounded on the perception of earth,’ He regards that 
which is not there as empty of it. But in regard to what remains 
there he comprehends, ‘ That being, this is,’ Thus, Ananda, this 

too comes to be for him a true, not mistaken, and utterly purified 

realisation of (the concept of) emptiness. 

And again, Ananda, a monk, not attending to the perception of 
forest, not attending to the perception of earth, attends to solitude 

grounded on the perception of the plane of infinite akasa . His 
mind is satisfied with, pleased with, set on and freed in the perception 






i 


sunnatdvakkanii . 

2 ukkulavikula as at A. i, 35; MA. iv. 163 says the dry parts and the swamps. 
8 As at .4. i. 






1 Omitted in the text, but needed for the sake of consistency. 
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the perception of the plane of no-thing.’ He comprehends, * This 
perceiving is empty of the perception of the plane of infinite dkdsa. 9 

[ 107 ] He comprehends, ‘ This perceiving is empty of the perception 

of the plane of infinite consciousness. And there is only this that 
is not emptiness, that is to say solitude grounded on the perception 
of the plane of no-thing.’ He regards that which is not there as 
empty of it. But in regard to what remains there he comprehends, 

* That being, this is.’ Thus, Ananda, this too comes to be for him a 
true . . . realisation of (the concept of) emptiness. 

And again, Ananda, a monk, not attending to the perception of 
the plane of infinite consciousness, not attending to the perception 
of the plane of no-thing, attends to solitude grounded on the per¬ 
ception of the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception. His 

mind is pleased with . . . and freed in the perception of the plane of 

neither-perception-nor-non-perception. He comprehends thus: ‘ The 
disturbances there might be resulting from the perception of the 
plane of infinite consciousness . . . resulting from the perception of 
the plane of no-thing do not exist here. There is only this degree 
of disturbance, that is to say solitude grounded on the perception 
of the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception.’ He com¬ 
prehends, ‘ This perceiving is empty of the perception of the plane of 
infinite consciousness ... of the perception of the plane of no-thing. 
And there is only this that is emptiness, that is to say solitude 
grounded on the perception of the plane of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception.’ He regards that which is not there as empty of it. 
But in regard to what remains there he comprehends, * That being, 
this is.’ Thus, Ananda, this too comes to be for him a true . . . 
realisation of (the concept of) emptiness. 

And again, Ananda, a monk, not attending to the perception of the 
plane of no-thing, not attending to the perception of the plane of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception, attends to solitude grounded 
on the concentration of mind that is signless. 1 His mind is satisfied 
with . . . and freed in the concentration of mind that is signless. 
He comprehends thus: ‘ The disturbances there might be resulting 
from the perception of the plane of no-thing .. . from the perception 
of the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception do not exist 
here. There is only this degree of disturbance, that is to say the 
six sensory fields that, conditioned by life, are grounded on this 


1 The concentration of mind in insight, vipassanacittasamadhi , MA. iv. 153, 
which also says that as it is without a permanent sign it is called “ signless,’* 
animitta. 
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body itself. [108] He comprehends: * This perceiving is empty of 

the plane of no-thing . . . empty of the perception of the plane of 

neither-perception-nor-non-perception. And there is only this 

that is not emptiness, that is to say the six sensory fields that, 

conditioned by life, are grounded on this body itself.' He regards 

that which is not there as empty of it. But in regard to what 

remains there he comprehends, * That being, this is.' Thus, Ananda, 

this too comes to be for him a true, not mistaken, utterly purified 

realisation of (the concept of) emptiness. 

And again, Ananda, a monk, not attending to the perception of 
the plane of no-thing, not attending to the perception of the plane 

of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, attends to solitude 


grounded on the concentration of mind that is signless. 3 His mind 
is satisfied with, pleased with, set on and freed in the concentra¬ 
tion of mind that is signless. He comprehends thus, c This con¬ 
centration of mind that is signless is effected and thought out. 1 2 
But whatever is effected and thought out, that is impermanent, it is 
liable to stopping.' When he knows this thus, sees this thus, his 
mind is freed from the canker of sense-pleasures and his mind is 
freed from the canker of becoming and his mind is freed from the 
canker of ignorance. In freedom is the knowledge that he is freed 


and he comprehends: 4 Destroyed is birth, brought to a close the 
Brahma-faring, done is what was to be done, there is no more of 
being such or so.' He comprehends thus: ‘ The disturbances there 
might be resulting from the canker of 3ense-pleasures do not exist 
here; the disturbances there might be resulting from the canker of 
becoming do not exist here; the disturbances there might be resulting 
from the canker of ignorance do not exist here. And there is only 
this degree of disturbance, that is to say the six sensory fields that, 
conditioned by life, are grounded on this body itself.' He compre¬ 
hends: ‘ This perceiving is empty of the canker of sense-pleasures.' 
He comprehends: ‘ This perceiving is empty of the canker of be¬ 
coming/ 

of ignorance. And there is only this that is not emptiness, that is 

to say the six sensory fields that, conditioned by life, are grounded 
on this body itself.' He regards that which is not there as empty 
of it. But in regard to what remains he comprehends: ‘ That being, 

1 MAAv. 154 says that animitta is spoken of again in order to show vipassa - 
ndya pativipassanam, the insight that is complementary to (? pati-) insight, 
or a reflex of it. 

2 Cf. M. i. 350, iii. 244, S. ii. 65, A. v. 343. 


He comprehends; ‘ This perceiving is empty of the canker 



Lesser Discourse on Emptiness: 

The First 


122. GREATER DISCOURSE ON EMPTINES 



(Mahasuiinatasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying among the 
Sakyans near Kapilavatthu in Nigrodha’s park. 1 Then the Lord, 
having dressed early in the morning, taking his bowl and robe entered 
Kapilavatthu for almsfood. When he had walked in Kapilavatthu 

for almsfood and was returning from the almsgathering after the 
meal, he approached the dwelling-place of the Sakyan Kalalche- 






See M.L.S. i. 119. 
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maka 1 for the day-sojourn. Now at that time many lodgings 2 were 


prepared m the dwelling-place of Kalakhemaka the Sakyan. The 
Lord saw these many [110] lodgings prepared in the dwelling-place 
of Kalakhemaka the Sakyan, and when the Lord had seen them it 


occurred to him: Many lodgings are prepared in the dwelling-place 
of Kalakhemaka the Sakyan. Are many monks staying here V* 

Now at that time the venerable Ananda together with many 


monks was making up robe-material in the dwelling-place of Gha^aya 
the Sakyan. 3 Then the Lord, emerging from solitary meditation 

towards evening, approached the dwelling-place of Ghataya the 

Sakyan; having approached, he sat down on a seat that was ready. 
While he was sitting down the Lord addressed the venerable Ananda, 
saying; " Many lodgings, Ananda, are prepared in the dwelling-place 
of Kalakhemaka the Sakyan, Are many monks staying there V 9 
“ Many lodgings, revered sir, are prepared in the dwelling-place 

of Kalakhemaka the Sakyan; many monks are staying there. It is 
our time, revered sir, for making up robe-material.” 


€i 


Ananda, a monk does not shine 4 * who delights in his own group, 6 
is delighted by his own group, is intent on delight in his own group, 6 


who delights in some other group, is delighted by some other group, 


is rejoiced by some other group. Indeed, Ananda, the situation 
does not exist when a monk, delighting in his own group, 
by his own group, intent on delight in his own group, delighting in 



some other group, delighted by some other group, rejoicing in some 


other group, can be one who acquires at will, without trouble, 
without difficulty, that which is the happiness of renunciation, 7 the 
happiness of aloofness, 8 the happiness of calm, 9 the happiness of 


self-awakening. 10 But. Ananda, the situation exists when it is 









Khemaka was his name; his complexion was dark, kala, MA . iv. 155. 

2 Of various kinds: beds, seats, mattresses, squatting mats, straw mats, 

T 

strips of hide, grass, leaves, branches, all placed touching one another, for this 







were 



, MA, iv. 155 


3 Like the dwelling-place of Kalakhemaka, Ghataya’s was also built in 


Nigrodha’s park (or, monastery), MA « iv. 167. 

4 In the Buddha’s teaching, MA. iv. 158. 

b samganika is explained as a coming together of one's own company, while 

a group, gana , is a coming together of various persons, MA. iv. 158. It is 
only the monk who delights in solitude who “ shines. 


n 


* As at D. ii. 78. 7 Of the sense-pleasures, MA. iv. 158. 

8 From the sense-pleasures. 

• This conduces to allaying attachment, aversion and confusion. 

10 This conduces to the goal of awakening to the way(s). 
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III. 110-111 


expected of a monk who dwells alone, remote from a group, that he 
will be one who acquires at will, without trouble, without difficulty, 
that which is the happiness of renunciation, the happiness of aloof¬ 
ness, the happiness of calm, the happiness of self-awakening. 

Indeed, Ananda, the situation does not exist when a monk, de¬ 
lighting in his own group ,,. rejoicing in some other group, entering 
on the freedom of mind that is temporal and pleasing 1 2 or on that 

whicli is not temporal and is unshakable,^ will abide in it. But, 
Ananda, the situation exists when it is expected of a monk who 
dwells alone, remote from a group, that, entering on the freedom 
of mind that is temporal and pleasing [111] or on that which is not 
temporal and is unshakable, he will abide in it. I, Ananda, do not 
behold one material shape 3 wherein is delight, wherein is content, 


but that from its changing and becoming otherwise there will not 


arise grief, sorrow, suffering, lamentation and despair. 

But this abiding, Ananda, has been fully awakened to by the 
Tathagata, that is to say, by not attending to any signs, 4 * the entering 
on and abiding 6 in an inward (concept of) emptiness. 8 And if, 
Ananda, while the Tathagata is abiding in this abiding there are 
monks, nuns, men and women lay followers, kings and kings’ 
ministers, leaders and disciples of other sects who approach him, 
then, Ananda, the Tathagata with his whole mind tending to 
aloofness, leaning to aloofness, inclining to aloofness, remote, 
delighting in renunciation, bringing to an end all the things on which 

the cankers are founded, speaks there 7 as one intent only on inspiring 
them. 8 Wherefore, Ananda, if a monk should desire: ‘ Entering on 


mm 


Wl 


1 samayika kanid cetovimuiti. At the time the mind is concentrated there is 
freedom from the defilements. MA. iv. 168, quoting Pis. ii. 40 says that this 

temporal (or temporary) deliverance consists in the attainments of the four 
jhand and the four planes of immateriality. See M. i. 196 and M. L.S . i. 243. 

2 asamayika akuppa cetovimuiti . This is freedom from the defilements and 
has not to do with things of time. So it is freedom that is immovable, super¬ 
mundane. It consists of the four ariyan Ways and the four fruits of recluse- 

ship, MA. iv. 169, quoting Pis. ii, 40 which adds nibbana. 

8 riipa, called sarira, body, at MA. iv. 169. 

4 nimitta , signs of the phenomenal world. 

6 viharitum f with v.U. viharatam , viharati. 

0 As though alone, even though sitting in the midst of a company. 

7 In the midst of that company, MA . iv. 160. 

8 annadatthu uyyojaniyapatisamyuliam yeva katharh kattd hoti ; also at 
A, iv, 233. This is a passage of great difficulty, partly because of the two 
meanings of uyy&jeti : (1) to incite, instigate, (2) to dismiss. MA. iv. 160, 
reading uijyojanikapatisamyuttaih, says that, in saying, “ Go away, you,” the 
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an inward (concept of) emptiness, may I dwell therein,' that monk, 
Ananda, should steady, calm, make one-pointed and concentrate 1 
his mind precisely on what is inward. 

And how, Ananda, does a monk steady, calm, make one-pointed 
and concentrate his mind precisely on what is inward ? As to this, 
Ananda, a monk, aloof from pleasures of the senses, aloof from 

unskilled states of kind, entering on it abides in the first mediation 


the second 


the third 


the fourth meditation. Even so 


Ananda, does a monk steady, calm, make one-pointed and con¬ 
centrate his mind precisely on what is inward. 

[112] He attends to an inward (concept of) emptiness. While he 

is attending to the inward (concept of) emptiness, his mind is not 
satisfied with, not pleased with, not set on, not freed in the inward 
(concept of) emptiness. This being so, Ananda, the monk compre¬ 
hends thus: ‘While I was attending to an inward (concept of) 
emptiness my mind was not satisfied with .., not freed in the inward 
(concept of) emptiness.' So he is clearly conscious in regard to it. 
He attends to an external (concept of) emptiness. 3 He attends to 
an inward and to an external (concept of) emptiness. 3 He attends 
to imperturbability. 4 While he is attending to imperturbability his 








expression is thus connected with words of dismissal, uyyojanikena vacanena . 
And it proceeds: When the Lord had arisen after lying down after a meal . . . 
he attained the attainment of the fruit(g). At that time the company 
assembled to hear dhamma. The Lord . .. taught dhamma , and without letting 
pass the right time (to hear it), he vivekaninnena ciitena parisam uyyojeti. 

This could mean either: with his mind tending to aloofness he dismissed the 
company; or: with his mind tending to aloofness he inspired the company. 
E. M. Hare at G.S , iv. 158 renders the phrase as: “ entirely confines his talk 
to the subject of going apart.” It is possible that uyyojeti should be under¬ 
stood in both its meanings: that the Lord incited the company to seek aloofness 
for themselves and also dismissed them in order that they might do so. If we 
were to take uyyojeti only as “ to dismiss,” this would imply a certain selfish¬ 
ness on the Lord’s part, and the AA. (iv. 122) is apparently against this: 
tcmil upaUhamgamanakaih ycva ti atlho, the meaning is going to their service 

( i.e. helping them). 

1 Cf. M. i. 116, A, ii. 94. 

2 To the five khandha of another (person), MA. iv. 161. 

3 Sometimes to the one and sometimes to the other, MA. iv. 161, Cf. the 
internal and external contemplation of the body at M. i. 56 (M.L.8. i. 72 and 

see there n. 4). 

4 dnanja . Cf. M . ii. 229, Vin. iii. 4. “ Thinking, I will become freed both 

ways,” he attends to the attainment of immateriality and imperturbability, 
dnajaarupasamapalti, MA . iv. 161. Vin A. 157 glosses by acala, unshaking, 

steady. 
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not 


mind is not satisfied with . . . not freed in imperturbability. This 
being so, Ananda, the monk comprehends thus: 4 While I was 
attending to imperturbability my mind was not satisfied with . . . 

not freed in imperturbability.’ So he is clearly conscious in regard 

to it. Ananda, that monk should steady, calm, make one-pointed 
and concentrate his mind precisely on what is inward in that earlier 1 

sign of concentration itself. He attends to the inward (concept of) 

emptiness. While he is attending to the inward (concept of) 

emptiness, his mind is satisfied with, pleased with, set on and freed 
in the inward (concept of) emptiness. This being so, Ananda, the 
monk comprehends thus: 4 While I was attending to an inward 
(concept of) emptiness my mind was not satisfied with . . . 
freed in the inward (concept of) emptiness.’ So he is clearly con¬ 
scious in regard to it. He attends to an external (concept of) 
emptiness. He attends to an inward and to an external (concept of) 
emptiness. He attends to imperturbability. While he is attending 
to imperturbability his mind is satisfied with, pleased with, set on 
and freed in imperturbability. This being so, Ananda, the monk 
comprehends thus: 4 While I was attending to imperturbability my 
mind was satisfied with, pleased with, set on and freed in im¬ 
perturbability.’ So he is clearly conscious in regard to it. 

If, Ananda, while this monk is abiding in this abiding , 2 he turns 

his mind to pacing up and down, then he paces up and down, 

thinking: 4 While I am pacing up and down thus, no covetousness 
or dejection—evil unskilled states—[113] will flow in.’ So he is 
clearly conscious in regard to it. 3 If, Ananda, while this monk is 
abiding in this abiding, he turns his mind to standing ... to sitting 
down ... to lying down, then he lies down, thinking: 4 While I am 
lying down, no covetousness or dejection—evil unskilled states 
will flow in.’ So he is clearly conscious in regard to it. If, Ananda, 
while this monk is abiding in this abiding, he turns his mind to 

speaking, then he thinks: 4 1 will not talk that kind of talk which 

is low, of the village, of the ordinary folk, unariyan, not connected 
with the goal, which does not conduce to turning away from nor to 
detachment nor to stopping nor to calm nor to super-knowledge 


1 The text reads parimasmirh . P.E.D. and Geiger, Pali Lit. u. Sprache §19, 
say that parima is equivalent to parama. But MA. iv. 161 reads purimasmirh , 
and I follow this. I think the meaning is that the monk should make another 
attempt to enter and abide in the inward concept of emptiness. 

2 An abiding in calm and insight, MA. iv. 162. 

3 That is, to this kammatphana , or exercise in meditation, MA. iv. 162. 
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nor to self-awakening nor to nibbana—that is to say talk of kin 
talk of thieves, talk of great ministers, talk of armies, talk of fears, 
talk of battles, talk of food, talk of drink, talk of clothes, talk 
of beds, talk of garlands, talk of scents, talk of relations, talk of 
vehicles, talk of villages, talk of market towns, talk of towns, talk 
of the country, talk of women, talk of valiant men, 1 talk of streets, 
talk of wells, talk of those departed before, talk of diversity, specula¬ 
tion about the world, speculation about the sea, talk on becoming 
or not becoming such or so.’ So he is clearly conscious in regard 
to it. But, Ananda, in regard to that talk wliieh is austere, 2 a help 
to opening up the mind and which conduces to complete turning 
away from, to detachment, stopping, calm, super-knowledge, self¬ 
awakening and nibbana, that is to say talk about wanting little, talk 


about contentment, talk about aloofness, talk about ungregarious 
ness, talk about putting forth energy, talk about moral habit, talk 
about concentration, talk about intuitive wisdom, talk about 


freedom, talk about the knowledge and vision of freedom—he 


thinks: *1 will talk talk like this/ So he is clearly conscious in 

regard to it. 


If, Ananda, while this monk is abiding in this abiding [114] he 


turns his mind to thought, 3 he thinks: ‘ I will not think those kinds 


of thought which are low, of the 



of the ordinary folk, 


unariyan, not connected with the goal and which do not conduce 


to turning away from nor to detachment nor to stopping nor to 
calm nor to super-knowledge nor to self-awakening nor to nibbana, 
that is to say thoughts of sense-pleasures, thoughts of malevolence, 
thoughts of harming/ So he is clearly conscious in regard to it. 
But, Ananda, in regard to those thoughts which are ariyan, leading 
forward, which lead forward the thinker (of them) to the complete 


destruction of anguish, 4 that is to say thoughts of renunciation, 


thoughts of non-malevolence, thoughts of harmlessness—he thinks: 
‘I will think thoughts like these/ So he is clearly conscious in 

regard to them. 






i 


Here reading mrakathd. See notes on these kinds of talk at B.D. 




in. 



2 As at Ud. 38, A . iii. 117, iv. 352, v. 67; quoted at MA. i. 97 

3 viiakka . 


4 


niyyanti 



takkarassa sammddukkhakkhaydya is stock, e.g . at 


M, i . 68, 81, 322. It is suggested that in the above passage hara, normally 
“ doing ” (i.e. in takkarassa , of one doing thus), would be better rendered as 


“ thinker. 


It 
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Ananda, there are these five strands of sense-pleasures. 


l 


What 


five ? Material shapes cognisable by the eye, agreeable, pleasant, 
liked, enticing, connected with sensual pleasure, alluring. Sounds 
cognisable by the ear . . . Smells cognisable by the nose . . . Tastes 


cognisable by the tongue 


Touches cognisable by the body, 


agreeable, pleasant, liked, enticing, connected with sensual pleasure, 

alluring. These, Ananda, are the five strands of sense-pleasures. 

Wherefore a monk should constantly reflect in his own mind: 1 Does 
there arise in my mind any dealing with this or that field of the five 
strands of sense-pleasures V If, Ananda, while the monk is reflect¬ 
ing he comprehends thus: ‘ There does arise in my mind some dealing 
with this or that field of the five strands of sense-pleasures ’—this 
being so, Ananda, the monk comprehends thus: ‘ That which is my 
desire and attachment to the five strands of sense-pleasures has not 
been got rid of.’ So he is clearly conscious in regard to it. But if, 
Ananda, while the monk is reflecting he comprehends thus: ‘ No 
dealing arises in my mind with this or that field of the five strands 
of sense-pleasures ’—this being so, Ananda, the monk comprehends 
thus: ‘ That which was my desire and attachment to the five strands 
of sense-pleasures has been got rid of by me.’ 2 So he is clearly 

conscious in regard to it. 

And, Ananda, there are these five groups of grasping. Wherefore 
they should be forsaken by a monk who realises (their) rise and fall, 
with the thought: * This is material shape, this the arising of material 
shape, this the setting of material shape; this is feeling, this [115] 
the arising of feeling, this the setting of feeling; this is perception 
... these are the habitual tendencies... this is consciousness, this the 
arising of consciousness, this the setting of consciousness.’ While 
he is abiding realising the rise and fall of these five groups of grasping, 
whatever among these five groups of grasping was his bias towards 
“ I am,” that is got rid of. This being so, Ananda, the monk 
comprehends thus: ‘ Whatever among these five groups of grasping 
was my bias towards “ I am,” that has been got rid of by me.’ 
So he is clearly conscious in regard to it. These states, Ananda, 
concerned solely with what is skilled, 3 are ariyan, supermundane, 
beyond the range of the Malign One. 


1 As at M . i. 85, etc. 

2 me is not in the text at the corresponding passage above. 

8 kusalayatikd; MA. iv. 163 says kusalato agatd , derived from what is 
skilled; but the sense of the exegesis and of the v.ll . seems to be “ leading on 
(step by step) to what is skilled.” 
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What do you think about this, Ananda ? From his beholding 
what reason does a disciple regard it as fit that, even though he is 
being repulsed, 1 he should follow after a teacher ? 

Things for us, 2 revered sir, are rooted in the Lord, have the Lord 
for conduit, the Lord for arbiter. It were good indeed, revered sir, 
if this speech of the Lord’s were explained; having heard it from the 
Lord, the monks would remember it.” 

Ananda, it is not fit that a disciple should follow after a teacher 
if it is for the sake of an exposition of the Discourses that are in 
prose and in prose and verse. 3 What is the reason for this ? It is 
that for a long time, Ananda, these things have been heard, borne in 
mind, repeated out loud, pondered over in the mind, well compre¬ 


hended by (right) understanding. 4 But, Ananda, that talk which is 


ii 


austere, a help to opening up the mind and which conduces to 
complete turning away from, to detachment, stopping, calm, super¬ 


knowledge, self-awakening and nibbana, that is to say talk about 
wanting little, talk about contentment, talk about aloofness, talk 


about ungregariousness, talk about putting forth energy, talk about 


moral habit, talk about concentration, talk about intuitive wisdom, 
talk about freedom, talk about the knowledge and vision of free¬ 


dom—it is fit, Ananda, that a disciple, even though being repulsed, 
should follow after a teacher for the sake of talk like this. 

This being so, 6 Ananda, there is affliction for teachers; this being 
so, there is affliction for pupils; this being so, there is affliction for 
Brahma-farers. 

And how, Ananda, is there affliction for teachers ? Ajs to this, 


Ananda, some teacher 6 chooses a secluded lodging in a forest, at the 


i 


The reading above, and again below, is payujjamdno , passive present 
participle of payunjati , to harness, yoke, employ. I have taken it however as 
panujjamdno as at if. i. 108. 

2 0/. if. i. 310. 

3 Of the nine divisions into which the Teaching was classified only the first 
two are mentioned here, sutta and yeyya. The word veyyakarana, “ exposi¬ 
tion,’* which also occurs in the above passage, is not being used there with the 
special sense of the third division of the Teaching, “ the Expositions,” but in 
a general and untechnical sense. 

4 As at if. i. 213. 

6 evam sante . While some disciples are living alone, the matter (connected 
with the ten topics of talk) does not prosper; therefore, to show the peril, 

adinava , besetting solitude, he said evam sante , which means: being in solitude 
thus, evam eJabhave sante, MA . iv. 164-165. 

6 MA . iv. 166, an outside teacher who is a ford-maker, i.e. the leader of an 


a 


heretical ” sect. 
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122. Mahasunnatasutta 


III. 115-117 


root of a tree, on a mountain slope, in a wilderness, a hill-cave, a 
cemetery, [116] a forest-haunt, in the open air or on a heap of straw. 
While he is living remote like this brahman householders crowd in 
on him and townsfolk as well as countryfolk. When the brahman 
householders, the townsfolk and the countryfolk crowd in on him he 
becomes infatuated, 1 he falls in love, 1 he becomes envious, he reverts 

to abundance. This, Ananda, is called the afflicted teacher. Be- 
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III. 117-118 Emptiness (Greater) 

a remote lodging in a forest... in the open air or on a heap of straw. 
While he is living remote like this brahman householders crowd in 
on him and townsfolk as well as countryfolk. When the brahman 
householders, the townsfolk and the countryfolk crowd in on him he 
becomes infatuated, falls in love, becomes envious and reverts to 

abundance. This, Ananda, is called the afflicted Brahma-farer. 

* 

Because of the Brahma-farer’s affliction evil unskilled states con¬ 


nected with the defilements, with again-becoming, that are fearful 


and the results of which are anguish, leading to birth, ageing and 


dying in the future, strike at him. In this way, Ananda, is there 
affliction for Brahma-farers. But, Ananda, this affliction of Brahma- 
farers is more ill in result, 1 more terrible in result that either the 
affliction of teachers or the affliction of pupils; and moreover it 
conduces to the Downfall. 2 

Wherefore, Ananda, conduct yourselves towards me with friend¬ 
liness, not with hostility; and for a long time that will be for your 
welfare and happiness. And how, Ananda, do disciples conduct 
themselves towards a teacher with hostility, not with friendliness ? 
As to this, Ananda, the teacher, compassionate, teaches dhamma to 
disciples, seeking their welfare, out of compassion, saying: * This is 
for your welfare, this is for your happiness.’ But his disciples do 
not listen, do not lend ear, do not prepare their minds for profound 
knowledge but, turning aside, they move away from the teacher’s in¬ 
struction. Even so, Ananda, do a teacher’s disciples conduct them¬ 
selves towards him with hostility, not with friendliness. 

And how, Ananda, do disciples conduct themselves towards a 
teacher with friendliness, not with hostility ? As to this, Ananda, 
the teacher, compassionate, teaches dhamma to disciples, seeking 
their welfare, out of compassion, saying; ‘ This is for your 
this is for your happiness.’ And his disciples listen, lend ear, 3 
prepare their minds for profound knowledge and, not turning aside, 
they do not 4 move away from the teacher’s instruction. Even so, 

Ananda, do a teacher’s disciples conduct themselves towards him 
with friendliness, not with hostility. Wherefore, [118] 

conduct yourselves towards me with friendliness, not with hostility; 




1 Those who have gone forth in this Dispensation, sdsana , should be able 
to attain the four ways, the four fruits and nibbana but, failing of the instruc¬ 
tion, sdsana , they fail of these nine strands of the supermundane. 

2 Cf. S. ii. 128. 

3 The na of the text should be omitted as it is in some MSS. 


4 The ca should read na ca as in one 



. version. 
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122, Mahasunnalasutta 


III. 118 

for a long time that will be for your welfare and happiness. And I, 
Ananda, will not proceed with you as does a potter with an unbaked 
(vessel), not fully dry. 1 I will speak, Ananda, constantly reproving, 2 

constantly cleansing. 3 That which is the pith will stand fast.” 4 
Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the venerable Ananda rejoiced 

in what the Lord had said. 


Greater Discourse on Emptiness: 


The Second 


m i 


•W 


1 dntake amakamatte. MA. iv. 166 says dmake is apakkhe, and amakamaltc 
t% dmake ndtisukkhe bkdjane , “ an unbaked vessel, not quite dry,*’ “ The 
potter gently takes these vessels in both hands, saying: 1 Do not break *; 




but I will not proceed with you as the potter proceeds.” I do not see the 
full force of this simile; therefore my translation must remain very tentative. 
But I believe it means that whereas the potter gives, and can give, his vessels 
one chance only, the Teacher is undefeated by any initial failure there may be, 
and proceeds undeterred with the expectation of final success on the part of 
his pupil. 

niggayha niggayka , MA. iv. 166 says, “ having exhorted once, I will not 
be silent; constantly reproving (niggahetvd niggahelvd) again and again I 
will exhort, I will instruct.” Gf, niggayhavadin at Dhp. 76; and see DhA. ii, 
108 which quotes the above passage. 

8 pavayha pavayha as at M. i. 442, 443. From pavahali , to cause to be 
carried away, to remove (stains), hence to cleanse; of faults or taints, dosa y as 
at MA, iv. 166 which also says; as a potter, having removed, pavahetva 
(v.L pajakilvd) the cracked and broken vessels (reading with Siam, edn. 
bhinnachinnabhdjartdni) from among those that have been baked, takes the 
well baked ones, tapping ( i.e, testing) them again and again. So too I, having 
repeatedly removed (stains from you), will again and again exhort and 
instruct (you). 

yo sdro so fhassatii “ while you are being exhorted thus by me that which is 
the pith of the ways and the fruits will persist,” MA, iv. 167. Sara is the 
heartwood, pith, core. It is no doubt meant that this will persist and endure 
(like well baked vessels) when all the mistakes and errors that dog a learner’s 
path have been cleared away and removed (like the cracked and broken vessels 
from among those that have been well baked). 


4 



123. DISCOURSE ON WONDERFUL AND 

MARVELLOUS QUALITIES 

(Acchariyabbhutadhammasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 

in the Jeta Grove in Anathapiijdika’s monastery. Then this con¬ 
versation arose among a number of monks who, having returned 

from the alms-gathering after the meal, were seated gathered 

“ Wonderful, 1 your reverences, 



m an 



hall: 


marvellous, your reverences, are the great psychic power and the 
great majesty of the Tathagata inasmuch as he should know 2 of 
former Awakened Ones 3 who have attained nib ban a with the 


impediments 4 cut off, the whirligig cut through, 6 the rolling on 


finished 6 and all anguish spent, 7 that these Lords were of such a 


family and that these Lords were of such a name and ... such a clan 


and 


• m 


such moral habit and . . , such mental habits 8 and 


# # * 


such 


intuitive wisdom and . . . such an abiding 9 and that these Lords 
were of such freedom.” 10 




1 Of. the whole of this Discourse with D . Sta. 14; and see Dial . ii. 8 ff. for notes. 

2 jdnismti, D. ii. 8 reads armssarissali, (will), should recollect. 



3 Cf. S. iv. 

papanca , i,e. to progress along the Way. Given at M A. iv. 167, DA, ii. 425 


4 


9 > 


as 44 craving, pride, false views; these three defilements (kilesa). 

5 chinnavaluma. Vafuma, from root vH t to revolve, turn round, referring 
to the cycle, circle, revolution (on, or of, the wheel of samsara). MA. iv. 167,' 


DA. ii, 425 say, “ here the whirligig is called the rolling on of skilled and 


unskilled deeds.” 

9 A synonym for the former phrase, DA. ii. 425 adding that the rolling on of 
all deeds is finished. 

7 As to results or effects in the future. 

8 Here dhamma is the middle term of the triad usually appearing as sila 

samadhi pahhd. MA. iv. 167-168 says that here evarh-dhammd means the 

mental states, dhamma , that are allied to samadhi t concentration, a con¬ 
centration concerned (both) with what is worldly and what is supermundane. 
DA. ii. 426 adds that the meaning is concentration on the Way(s) and concen¬ 
tration on the fruits. 

9 MA. iv. 168 and DA. ii. 426 say that these Lords were abiders in the 
attainment of stopping, i.e. the stopping of knowing and feeling. This is 
the ninth and culminating plane of the meditative process. 


10 Five kinds of freedom given at MA. iv. 168, DA. ii. 426: freed by eliminat- 
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164 123. Awhariyabbhutadhammasutta III. 118-119 

When this had been said, the venerable Ananda spoke thus to 
these monks: “ Indeed, your reverences, Tathagatas are wonderful 
and possessed of wonderful qualities; indeed, your reverences, 
Tathagatas are marvellous and possessed of marvellous qualities.” 

[ 119 ] And this was the conversation of these monks that was 
interrupted. Then the Lord, emerging from solitary meditation 
towards evening, approached the assembly hall; having approached, 

he sat down on the appointed seat. As he was sitting down, the 


Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ What, monks, were you talking 
about just now ? What was your 
rupted 


that was inter 


Revered sir, when we had returned from the alms-gathering 
after the meal and were seated gathered together in the assembly 

hall, this conversation arose among us: ‘ Wonderful, your reverences, 
marvellous, your reverences . . . and that these Lords were of such 
freedom.’ When this had been said, revered sir, the venerable 
Ananda spoke thus to us: ‘Indeed, your reverences, Tathagatas 
are wonderful. . . and possessed of marvellous qualities.’ This was 
our conversation, revered sir, that was interrupted. And then the 
Lord arrived.” 

Then the Lord addressed the venerable Ananda, saying: “ Where¬ 
fore, Ananda, deliver 1 at greater length the Tathagata’s wonderful 
and marvellous qualities.” 

“ Pace to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard this, face 
to face have I learnt: ‘ The Bodhisatta arose in the Tusita group 2 

mindful and clearly conscious, Ananda.’ And inasmuch, revered 

sir, as the Bodhisatta arose in the Tusita group mindful and clearly 
conscious, I regard this as a wonder, a marvellous quality of the 
Lord’s. 

Pace to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard this, face to 

face have I learnt: ‘ The Bodhisatta remained in the Tusita group 
mindful and clearly conscious, Ananda.* And inasmuch, revered sir, 
as the Bodhisatta remained in the Tusita group mindful and clearly 

conscious, I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality of 
the Lord’s. 


mg (the hindrances); freed for certain; freed by cutting off (the defilements); 
freed by the subsiding of the defilements; the freedom of escape (which is 
nibbana). They are freed in respect of these five freedoms. 

1 MA. iv. 168, “ Since you say that Tathagatas are wonderful, so let there 
occur to you,” papibhanlu , i.e. deliver, speak forth, speak out. 

2 I.e. of dews. 
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III. 119-120 Wonderful and Marvellous Qualities 


Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard this, face 
to face have I learnt: ‘ The Bodhisatta remained in the Tusita group 
for as long as his life-span lasted, 1 Ananda-.’ And inasmuch, revered 
sir, as the Bodhisatta remained in the Tusita group for as long as his 
life-span lasted, I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality 
of the Lord’s. 


Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard this, face to 
face have I learnt: 4 The Bodhisatta, deceasing from the Tusita 
group mindful and clearly conscious, entered his mother’s womb, 
Ananda.’ And inasmuch, [120] revered sir, as the Bodhisatta, 


deceasing from the Tusita group mindful and clearly conscious, 
entered his mother’s womb, I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous 
quality of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard this, face to 
face have I beard: ‘ When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta, having deceased 
from the Tusita group, entered his mother’s womb, then an illimitable 
glorious radiance, surpassing even the dem-majesty of devas f 
appeared in the world with its devas, its Maras, its Brahmas, among 
the generations with recluses and brahmans, devas and men. And 
even in those spaces between the worlds, 2 gloomy, 3 baseless, 4 regions 

of blackness plunged in blackness, where the moon and the sun, 
powerful and majestic though they are, cannot make their light 
prevail 5 —even there there appeared the illimitable glorious radiance, 
surpassing even the dem -:majesty of devas. And those beings who 
had uprisen there 6 recognised one another by means of this radiance, 
and they thought: “ Indeed there are other beings who are uprising 
here.” And this ten-thousand-world-system quaked, trembled and 
shook, and there appeared there the illimitable glorious radiance 


1 Owing to his having fulfilled all the pdrami, excellences or “ goings 
beyond,” there being no gift he had not given, no sila he had not observed, 

MA. iv. 170. 


2 lokanlarikdt which appear to be Niraya Hells, see MA. iv. 177, Ja. i. 76, 
VbhA. 4. With this passage c/. A . ii. 130, D. ii. 12, S. v. 464, and Mhvu. i. 36, 

and see notes at Mhvu . Transin. (J. J, Jones), vol. i. p. 36 which I have largely 
followed. 


8 agha , meaning dark. MA. iv, 177 explains by niccaviva\d : perpetually 
concealed (i.e. from the light). 

4 asarhvuta, explained at MA. iv. 177 as he}thapi appatilpha, “ not supported 
from below.” 


5 abhaya ndnubhonti. MA, iv. 178 says: attano pabhaya nappahonti , they 
are unable with their own light. 

8 In a great Niraya Hell, MA. iv. 178. 
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123. A(xhariyabbhutmlhammasutta III. 120-121 

surpassing even the deva-m ajesty of devas .’ And inasmuch, revered 
sir, . . . 

Lord’s. 


I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality of the 


or anyone 
mother.” ’ 


Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 

4 

have I learnt: ‘When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta is entering his 
mother’s womb, four devas 1 approach so as to guard the four 
quarters, saying: “ Do not let a human being or a non-human being 

whatever annoy the Bodhisatta or the Bodhisatta *s 
And inasmuch, revered sir, ... I regard this too as a 
wonder, a marvellous quality of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 
have I learnt: ‘When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta is entering his 

mother’s womb, the Bodhisatta’s mother is virtuous through her 
own nature, restrained from onslaught on creatures, restrained from 
taking what has not been given, restrained from wrong enjoyment 
of pleasures of the senses, restrained from lying speech, restrained 
from the occasions of slothfulness resulting from (drinking) strong 
intoxicants.’ 2 And inasmuch, revered sir, ... I regard this too as a 
wonder, a marvellous quality of the Lord’s. 

[121] Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, 
face to face have I learnt: ‘ When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta is enter¬ 
ing his mother’s womb, no desire connected with the strands of 
sensual pleasures arises in the Bodhisatta’s mother towards men, 
and the Bodhisatta’s mother is not to be transgressed against by 
any man of infatuated thoughts.’ And inasmuch, revered sir, . . . 
I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 
have I learnt: ‘ When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta is entering his 
mother’s womb, the Bodhisatta’s mother is enjoying the five strands 


of sensual pi 


and she diverts herself, endowed with and 

iasures.’ And inasmuch. 


possessed of the five strands of sensual pleasures.’ 

revered sir, ... I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality 
of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 
have I learnt: ‘ When the Bodhisatta is entering his mother’s 
womb, no ailment whatever arises in the Bodhisatta’s mother; the 
Bodhisatta’s mother is at ease, her body not tired; and within her 


1 devaputta: the four Great Kings (of the quarters), MA. iv. 179. They 
wanted to ward off pisacas and yakkhas and terrifying non-human beings in 
case they frightened the mother. 

2 Cf. Mhvu. i. 145. 
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III. 121-122 Wonderful and Marvellous Qualities 

womb the Bodhisatta’s mother sees the Bodhisatta, complete in all 
his limbs, his sense-organs perfect. 1 As, Ananda, an emerald jewel 2 
of lovely water and well cut into eight facets might be strung on a 
thread—-a deep green or yellow or red or white or an orange-coloured 
thread, and as a man with vision, having taken it in his hand, might 
reflect: “ This is an emerald jewel of lovely water, it is well cut into 
eight facets and strung on a thread—a deep green ... or an orange- 
coloured thread even so, Ananda, when the Bodhisatta is enter¬ 
ing his mother’s womb . . . the Bodhisatta’s mother sees the Bodhi¬ 
satta, complete in all his limbs, his sense-organs perfect/ And 

inasmuch, revered sir,... I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous 
quality of the Lord’s. 

[122] Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to 
face have I learnt: ‘Ananda, the Bodhisatta’s mother dies seven 
days after the Bodhisatta is born and arises in the Tusita group.’ 
And inasmuch, revered sir, ... I regard this too as a wonder, a 
marvellous quality of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 
have I learnt: ‘ While, Ananda, other women carry the child in 
their womb for nine or ten months 3 before they give birth, the Bodhi- 
satta’s mother does not give birth to the Bodhisatta in this way. 
The Bodhisatta’s mother carries the Bodhisatta in her womb for 
exactly ten months before she gives birth.’ And inasmuch, revered 

sir, . . . 

Lord’s. 


I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality of the 


Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 
have I learnt: ‘ While, Ananda, other women give birth sitting or 
lying down, the Bodhisatta’s mother does not give birth to the 
Bodhisatta in this way: the Bodhisatta’s mother gives birth to the 
Bodhisatta while she is standing.’ 4 And inasmuch, revered sir, 
. . . I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 


1 abhinindriya , see P.E.D . He was sitting cross-legged, facing East, like 
a teacher of dhamma on a dhamma- seat, MA, iv. 181. But c/. Mhvu. i. 144 
where Bodhisattas are said to stand in their mothers 1 womb. It is interesting 
to find the following simile occurring there too, but in rather a different form. 

2 See also D. ii. 13, M. ii. 17. 

3 MA . iv. 182 says this is to be understood as meaning children born after 
seven or eight or eleven or twelve months. All live except the eight months 1 
child (reading at MA. iv. 182 should be attkamdsajato na jivati as at DA, ii. 
437), but the seven months 1 child cannot stand heat or cold. 

4 Cf. Mhvu . i. 217. 
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III. 122-123 


have I learnt: 4 When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta is issuing from his 
mother’s womb, dev as receive him first, men afterwards. 1 


And 

inasmuch, revered sir,... I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous 
quality of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 


have I learnt: 4 When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta is issuing from his 


mother’s womb, the Bodhisatta does not at once touch the earth; 
the four devas, having received him, place him in front of his mother, 


Rejoice, lady, mighty is the son that is born to you.” n 



U 


I regard this too as a wonder, a 



undefiled by watery 


And inasmuch, revered sir, . . . 
marvellous quality of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 
have I learnt: * When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta is issuing from his 
mother’s womb, he issues quite 

matter, undefiled by mucus, undefiled by blood, undefiled [123] 

by any impurity, pure and unstained. Ananda, it is as when a jewel 
is laid on Benares muslin, neither does the jewel stain the Benares 
muslin nor does the Benares muslin stain the jewel. What is the 
reason for this ? It is due to the purity of both. Even so, Ananda, 
when the Bodhisatta is issuing from his mother’s womb, he issues 
quite stainless .. . pure and unstained.’ And inasmuch, revered sir, 
... I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality of the Lord’s. 


Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 
have I learnt: 4 When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta is issuing from his 


I 


mother’s womb, two streams of water appear from the sky, 2 the one 
cool, the other warm, wherewith they‘perform a water-libation for 
the Bodhisatta and his mother.’ And inasmuch, revered sir 
I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 
have I learnt: 4 The moment, Ananda, the Bodhisatta has come to 
birth, standing on even feet and facing north, he takes seven strides, 3 
and while a white sunshade is being held over him, he scans all the 
quarters 4 and utters as with the voice of a bull: 5 44 1 am chief in the 
world, I am best in the world, I am eldest in the world. This is the 
last birth, there is not now again-becoming.” ’ And inasmuch, 


1 Cf. Mhvu. i. 149-150. 

2 Cf. Mhvu. i. 220 



According to MA. iv. 184— DA. ii. 438, as these 
streams of water were not needed to wash away any defilements, the warm one 
was for playing in and the cool one for drinkin 

3 Cf. Mhvu. I 221. 



4 


See Jd. i, 53, 
6 MA. iv. 185, DA. ii. 439 say dsabkin ti vitamam. 
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revered sir, ... I regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality 
of the Lord’s. 

Face to face with the Lord, revered sir, have I heard, face to face 


have I learnt: ‘When, Ananda, the Bodhisatta was issuing from 


his mother’s womb, then an illimitable glorious radiance, surpassing 
even the efem-majesty of devas , appeared in the world with its devas , 
its Maras, its Brahmas, among the generations with recluses and 
brahmans, devas and men. And even in those spaces between the 


worlds, gloomy, baseless, regions of blackness plunged in blackness, 


where the moon and the sun, powerful and majestic though they be, 
cannot make their light prevail—[124] even there there appeared the 


illimitable glorious radiance, surpassing even the dem-majesty of 


devas. And those beings who had uprisen there recognised one 


another by means of this radiance, and they thought: 


<< 


Indeed 


there are other beings who are uprising here.” And this ten 
thousand-world-system quaked, trembled and shook, and there 


appeared there the illimitable glorious radiance surpassing even the 


I regard 


>> 


efem-majesty of devas And inasmuch, revered sir, . 
this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality of the Lord’s. 


“ Wherefore do you, Ananda, regard this too as a wonder, a 


marvellous quality of the Tathagata’s: As to this, Ananda, the feel¬ 
ings that arise in the Tathagata are known; known they persist; 
known they go to destruction; perceptions are known; the thoughts 
that arise are known; known they persist; known they go to destruc¬ 
tion. So do you, Ananda, regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous 
quality of the Tathagata’s.” 

“ Inasmuch, revered sir, as the feelings that arise in the Lord are 
known; known they persist; known they go to destruction ; J percep¬ 


tions are known; thoughts that arise are known; known they persist; 
known they go to destruction—I regard this too, revered sir, as a 


wonder, a marvellous quality of the Lord’s.” 

Thus spoke the venerable Ananda. The Teacher approved. 

Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what the venerable Ananda had 

said. 


Discourse on Wonderful and Marvellous Qualities: 

The Third 




1 Buddhas have nothing not capable of (being known by) insight, therefore 
knowing the three marks, tilakkhana , they get rid of them, MA. iv. 190. 




124. DISCOURSE BY BAKKULA 

(Bakkulasutta) 


>5 


a 


Thus have I heard: At one time the venerable Bakkula* was staying 

near Rajagaha in the Bamboo Grove at the squirrels* feeding place. 
Then Kassapa the Unclothed 1 2 (wanderer) 3 who had formerly been 
a friend of the venerable Bakkula when he was a householder, [126] 
approached the venerable Bakkula; having approached and ex¬ 
changed greetings of courtesy and friendliness with the venerable 
Bakkula be sat down at a respectful distance. As Kassapa the 
Unclothed was sitting down at a respectful distance, he spoke thus 
to the venerable Bakkula: 

“ How long is it since you, reverend Bakkula, went forth ? 

It must be eighty years, friend, since I went forth.’* 

“ And how many times during these eighty years have you, 
reverend Bakkula, indulged in sexual intercourse V* 

“ Friend Kassapa, you should not question me thus: ‘ And how 
many times during these eighty years have you, reverend Bakkula, 
indulged in sexual intercourse V But you could question me thus, 
friend Kassapa: ‘ And how many times during these eighty years, 
reverend Bakkula, did perceptions of sensual pleasure rise in 
you ?* ” 

“ And how many times during these eighty years, reverend 
Bakkula, did perceptions of sensual pleasure rise in you ?” 

“ During the eighty years that I have gone forth, friend Kassapa, 


1 Bakkula means 4 * * * 8 two families, M dvakkula , dvikkula , for according to 

MA . iv. 190 ff. the king judged him to belong to his own mother and to the 

councillor’s wife who had cherished him after he had been found, unhurt, 

inside a fish that was caught in a river; cf. ThagA. ii. 87 ff., AA. i. 304 ff. 
See the explanation of bakkula (as a word, not a proper name) at J.P.T.S . 

1886, pp. 94 ff . At A, i. 25 Bakkula is called the monk foremost in good 
health. This gives rise to a dilemma at Miln. 215 /. Verses are ascribed to 

him at Thag. 225*227. 

* Acela-Kassapa, an ascetic. At the end of the Kassapa-Sihandda-suttanta, 
D. i. 161 ff., he is said to have undergone a four months’ probation (usual for 
members of other sects joining the Buddhist Order of monks) and then to have 
gained arahantship. 

8 DA. ii. 349 calls him a paribbdjaka. 
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I am not aware of (any) perception of sensual pleasure rising 


me 


II 


<< 


Inasmuch as for eighty years the venerable Bakkula is not 
aware of (any) perception of sensual pleasure rising in him—we 

regard this as a wonder, a marvellous quality in the venerable 
Bakkula.” 1 ) 


“ During the eighty years that I have gone forth, your reverence, 2 


I am not aware of (any) perception of malevolence or (any) percep¬ 
tion of harming rising in me,” 

(“ Inasmuch as for eighty years the venerable Bakkula is not 

aware of (any) perception of malevolence or (any) perception of 
harming rising in him—we regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous 
quality in the venerable Bakkula.” 

“ During the eighty years that I have gone forth, your reverence, 
I am not aware of (any) thought of sensual pleasure, (any) thought 
of malevolence or (any) thought of harming rising in me.” 

“ Inasmuch as for eighty years ... a marvellous quality in the 
venerable Bakkula.”) 


[ 126 ] 


a 


During the eighty years that I have gone forth, your 


reverence, I am not aware of having accepted householder’s robe- 


material.” 3 


Inasmuch as that for eighty 


II 


* 

) 


“ During the eighty years that I have gone forth, your rev 
I am not aware of having cut out robe-material with a knife 


1C 


Inasmuch as for eighty years 


II 


During the eighty years that I have gone forth, your 


I am not aware of havin 



robe-material with a needle 


# # ♦ 


(“ Inasmuch as that for eighty years 
“ During the eighty years that I have gone forth, your reverence 


I am not aware of having dyed robe-material with dye. 


»6 


a 


Inasmuch as for eighty years , . 


II 








tm 


l 


According to MA . iy. 193 all these portions, beginning here were spoken 

by the Elders who made the recension of Dhamma. 

2 dvuso f whereas formerly (with one exception) he had said avuso Kassapa. 

3 This layman’s gift (of robe-material) is the easy way to obtain it, the 
difficult or ascetic way, dhutaiiga, being to collect rags from the refuse-heaps. 

Of. M . i. 31, A. iii, 391 /., Vin. 


ixi. 172. 


At MA. iv. 193 this kind of robe 

material is said to be for the rains-residence. 

4 MA. iv. 193 explains satthena by pipphalikena, with scissors (?). Of. pip 

phalaka at DA. i. 70. 

5 Needles allowed to be used by monks at Vin. ii. 115. 

* Rules for dyeing by monks are given at Vin. i. 286. 
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a 


During the eighty years ... I am not aware of having sewn robe 


material on a kathina- frame,” 1 

(“ Inasmuch as that for eighty years . . . ”) 


a 


During the eighty years ... I am not aware of having been 
occupied with making up the robe-material of fellow Brahma-farers 


, of having accepted an invitation 2 ... I am not aware of a thought 


» * 


having ever arisen such as this; ‘ 0 that someone might invite me. 
(“ Inasmuch as that for eighty years . . . 


* D 




During the eighty years ... I am not aware of having sat down 


amid the houses 3 ... of having eaten amid the houses ... of having 
observed in detail the characteristics of women-kind ... of having 
taught dhamma to women, even a verse of four feet 4 ... of having 


approached nuns’ quarters 




. I am not aware of having taugnt 


dhamma to nuns ... to probationers 6 ... to female novices. 


*1 


(( 


>1 


* ♦ 


it 


Inasmuch as that for eighty years . 

During the eighty years ... I am not aware of having let (any¬ 


one) go forth ... of having ordained (anyone) ... of having given 


guidance 7 ... of having had a novice to attend me 8 ... of having 
bathed in a bathroom 9 ... of having bathed with chunam 9 ... of 
having had fellow Brahma-farers massage my limbs ... I am not 




given 


//. MA 



kalhina, 


IV. 


here asks 


robes if he did not accept material from householders and 
sew robe-material; and it answers that he was well known 
that the people made and dyed the robe-material for him an 
while he was bathing. He then clothed himself. »So he got 


thera Nigrodha from Asoka 


as easily 


2 I.e. to a meal. 

3 MA. iv, 194- 


MA 


Mahasalculuddyisutta (M. Sta. 77, 


44 


imid the houses ” means from 
nimbodakapatanatthana. The 



with 


various flavours. 


six 


monks are prohibited to teach dhamma 
itences. MA. iv. 195 says that the th« 


even though it was allowable 
depended on families did so. 


theras 


6 


was allowable to go if asked 




the thera did not do this. 

8 Always women; defined at Vin. iv. 

7 nissayam detd ; rules for giving guidance are laid down at Vin. i. 60 jQT. 

8 See Vin. i. 62 jf. 

9 Procedure for bathing in a bathroom and using chunam is laid down at 
Vin , i. 47. 
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aware that (any) [127] illness has ever arisen even for an instant 1 ... 
of having carried medicine, even bits from the yellow myrobalan 


tree 2 ... of having reclined against a reclining board 3 ... of having 


lain down to sleep ... of having gone for the rains to a lodging near 
a village.” 4 

(“ Inasmuch as that for eighty years the venerable Bakkula is not 
aware of having gone for the rains to a lodging near a 



regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality in the venerable 


Bakkula.” 

“ For exactly seven days 5 I, your reverence, (still) having defile¬ 
ments, 6 ate the country's almsfood ; 7 then on the eighth day profound 
knowledge arose.” 8 


a 


Inasmuch as that for exactly seven days the venerable Bakkula, 
(still) having defilements, ate the country's almsfood and then on the 


eighth day profound knowledge arose (in him)—we regard this too 


as a wonder, a marvellous quality in the venerable Bakkula. 


I* 


U 


May I, reverend Bakkula, receive the going forth in this dhamma 


and discipline, may I receive ordination.” 

And Kassapa the Unclothed received the going forth in this 


dhamma and discipline, he received ordination. 9 Not long after 
he had been ordained, living alone, aloof, diligent, ardent, self¬ 


resolute, the venerable Kassapa having soon attained here and now 




1 


gaddiihanamattam, explained at MA 


would take to get one drop of milk by pulling a cow’s teat. The word occurs 
at S. ii. 264 but in another connection. That the thera was free from illness 

ing done by him under the former Buddhas, 

Padumuttara and Kassapa. 

2 haniakikhanda . Monks allowed to eat the fruits of this tree when they 


were ill, Vin. L 201. Of. also Vin. i. 206. 

3 When he was sleeping he therefore maintained the sitting posture 


allowed at Vin. ii. 175 

* Of. M. i. 31. 


nesajjilca) 


Reclining 


6 As at S. ii. 221. 


6 


Sam* MA . iv» 196, reading mrana ( =sa-j~rana f desire or fault), explains 

by sa-kilesa. SA. ii. 199 reads sano ti sakileso , sa-ino (with a debt) hutvd. I 
think Bakkula means to point to the suddenness with which aiind , profound 
knowledge or gnosis, arises and thus wipes out the debt, to the past and to 
past kamma . He is now free of this, being an arahanfc. See a-rana in 

M. Sta. 139. 

7 The gifts of those with faith; cf. Dhp. 308. 

8 He was therefore no longer just a thera; he was also an arahant: na thero 
ahan arahd ti aha , MA. iv. 196. 

9 MA. iv. 196 explains that though the thera (Bakkula) did not himself let 
go forth or ordain, he got this done by other monks. 
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through his own super-knowledge that incomparable goal of the 

Brahma-faring for the sake of wliich young men of family rightly 
go forth from home into homelessness, entering on it, abided in it. 

brought to a close the Brahma- 
faring, done is what was to be done, there is no more of being such 

or so.” And the venerable Kassapa was one of the perfected ones. 

Then after a time the venerable Bakkula took his key and going 

from dwelling-place to dwelling-place, spoke thus: “ Let the vener¬ 
able ones come forward, let the venerable ones come forward, today 
I will attain final nibbana.” 1 

(“ Inasmuch as the venerable Bakkula took nis key and going from 
dwelling-place to dwelling-place, spoke thus: ‘Let the venerable 
ones come forward, let the venerable ones come forward, today I will 
attain final nibbana ’—we regard this too as a wonder, a marvellous 
quality in the venerable Bakkula.”) 

[128] Then the venerable Bakkula, as he was sitting in the midst 
of the Order of monks, 2 attained final nibbana. 

(“ Inasmuch as that the venerable Bakkula, as he was sitting in 
the midst of the Order of monks, attained final nibbana—we regard 
this too as a wonder, a marvellous quality in the venerable 
Bakkula.”) 

Discourse by Bakkula 3 

The Fourth 

1 ajja me parinibbdnam bkavissati . 

2 He did not want his body to be a burden to any other monk after his 
parinibbdna so he entered into the condition of heat, tejodhatu ; a flame sprang 
from his body, and his skin, flesh and blood burnt like ghee and were destroyed, 

MA. iv. 196. 

3 Also called Bakkulatheracchariyabbhutasulta and Bakknlassa acchari- 
yabbhutasuttanta . MA. iv. 197 says idam pana suttam duiiyasangahe 
saUgahltam, “ this Discourse was included in the second collection (or recen¬ 
sion).” It will be noted that there is no mention of the Buddha in this 
Discourse. 


And he knew: 


<< 


Destroyed is birth, 


125. DISCOURSE ON THE " TAMED STAGE ” 

(Dantabhumisutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Rajagaha 
in the Bamboo Grove at the squirrels’ feeding place. Now at that 
time the novice 1 Aciravata was staying in the Forest Hut. 2 Then 
Prince Jayasena, 3 who was always pacing up and down, always 
roaming about on foot, 4 approached the novice Aciravata; having 
approached he exchanged greetings with the novice Aciravata;, 
having exchanged greetings of friendliness and courtesy, he sat down 
at a respectful distance. While he was sitting down at a respectful 
distance, Prince Jayasena spoke thus to the novice Aciravata: 

“ I have heard, good Aggivessana, 6 that if a monk is abiding here 
diligent, ardent, self-resolute, he may attain one-pointedness of 
mind.” 

“ That is so, prince; that is so, prince. A monk, abiding here 
diligent, ardent, self-resolute, may attain one-pointedness of mind.” 6 

“ It were good if the reverend Aggivessana were to teach me 
dhamma as he has heard it, as he has mastered it.” 

“ I, prince, am not able to teach you dhamma as I have heard it, 
as I have mastered it. Now, if I were to teach you dhamma as I 
have heard it, as I have mastered it, and if you could not understand 
the meaning of what I said, that would be a weariness to me, that 

would be a vexation to me.” 7 


[129] " Let the reverend Aggivessana teach me dhamma as he has 
heard it, as he has mastered it. Perhaps I could understand the 
meaning of what the good Aggivessana says.” 

“ If I were to teach you dhamma, prince, as 1 have heard it, as I 

have mastered it, and if you were to understand the meaning of 


1 samanuddesa , defined at Fin. iv. 139, 140 by samanera. 

2 A hut in a secluded part of the Bamboo Grove for the use of monks who 
wanted to practise striving, padhana; MA. iv. 197. 

3 A son of Bimbisara. 4 Stock phrase, as e.g. at M. i. 108. 

5 For note on this name, see M.L.S. i. 280, n. 0. 

6 “ Faring along thus, he attains an attainment, sarndpatti , he attains 

jhdna; I have heard this,” MA. iv. 197. 

7 Aciravata here uses the words ascribed to Gotama when he was first 
hesitating whether to teach dhamma , Vin . i. 6. 
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III. 129-130 


what I say, that would be good; if you should not understand the 
meaning of what I say, you must remain as you are; 1 you must not 
question me further on the matter.” 


U 


Let the reverend Aggivessana teach me dhamma as he has beard 
it, as he has mastered it. If I understand the meaning of what the 


good Aggivessana says, that will be good; if I do not understand the 


meaning of what the good Aggivessana says, I will remain as I am; 

I will not question the revered 2 Aggivessana further on the matter.” 

Then the novice Aciravata taught dhamma to Prince Jayasena as 
he had heard it, as he had mastered it. When this had been said, 
Prince Jayasena spoke thus to the novice Aciravata: 


This is impossible, good Aggivessana, it cannot come to pass 




that a monk, abiding diligent, ardent, self-resolute should attain 


one-pointedness of mind.” Then Prince Jayasena, having declared 
to the novice Aciravata that this was impossible and could not come 
to pass, rising from his seat, departed. 

And soon after Prince Jayasena had departed, the novice Aciravata 


approached the Lord; having approached and greeted the Lord, 


he sat down at a respectfu 



As he was sitting down at 


a respectful distance, the novice Aciravata told the Lord the whole 
of the conversation he had had with Prince Jayasena as far as it had 
gone. 

Aciravata: 


When this had been said, the Lord spoke thus to the novice 




“ What is the good of that, 3 Aggivessana ? That Prince Jayasena, 
living as he does in the midst of sense-pleasures, enjoying sense¬ 
being consumed by thoughts of sense-pleasures, burning 
with the fever of sense-pleasures, eager in the search for sense- 

130] should know or see 4 or attain or realise that which 
can be known by renunciation, seen by renunciation, attained by 
renunciation, realised by renunciation—such a situation does not 
exist. It is as if, 6 Aggivessana, among elephants or horses or oxen 

to be tamed, two elephants, two horses or two oxen are well tamed, 
well trained, and two are not tamed, not trained. What do you 


iOWl 'n * '» 


* • 


► V’ 


1 “ 


You must simply remain in your own state of not understanding, 

* W 4b _ 




MA. 

2 Jayasena in addressing Aciravata 
bhavantarh. 

3 Tam kut' ettha labbhd. 


bho . bhavam 


4 1 suggest emending the Pali reading at M. iii. 130 from dakkhaii vd sacchi 
va karissali to dakkhati vd papunissati vd sacchikarissali vd, thus balancing the 

modes by which renunciation can be apprehended, given in the same sentence. 
6 As at M. ii. 120. 
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think about this, Aggivessana ? Would those two elephants or 


horses or oxen that were to be tamed and that were well tamed, 
well trained—would these on being tamed reach tamed capacity, 
would they, being tamed, attain a tamed stage V * 


“ Yes, revered sir.” 

“ But those two elephants or horses or oxen that were to be 
tamed but that were neither tamed nor trained—would these, not 
being tamed, reach tamed capacity, and would they, not being tamed, 
attain a tamed stage as do the two elephants or horses or oxen to be 
tamed that were well tamed, well trained ?” 

“ No, revered sir.” 

“ Even so, Aggivessana, that Prince Jayasena, living as he does 

. . . should know or see or attain or 
realise that which can be known . . . realised by renunciation—such 
a situation does not exist. It is as if, Aggivessana, there were a 
great mountain slope near a village or a market-town which two 
friends, coming hand in hand from that village or market-town might 
approach; having approached the mountain slope one friend might 
remain at the foot while the other might climb to the top. Then the 
friend standing at the foot of the mountain slope might speak thus 


in the midst of sense-pleasures 


* 


to the one standing on the fcop: < My dear, what do you see as you 
stand on the top of the mountain-slope V He might reply: * As I 
stand on the top of the mountain-slope I, my dear, see delightful 
parks, delightful woods, delightful stretches of level ground, de¬ 
lightful ponds/ But the other might speak thus: ‘ This is impossible 
it [131] cannot come to pass, my dear, that, as you stand on the top 
of the mountain slope, you should see delightful . * . ponds/ Then 
the friend who had been standing on the top of the mountain slope, 
having come down to the foot and taken his friend by the arm, making 


his climb to the top of the mountain slope and giving him a moment 


in which to regain his breath, might speak to him thus: * Now, my 
dear, what is it that you see as you stand on the top of the mountain 

slope ? * He might speak thus ; f I, my dear, as I stand on the top 


of the mountain slope see delightful parks 


delightful ponds/ 


He might speak thus: 4 Just now, my dear, we understood you to 
say: This is impossible, it cannot come to pass that, as you stand on 
the top of the mountain slope, you should see delightful . . * ponds. 
But now we understand you to say: 1 1, my dear, as I stand on the 
top of the mountain slope see delightful parks . . . delightful ponds/ 
He might speak thus: 1 That was because I, my dear, hemmed in by 
this great mountain slope, could not see what was to be seen/ 
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III. 131-132 


Even so but to a still greater degree, Aggivessana, is Prince Jaya- 
sena hemmed in, blocked, obstructed, enveloped by this mass of 
ignorance. Indeed, that Prince Jayasena, living as he does in the 

midst of sense-pleasures, enjoying sense-pleasures, being consumed 
by thoughts of sense-pleasures, burning with the fever of sense- 
pleasures, eager in the search for sense-pleasures, should know or see 
or attain or realise that which can be known . . . 


seen 


. . . attained 

... realised by renunciation—such a situation does not exist. Had 

these two similes 1 occurred to you, Aggivessana, for Prince Jayasena, 
Prince Jayasena naturally 2 would have trusted you and, having 
trust, would have acted in the manner of one having trust in you.” 

“ But how could these two similes for Prince Jayasena have 
occurred to me, revered sir, seeing that they are spontaneous, that 
is to say to the Lord, and had never been heard before ?” 3 


[132] 


<c 


As, Aggivessana, a noble anointed king addresses an ele¬ 


phant hunter saying: ‘ You, good elephant hunter, mount the king’s 
elephant and go into an elephant forest. When you see a forest 
elephant, tie him to the neck of the king’s elephant.’ And, Aggives¬ 
sana, the elephant hunter, having answered, * Yes, sire,’ in assent to 

the noble anointed king, mounts the king’s elephant. . . ties him to 
the neck of the king’s elephant. So the king’s elephant brings him 
out into the open; and to this extent, Aggivessana, the forest elephant 
gets out into the open. But, Aggivessana, the forest elephant has 

this longing, that is to say for the elephant forest. But in regard 

% 

to him the elephant hunter tells the noble anointed king that the 
forest elephant has got out into the open. The noble anointed 
king then addresses an elephant tamer, saying: ‘ Come you, good 
elephant tamer, tame the forest elephant by subduing his forest 
ways, by subduing his forest memories and aspirations and by 
subduing his distress, his fretting and fever for the forest, by making 
him pleased with the villages and by accustoming him to human 
ways.’ 

And, Aggivessana, the elephant tamer, having answered ‘ Yes, 
sire,’ in assent to the noble anointed king, driving a great post into 
the ground ties the forest elephant to it by his neck so as to subdue 

his forest ways . . . and accustom him to human ways. Then the 
elephant tamer addresses him with such words as are gentle, pleasing 


1 Cj. the four similes for Jayasena at M. iii. 144. 

2 anacchariyarh , not wonderful, appearing naturally or spontaneously. 

* On anacchariya pubbe assutapubbd seyyaihdpi Bhagavaniam see C.P.D., 
s.v. anacchariya . 
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to the ear, affectionate, going to the heart, urbane, pleasant to the 
manyfolk, liked by the manyfolk. And, Aggivessana, the forest 
elephant, on being addressed with words that are gentle ... liked by 
the manyfolk, [133] listens, lends ear and bends his mind to learning. 

Next the elephant tamer supplies him with grass-fodder and water. 
When, Aggivessana, the forest elephant has accepted the grass-fodder 

and water from the elephant tamer, it occurs to the elephant tamer: 
‘ The king’s elephant will now live.’ Then the elephant tamer makes 
him do 1 a further task, saying: ‘ Take up, 2 put down.’ When, 

Aggivessana, the king’s elephant is obedient to the elephant tamer 

and acts on his instructions to take up and put down, then the 
elephant tamer makes him do a further task, saying: * Advance, 
retreat ’ . . . a further task, saying: ‘ Get up, sit down.* When, 
Aggivessana, the king’s elephant is obedient to the elephant tamer 
and acts on his instructions to get up and sit down, then the elephant 
tamer makes him do a further task, known as ‘ standing your 
ground * 3 : he ties a shield to the great beast’s trunk; a man holding 
a lance is sitting on his neck, and men holding lances are standing 
surrounding him on all sides; and the elephant tamer, holding a 
lance with a long shaft, is standing in front. While he is doing the 
task of ‘ standing your ground ’ he does not move a fore-leg nor 
does he move a hind-leg, nor does he move the forepart of his body, 
nor does he move the hindpart of his body, nor does he move his 
head, nor does he move an ear, nor does he move a tusk, nor does he 
move his tail, nor does he move his trunk. A Icing’s elephant is 
one who endures 4 blows of sword, axe, arrow, hatchet, 6 and the 
resounding din of drum and kettle-drum, conch and tam-tam, he is 
(like) purified gold purged of all its dross and impurities, 6 fit for a 
king, 7 a royal possession and reckoned as a kingly attribute. 

[134] Even so, Aggivessana, does a Tathagata arise here in the 


i 


Beading with one MS. version kdreti instead of text’s karoti 


2 ri 


adissa . See P*E*D 


adorn 


n imperative in some correspondence > 

adiyati P.E.D. says “ imper. adiya M 


read for adissa 




3 ft 


anejja-karana. P.E.D, says “ trick of immovability, t\ 
dead (done by an elephant, but see differently Morris 


to 


p. 164).” 

4 See also definition of ranno nago khamo at A. ii. 117. 

6 parasattuppahdrdnarh, possibly a misreading for parasuppahara; but 
pharasu - at A. ii. 117, and elsewhere, but parasu also at S. v. 441, Ja . iii. 179. 

• nihitaninnxtakasava ; cf . A. i. 254. 

7 Cf. A. i. 244, 284, ii. 113, 170. 
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world, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One 


(as in vol. i. 


p. 179, ll. 2-20=M.LjS. vol . i,pp. 223-224) . . . goes forth from home 

into homelessness. To this extent, Aggivessana, the ariyan disciple 

gets out into the open. But, Aggivessana, devas and mankind have 
this longing, that is to say for the five strands of sense-pleasures. 
The Tathagata disciplines him further, saying: 4 Come you, monk, be 

moral, 1 live controlled by the control of the Obligations, possessed 

of (right) behaviour and pasture, seeing danger in the slightest 

faults; undertaking them, train yourself in the rules of training.’ 
And when, Aggivessana, the ariyan disciple is moral, lives con¬ 


trolled by the control 


undertaking them, trains himself in the 


rules of training, then the Tathagata disciplines him further, saying: 
* Come you, monk, be guarded as to the doors of the sense-organs. 

Having seen a material shape with the eye be not entranced by the 
general appearance, be not entranced by the detail. For if you 
dwell with the organ of sight uncontrolled, covetousness and dejec¬ 
tion, evil unskilled states of mind, might flow in. So fare along 
for its control, guard the organ of sight, achieve control over the 


organ of sight. Having heard a sound with the ear 


Having 


smelt a smell with the nose 


Having savoured a taste with the 


tongue . . . Having felt a touch with the body . . . Having cognised 
a mental state with the mind, be not entranced by the general 
appearance, be not entranced by the detail. For if you dwell with 
the organ of mind uncontrolled, covetousness and dejection, evil 
unskilled states of mind, might flow in. So fare along for its control, 
guard the organ of mind, achieve control over the organ of mind.’ 

And when, Aggivessana, the ariyan disciple is guarded as to the 

doors of the sense-organs, then the Tathagata disciplines him further, 
saying: 4 Come you, monk, be moderate in eating. You should 
take food reflecting carefully, not for fun or indulgence or personal 
charm or beautification, but just enough for maintaining this body 
and keeping it going, for keeping it unharmed, for furthering the 
Brahma-faring, with the thought: Thus am I crushing out an old 
feeling, and I will not allow a new feeling to arise, and then there will 
be for me subsistence and blamelessness and abiding in comfort.’ 

When, [135] Aggivessana, the ariyan disciple is moderate in 
eating, then the Tathagata disciplines him further, saying: 4 Come 
you, monk, abide intent on vigilance. During the day, while pacing 

up and down, while sitting down, cleanse the mind of obstructive 


1 For following passage see also M, i. 364*355 (. M.L.S. ii. 20 /.). 
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mental states; during the first watch of the night while pacing up 
and down, while sitting down, cleanse the mind of obstructive mental 
states; during the middle watch of the night you should lie down 
on your right side in the lion-posture, foot resting on foot, mindful, 

clearly conscious, reflecting on the thought of getting up again; 
during the last watch of the night when you have risen and are pacing 
up and down or sitting down, you should cleanse the mind of 
obstructive mental states.’ 

And when, Aggivessana, the ariyan disciple is intent on vigilance, 

then the Tathagata disciplines him further, saying: ‘ Come you, 
monk, be possessed of mindfulness and clear consciousness. Be one 
who acts with clear consciousness whether you are setting out or 
returning 1 . . . looking down or looking around . . . bending back or 
stretching out (the arm) . . . carrying the outer cloak, the bowl, the 
robe . . . munching, drinking, eating, savouring . . . obeying the calls 

of nature . . . 

silent.’ 


walking, standing, sitting, asleep, awake, talking, 


And when, Aggivessana, the ariyan disciple is possessed of mind¬ 
fulness and clear consciousness, then the Tathagata disciplines him 
further, saying: * Come you, monk, choose a remote lodging in a 
forest, at the root of a tree, on a mountain slope, in a wilderness, 
a hill-cave, a cemetery, a forest haunt, in the open or on a heap of 

straw.’ He chooses a remote lodging in a forest ... or on a heap 
of straw. Returning from alms-gathering after the meal, he sits 
down cross-legged, holding the back erect, having made mindfulness 
rise up in front of him. He, by getting rid of coveting for the world, 
dwells with a mind devoid of coveting, he purifies the mind of 
coveting. By getting rid of the taint of ill-will he dwells benevolent 
in mind, compassionate for the welfare of all creatures and beings, 
he purifies the mind of the taint of ill-will. By getting rid of sloth 
and torpor, he dwells devoid of sloth and torpor; perceiving the 
light, mindful, clearly conscious, he purifies the mind of sloth and 

torpor. By getting rid of restlessness and worry, he dwells calmly; 

the mind subjecti vely tranquillised, he purifies the mind of restless¬ 
ness and worry. [136] By getting rid of doubt, he dwells doubt- 
crossed, unperplexed as to the states that are skilled, he purifies 
the mind of doubt. He, by getting rid of these five hindrances 
which are defilements of the mind and weakening to intuitive 
wisdom, dwells contemplating the body in the body, ardent, clearly 


1 As far as the simile c/. M . i. 274-275 ( M.L .&. i. 328-329). 
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conscious (of it), mindful (of it) so as to control the covetousness 
and dejection in the world. He fares along contemplating the 

feelings . .. the mind . .. the mental states in mental states, ardent, 

clearly conscious (of them), mindful (of them) so as to control the 

covetousness and dejection in the world. 

As, Aggivessana, an elephant tamer, driving a great post into the 
ground, ties a forest elephant to it by his neck so as to subdue his 

forest ways, so as to subdue his forest aspirations, and so as to 


subdue his distress, his fretting and fever for the forest, so as to 


make him pleased with villages and accustom him to human ways 
even so, Aggivessana, these four applications of mindfulness are 


ties of the mind so as to subdue the ways of householders and to 
subdue the aspirations of householders and to subdue the distress, 
the fretting and fever of householders; they are for leading to the 
right path, for realising nibbana. 1 


The Tathagata then disciplines him further, saying: ‘ Come you, 


monk, fare along contemplating the body in the body, but do not 


apply yourself to a train of thought connected with the body; fare 

along contemplating the feelings in the feelings , . . the mind in the 


mind , * . mental states in mental states, but do not apply yourself 
to a train of thought connected with mental states/ He, by 


allaying initial 



and discursive thought, with the mind 


subjectively tranquillised and fixed on one point, enters on and 
abides in the second meditation which is devoid of initial and dis¬ 
cursive thought, is born of concentration and is rapturous and joyful; 
he enters on and abides in the third meditation. 


Then with the mind composed thus ... (as in voL i. 22-23 =M.L.S 


i. 28-29. Also vol i. 347-348 ^M.L.S. ii. 12 ff .)... done is what was 

to be done, there is no more or being such or so. 


That monk is able to endure heat, cold 



thirst, the touch 



of mosquitoes, 

language and unwelcome modes of speech; he has grown to bear 


wind, sun and creeping things, abusive 


bodily feelings which as they arise [137] are painful 


sharp 


severe, wretched, miserable, deadly. Purged of all the dross and 


impurities of attachment, aversion and confusion, he is worthy of 
oblations, offerings, respect and homage, an unsurpassed field for 
merit in the world. 


If 



a 


king 


elephant dies in old age, untamed 


untrained, the king’s old elephant that has died is reckoned 


mirnilf 


1 Cf. M . i. 56, and see notes at M,L.JS . i, 71. 
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that has died untamed. And so, Aggivessana, of a king’s elephant 
that is middle aged. And too, Aggivessana, if a king’s elephant dies 
young, untamed, untrained, the king’s young elephant that has died 
is reckoned as one that has died untamed. Even so, Aggivessana, 
if a monk who is an elder dies with the cankers not destroyed, the 
monk who is an elder that has died is reckoned as one that has died 
untamed. And so, Aggivessana, of a monk of middle standing. 
And too, Aggivessana, if a newly ordained monk dies with the cankers 
not destroyed, the newly ordained monk that has died is reckoned 
as one that has died untamed. If, Aggivessana, a king’s elephant 
dies in old age, well tamed, well trained, the king’s old elephant that 

has died is reckoned as one that has died tamed. And so, Aggives¬ 
sana, of a king’s elephant that is middle aged. And too, Aggivessana, 
if a king’s elephant dies young, well tamed, well trained, the king’s 
young elephant that has died is reckoned as one that has died 
tamed. Even so, Aggivessana, if a monk who is an elder dies with 
the cankers destroyed, the monk who is an elder that has died is 
reckoned as one that has died tamed. And so, Aggivessana, of a 
monk of middle standing. And too, Aggivessana, if a newly or¬ 
dained monk dies with the cankers destroyed, the newly ordained 
monk that has died is reckoned as one that has died tamed.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the novice Aciravata rejoiced 
in what the Lord had said. 


Discourse on the “ Tamed Stage 

The Fifth 


yy 


126 . DISCOURSE TO BHUMIJA 

9 


(Bhumijasutta) 


[138] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 
Rajagaha in the Bamboo Grove at the squirrels’ feeding place. 

in the morning, 


Then the venerable Bhumija, 1 having dressed early 


taking his bowl and robe, approached Prince Jayasena’s abode; 


1 Uncle of Jayasena, MA. iv. 199. He entered the Order with his friends 
Sambhuta (Sltavaniya), Jeyyasena and Abhirfidhana, TJiagA. i. 47. 
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having approached, he sat down on the appointed seat. And 
Prince Jayasena approached the venerable Bhumija; having ap¬ 


proached, he exchanged greetings with the venerable 



having conversed in a friendly and courteous way, he sat down at a 



respectful distance. As he was sitting down at a respectful distance, 
Prince Jayasena spoke thus to the venerable Bhumija: 

“ There are, good Bhumija, some recluses and brahmans who 

speak thus and are of these views: * If one fares the Brahma-faring 
with an expectation, 1 one is incapable of obtaining the fruit. And 
if one fares the Brahma-faring without an expectation, one is in¬ 
capable of obtaining the fruit. And if one fares the Brahma-farin 
both with an expectation and without,? one is incapable of obtaining 
the fruit. And if one fares the Brahma-faring neither with an 
expectation nor without, one is incapable of obtaining the fruit/ 
What does the good Bhumija’s teacher say about this, what does he 
point out ?” 

“ I have not heard this face to face with the Lord, Prince, nor 
have I learnt it face to face. But the situation exists that the Lord 

might explain it thus: If, with an expectation, one fares the Brahma- 
faring inattentively, one is incapable of obtaining the fruit. And if, 
without an expectation . . . both with an expectation and without 
neither with an expectation nor without, one fares the Brahma- 
faring inattentively, one is incapable of obtaining the fruit. But if, 
with an expectation, one fares the Brahma-faring attentively , . . 


« • # 


[130] . . , without an expectation . . . both with an expectation and 
without . . . neither with an expectation nor without, one fares the 
Brahma-faring attentively, one is capable of obtaining the fruit. 
I have not heard this face to face with the Lord, Prince, I have not 


learnt it face to face. But the situation exists that the Lord might 


explain it thus. 



51 


a 


If the good Bhumija’s teacher speaks thus, points out thus, it 
seems to me that the good Bhumija’s teacher stands head and 
shoulders above 3 all ordinary recluses and brahmans,” Then Prince 
Jayasena offered the venerable Bhumija his own {dish of) rice cooked 

in milk. 


Then the venerable Bhumija, returning from alms-gathering after 


1 asan ce pi karitva, having made a longing, hope or expectation. The 
word asa occurs at a.g. Yin . i. 260. 

8 At times the one, at times the other, MA. iv, 199. 

8 mvddhanam ahacca titthaii , stands striking the head, or pressing it down, 
therefore above it. 
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To Bhumija 

the meal, approached the Lord; having approached and greeted the 
Lord, he sat down at a respectful distance. As he was sitting down 
at a respectful distance, the venerable Bhumija spoke thus to the 
Lord: 

“ Now, revered sir, I, having dressed early in the morning 1 . . . 
4 . . . stands head and shoulders above all ordinary recluses and 

brahmans.’ I hope, revered sir, that when questioned thus and 

answering thus, I was asserting (fairly) what the Lord affirms, that I 
was not misrepresenting the Lord with what is not fact, but was 

explaining a dhamma that conforms to dhamma and that no fellow 
dhamma- man, a holder of (my) views, comes to a position incurring 
blame ?” 2 

[140] " Indeed, Bhumija, when questioned thus and answering 
thus, you were asserting (fairly) what I 3 affirm, you were not mis¬ 
representing me with what is not fact, you were explaining a dhamma 
that conforms to dhamma and no fellow dhamma- man, a holder of 
(your) views, comes to a position incurring blame. 

If, Bhumija, those recluses or brahmans who are of wrong view, 
wrong aspiration, wrong speech, wrong action, wrong mode of 
livelihood, wrong endeavour, wrong mindfulness, wrong concentra¬ 
tion, fare the Brahma-faring with an expectation, they are incapable 

of obtaining the fruit. And if they fare the Brahma-faring without 
an expectation they are incapable of obtaining the fruit. And if 
they fare the Brahma-faring both with an expectation and without 
. . . neither with an expectation nor without, they are incapable of 

obtaining the fruit. What is the reason for this ? This is not the 
method, 4 Bhumija, for obtaining the fruit. 

Bhumija, it is like a man walking about in need of oil, seeking for 
oil, looking about for oil who, having heaped sand into a trough, 
should press it while sprinkling it continuously with water. Even 
though he had an expectation, he would be incapable of obtaining 
oil by heaping sand into a trough and pressing it while sprinkling 

it continuously with water. And even though he were without an 

expectation . . . were both with an expectation and without . . . 
were neither with an expectation nor without, he would be incapable 
of obtaining oil by heaping sand into a trough and pressing it while 

sprinkling it continuously with water. What is the reason for this ? 


1 Bhumija repeats the whole of his conversation with Jayasena 

2 As at Fin. i. 234. 


4 


I follow the v.l. me instead of text’s Bhagavaio . 

ayoni h'esd. Cf. S. i. 203, ayonim patinissajja. 
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This is not the method, Bhumija, for obtaining oil. In the same 
way, Bhumija, if those recluses or brahmans who are of wrong view 
... wrong concentration, fare the Brahma-faring with an expectation 
... without an expectation ... both with an expectation and without 
. . . neither with an expectation nor without, they are incapable of 
obtaining the fruit. [141] What is the reason for this ? This is not 
the method, Bhumija, for obtaining the fruit. 

Bhumija, it is like a man walking about in need of milk, seeking 
for milk, looking about for milk, who should pull a young cow by the 
horn. Even though he had an expectation, he would be incapable 
of obtaining milk by pulling the young cow by the horn. And even 
though he were without an expectation . . . were both with an ex¬ 
pectation and without . . . were neither with an expectation nor 
without, he would be incapable of obtaining milk by pulling a young 
cow by the horn. What is the reason for this ? This is not the 
method, Bhumija, for obtaining milk. In the same way, Bhumija, 
if those recluses or brahmans who are of wrong view . . . they are 
incapable of obtaining the fruit. What is the reason for this ? 
This is not the method, Bhumija, for obtaining the fruit. 

Bhumija, it is like a man walking about in need of butter, seeking 
for butter, looking about for butter who, having sprinkled water 
into a jar, should swirl it round with a churning-stick. 1 Even though 
he had an expectation, he would be incapable of obtaining butter 
by sprinkling water into a jar and swirling it round with a churning- 
stick. And even though he were without an expectation . . . were 
both with an expectation and without, were neither with an expecta¬ 
tion nor without, he would be incapable of obtaining butter by 
sprinkling water into a jar and swirling it round with a churning- 
stick. What is the reason for this ? This is not the method, Bhu¬ 
mija, for obtaining butter. In the same way, Bhumija, if those 
recluses or brahmans who are of wrong view . . . they are incapable 
of obtaining the fruit. What is the reason for this ? This is not 
the method, Bhumija, for obtaining the fruit. 


1 mattkena avinjeyya. In the simile of pulling the young cow by the horn 
we get visdnato avinjeyya. But the precise meaning of dvinjati in these 
similes is obscure. In this one it seems to mean to twirl, to churn. Mattkena 
should perhaps read matthakena , top, summit. Or has some confusion with 
the verb mathati, to stir, crept in (cf. abhimattheyya in the next simile) ? Or 
should the reading be manthena t with a churning-stick? I have adopted 
tentatively this last alternative as it makes here, and in the “ favourable ” 
simile below, the greater amount of sense. 
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Bhumija, it is like a man walking about in need of fire, seeking 
for fire, looking about for fire who, bringing an upper piece of fire- 
stick, should rub a wet sappy stick (with it). 1 [142] Even though 

he had an expectation, he would be incapable of obtaining fire by 
bringing an upper piece of fire-stick and rubbing a wet sappy stick 
(with it). And even though he were without an expectation ... were 
both with an expectation and without . . . were neither with an 
expectation nor without, he would be incapable of obtaining a fire 

by bringing an upper piece of fire-stick and rubbing a wet sappy 
stick (with it). What is the reason for this ? This is not the 


method, Bhumija, for obtaining fire. In the same way, Bhumija, 


if those recluses or brahmans who are of wrong view .. . are incapable 


of obtaining the fruit. What is the reason for this ? This is not the 



method, Bhumija, for obtaining the fruit. 

But if, Bhumija, those recluses or brahmans who are of right view, 
right aspiration, right speech, right action, right mode of livelihood, 
right endeavour, right mindfulness, right concentration, fare the 
Brahma-faring with an expectation, they are capable of obtaining 
the fruit. And if they fare the Brahma-faring without an expecta¬ 


tion, they are capable of obtaining the fruit. And if they fare the 
Brahma-faring both with an expectation and without , . . neither 
with an expectation nor without, they are capable of obtaining the 
fruit. What is the reason for this ? This is the method, Bhumija, 
for obtaining the fruit. 

Bhumija, it is like a man walking about in need of oil, seeking 


for oil, looking about for oil who, having heaped oil-seeds 


trough, should press them while sprinkling them continuously with 

If he had an expectation, he would be capable of obtaining 


h and pressing them while 


water 


oil by heapin 



seeds 



sprinkling them continuously with water 


What is the reason for 


this 


This is the method, Bhumija, for obtaining 


And if he 


were without an expectation . . . were both with an expectation and 

without... wrire neither with an expectation nor without, he would 

be capable of obtaining oil by heaping oil-seeds into a trough and 
pressing them while sprinkling them continuously with water. 

What is the reason for this ? This is the method, Bhumija, for 


obtaining 


In the same way, Bhumjia, if those recluses or brah 


mans who are of rieht view 



right 


fare the 


Brahma-faring with an expectation, [148] they are capable of 


*» '* 4 *- ***>•- ► w * « 






i Gf. M. i. 240. 
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obtaining the fruit. And if they fare the Brahma-faring without an 
expectation . . . both with an expectation and without . . . neither 

with an expectation nor without, they are capable of obtaining the 
fruit. What is the reason for this ? This is the method, Bhumija, 
for obtaining the fruit. 

Bhumija, it is like a man walking about in need of milk, seeking 
for milk, looking about for milk, who should pull a young cow by the 

teat. If he had an expectation he would be capable of obtaining 
milk by pulling the young cow by the teat. And if he were without 
an expectation . . . were both with an expectation and without . . . 
were neither with an expectation nor without he would be capable 
of obtaining milk by pulling the young cow by the teat. What is 
the reason for this ? This is the method, Bhumija, for obtaining 
milk. In the same way, Bhumija, if those recluses or brahmans 
who are of right view . . . fare the Brahma-faring with an expecta¬ 
tion . . . without an expectation . . . both with an expectation and 
without... neither with an expectation nor without, they are capable 
of obtaining the fruit. What is the reason for this ? This is the 

method, Bhumija, for obtaining the fruit. 

Bhumija, it is like a man walking about in need of butter, seeking 
for butter, looking about for butter who, having sprinkled curds 
into a jar, should swirl them around with a churning-stick. If he 
had an expectation he would be capable of obtaining butter by 
sprinkling curds into a jar and swirling them around with a churning- 
stick. And if he were without an expectation . . . were both with 
an expectation and without.. . were neither with an expectation nor 
without, he would be capable of obtaining butter by sprinkling curds 
into a jar and swirling them around with a churning-stick. What is 
the reason for this ? This is the method, Bhumija, for obtaining 
butter. In the same way, Bhumija, if those recluses or brahmans 
who are of right view ... fare the Brahma-faring without an expecta¬ 
tion . . . both with an expectation and without . . . neither with an 

* 

expectation nor without, they are capable of obtaining the fruit. 

What is the reason for this ? This is the method, Bhumija, for 
obtaining the fruit. 

Bhumija, it is like a man walking about in need of fire, seeking for 
fire, looking about for fire who, bringing an upper piece of fire-stick, 


should rub a dry sapless stick (with it). 1 And if he had an expecta¬ 
tion he would be capable of obtaining fire by bringing an upper piece 


1 Of . M. i. 242. 
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of fire-stick and rubbing a dry sapless stick (with it). 1 And if he 


were without an expectation, he would be capable of obtaining fire 


by bringing an upper piece of fire-stick and rubbing a dry sapless 
stick (with it). [144] And if he were both with an expectation and 
without. . . were neither with an expectation nor without, he would 


be capable of obtaining fire by bringing an upper piece of fire-stick 


and rubbing a dry sapless stick (with it). What is the reason for 
this? This is the method, Bhumija, for obtaining fire. In the 


same way, Bhumija, if those recluses or brahmans who are of right 


view 


right concentration fare the Brahma-farin 



with 


an 


expectation, they are capable of obtaining the fruit. And if they 


fare the Brahma-faring without an expectation, they are capable 
of obtaining the fruit. And if they fare the Brahma-faring both 


with an expectation and without, they are capable of obtaining the 
fruit. And if they fare the Brahma-faring neither with an expecta¬ 
tion nor without, they are capable of obtaining the fruit. What is 
the reason for this ? This is the method, Bhumija, for obtaining the 
fruit. 

If, Bhumija, these four similes 2 had occurred to you for Prince 
Jayasena, Prince Jayasena would naturally have trusted you and, 
having trust, would have acted in the manner of one having trust 
in you.” 

“ But how could these four similes for Prince Jayasena have 
occurred to me, revered sir, seeing that they are spontaneous, that 
is to say to the Lord, and had never been heard before ?” 3 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the venerable Bhumija rejoiced 
in what the Lord had said. 


Discourse to Bhumija: 

The Sixth 


1 This phrase, from “ And if,” missed out in the text, is needed both for the 

balance of these expectation clauses and for that of this favourable fire-simile 
with the unfavourable one, no less than for that of the construction of all the 
si m ile - paragraphs. 

2 <7/. M. iii. 131 (two similes). 

3 This is a very curious ending to a Discourse, and seems little more than an 
absent-minded repetition of M. iii. 131. 
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Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatth! 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. Then the 
carpenter Fivetools 1 addressed a certain man, saying: “ Come you, 
my good man, approach the venerable Anuruddha; having ap¬ 
proached him, in my name [145] salute the venerable Anuruddha’s 
feet with your head and speak thus: ‘ Fivetools the carpenter, revered 
sir, salutes the venerable Anuruddha’s feet with his head and speaks 
thus: Revered sir, may the venerable Anuruddha and three others 2 
consent to a meal with Fivetools the carpenter on the morrow; and, 
revered sir, may the venerable Anuruddha arrive punctually as 
Fivetools the carpenter is very busy and has much to do that is to 
be done for the king. 1 ” 

And the man, having answered “ Yes, sir,” in assent to Fivetools 
the carpenter, approached the venerable Anuruddha; having 
approached and greeted the venerable Anuruddha, he sat down at a 
respectful distance. As he was sitting down at a respectful distance 
this man spoke thus to the venerable Anuruddha: 

“ Fivetools the carpenter salutes the venerable Anuruddha’s feet 

with his head and speaks thus: 

‘ Revered sir, may the venerable Anuruddha and three others 
consent to a meal with Fivetools the carpenter on the morrow; and, 
revered sir, may the venerable Anuruddha arrive punctually as 
Fivetools the carpenter is very busy and has much to do that is to 

be done for the king.’ ” The venerable Anuruddha consented by 
becoming silent. 

Then the venerable Anuruddha, towards the end of that night, 
having dressed in the early morning, taking his bowl and robe 
approached the abode of Fivetools the carpenter; having approached, 
he sat down on the appointed seat. Then Fivetools the carpenter 
with his own hand served and satisfied the venerable Anuruddha 
with sumptuous food, solid and soft. And when the venerable 
Anuruddha had eaten and had withdrawn his hand from the bowl, 


1 Pancakanga. See M. i. 386. 


2 attacatuitho as at M . i. 383. 
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Fivetools the carpenter, taking a low seat, sat down at a respectful 
distance. As Fivetools the carpenter was sitting down at a respect¬ 
ful distance, he spoke thus to the venerable Anuruddha: 

y 

“ Now, revered sir, monks who are elders, have approached me 
and spoken thus: * Householder, develop boundless 1 freedom of 


mind.’ Some elders spoke thus: ‘ Householder, develop widespread 2 
freedom of mind/ Revered sir, as to boundless freedom of mind and 
widespread freedom of mind—are these states different in connota¬ 
tion as well as [146] different in denotation, or are they identical in 

connotation and different only in denotation ?” 3 

“ Well then, householder, speak forth what occurs to you about 
this; from doing so it will become clear to you,” 


“Revered sir, it occurs to me thus: That which is boundless 
freedom of mind and that which is widespread freedom of mind— 
these states are identical in connotation, differing only in de¬ 
notation.” 



‘ { Householder, as to that which is boundless freedom of mind and 
that which is wisespread freedom of mind—these states are different 
in connotation as well as different in denotation. Wherefore, 
householder, this should be understood according to the method 

4 

whereby these states are different in connotation as well as different 
in denotation. 

And what, householder, is boundless freedom of mind ? As to 
this, householder, a monk abides, having suffused the first quarter 
with a mind of friendliness, likewise the second, likewise the third, 
likewise the fourth; just so above, below, across; he abides, havin 
suffused the whole world everywhere and in every way with a mind 
of friendliness that is far-reaching, widespread, immeasurable, 
without enmity, without malevolence. He abides, having suffused 
the first quarter with a mind of compassion . . . with a mind of sym¬ 
pathetic joy . . . with a mind of equanimity . . . far-reaching, wide¬ 
spread, immeasurable, without enmity, without malevolence. This, 

householder, is called boundless freedom of mind. 

And what, householder, is widespread freedom of mind ? As to 
this, householder, a monk, thinking (meditation) is widespread like 
as a single root of a tree, dwells suffusing and pervading (that size 
in meditation). 4 This, householder, is called the freedom of mind 








1 Defined at M, i, 297. Appamana is “ boundless ” or “ immeasurable,” 

2 Mahaggala . This and appamana are two words regularly connected 


with the brahmavihara . 

2 Cf. M. i. 297. 


4 On pharitvd adhimuccitva see Intr., p. xx 
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that is widespread. As to this, householder, a monk, thinking 
(meditation) is widespread like as two or three roots of a tree . . . 
like as one village-field .. . [147] . . . like as two or three village-fields 
. . . like as one kingdom . . . like as two or three kingdoms, dwells 
suffusing and pervading (that size in meditation). This, householder, 
is called the freedom of mind that is widespread. As to this, house¬ 
holder, a monk, thinking (meditation) is widespread like as the sea¬ 
girt earth, abides suffusing and pervading (that size in meditation). 


This, householder, is called the freedom of mind that is widespread. 
Wherefore, householder, this should be understood according to 
the method whereby these states are different in connotation as well 
as different in denotation. 

These, householder, are four uprisings into a (new) becoming. 

What four ? As to this, householder, someone, thinking of limited 
light, abides suffusing and pervading (it in meditation); at the 
breaking up of the body after dying he arises in companionship with 
the Devas of limited Light. As to this, householder, someone, 
thinking of boundless light, 1 abides suffusing and pervading (it in 
meditation); at the breaking up of the body after dying he arises 
in companionship with the Devas of boundless Light. As to this, 
householder, someone, thinking of tarnished Light, abides suffusing 
and pervading (it in meditation); at the breaking up of the body 
after dying he arises in companionship with the Devas of tarnished 
Light. As to this, householder, someone, thinking of pure light, 
abides suffusing and pervading (it in meditation); at the breaking 

up of the body after dying he arises in companionship with the 

Devas of pure Light. These, householder, are four uprisings into 
a (new) becoming. 

There is a time, householder, when those that are devatas gather 
together; when they are gathered together a difference in colour 2 
can be seen but not a difference in light. It is as though, house¬ 
holder, a man should take several oil-lamps into a house; when they 

are being taken into the house a difference in flame would be discern¬ 
ible but not a difference in light. Even so, householder, at the time 
when those that are devatas gather together, [148] when they are 
gathering together a difference in colour can be seen but not a differ¬ 
ence in light. There is a time, householder, when those that are 


reading appamana ti should be appamanabha 


there is 


comnientarial support as well as the gaining of the necessary textual 


consistency. 


bodies, sarlra . MA 
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devatas go away from there; when they are going away from there 


not only can a difference in colour be seen but also a difference in 
light. It is as though, householder, a man should take out those 
several oil-lamps from that house; when these are being taken out 
from there not only would a difference in flame be discernible but 

also a difference in light. Even so, householder, there is a time 
when those that are devatas go away from there; when they are going 
away from there not only can a difference in colour be seen but also 
a difference in light. Householder, this does not occur to those 
devatas: i This is permanent or steadfast or eternal for us.’ More¬ 
over, wherever it may be that these devatas are dwelling it is there 
that these devatas enjoy themselves. As, householder, it does not 
occur to flies as they are being borne along on a pingo 1 or basket: 


‘ This is permanent or steadfast or eternal for us/ and as, moreover, 
wherever it may be that those flies are living it is there that these 
flies enjoy themselves; in the same way, householder, it does not 
occur to those devatas : ‘ This is permanent or steadfast or eternal for 
us/ and, moreover, wherever it may be that those devatas are dwel¬ 
ling it is there that these devatas enjoy themselves/’ 

When this had been said, the venerable Abhiya Kaccana 2 spoke 
thus to the venerable Anuruddha: “ It is good, revered Anuruddha, 
but I have something further to ask on this matter. Are those that 
are Devas of Light, revered sir, all of limited Light or are there some 
devatas of boundless Light V’ 

“ According to circumstances, 3 reverend Kaccana, some devatas 
there are of limited Light but other devatas there are of boundless 

Light.” 

“ What is the cause, revered Anuruddha, what the reason that, 
although these devatas have uprisen into a single class of devatas , 
there are [149] some devatas there of limited Light and other 
devatas there of boundless Light ?” 

“ Well then, reverend Kaccana, on this matter I will ask you a 

question in return. As it pleases you so you may answer it. What 

do you think about this, reverend Kaccana ? This that the monk, 
when thinking (meditation) is widespread like as a single root of 




1 For carrying conjey, rice, oil, butter, fish, meat, MA, iv. 202. 

2 A variant reading calls him Sabhiya Kaccana; this is adopted by D.P.P.N . 
(s.v. Sabhiya 3). There is a Sabhiya Kaccana at S, iv. 401 /. See also 
K.S . iv. p. 292, n. 3. 

3 tadangena; explained at MA, iv. 202 as tassa bhavupapatiiya angena t 
according to the character of their uprising in a (new) becoming. 





1 eiUabhdvandnark. 
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1 The yavata of the text should read yata as on text p. 148. 
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1 kdyaduithuUa ; called hdydlasiydbhavo at MA, iv. 202, “ physical laziness.” 

2 Restlessness and worry, and sloth and torpor are two of the five hindrances 
barring a man’s attainment of the jhdna. I suspect that kdyadutlhulla is here 
in place of the more usual kamacchanda , desire for sense-pleasures, the first of 
these five hindrances, 

3 The verb jhayati means both to burn and to meditate; but the former is 
from the Skrt. ksdyati and the latter from dhyayati. It seems however that 
MA, iv. 202 interprets jhayati (the monk’s “ burning ” or meditation) by 
jalati, to burn, to shine. This only shows that meditation, jhdna , is a state of 
mental incandescence, a burning up of what is to be got rid of, a consuming of 
it, so that the pure light can shine forth. 
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Revered sir, the venerable Anuruddha did not speak thus: * Thus 
have I heard ’ or ‘ It ought to be so/ 1 On the contrary, revered sir, 
the venerable Anuruddha merely said that these devatds are such and 
those devatds are thus. Revered sir, it occurs to me thus: The 
venerable Anuruddha must certainly have lived previously and talked 
previously and held converse previously with these devatds 

of yours, reverend Kaccana, comes close and chal¬ 
lenges me to a statement ; 2 and I, moreover, will answer you. For 
a long time have I, reverend Kaccana, lived previously with these 

devatds and talked previously to them and held converse previously 

with them.” 3 


This speech 


When this had been said, the venerable Abhiya Kaccana spoke 
thus to Fivetools the carpenter: “ It is a gain for you, householder, 
it is well gotten by you, householder, that you got rid of the doubt 
you had and also obtained a chance to hear this disquisition on 
dhamma” 


Discourse with Anuruddha: 

The Seventh 




ON DEFILEMENTS 


(Upakkilesasutta) 


Thus have I heard : 4 At one time the Lord was staying near Kosambi 


in Ghosita’s monastery. Now at that time the monks of Kosambi, 
who were disputatious, quarrelsome and contentious, lived wounding 
one another with the weapons of the tongue. 6 Then a certain monk 

approached the Lord; [168] having approached and greeted the Lord, 

he stood at a respectful distance. As he was standing at a respectful 




1 


evarh arahati bhavitum. 


2 iisajja upanlyavdca 





as 


i QAA 


s 


MA . iv. 202 savs that, fulfilling the excellences 


attained 


sages, having practised the attainments, after 300 


4 


Cj. Vin . i. 341, 349 jjjf., and see notes at B.D, iv, 488 /. and 498 ff, 
This is the same as the opening of the Kosambiyasutta (M. Sta. 4 
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distance, this monk spoke thus to the Lord: “ Revered sir, the monks 
of Kosambi, who are disputatious, quarrelsome and contentious, 
live wounding one another with the weapons of the tongue. It 
would be good, revered sir, if the Lord out of compassion were to 


approach these monks. 


II 


The Lord consented by becoming silent 


Then the Lord approached those monks and having approached, he 
spoke thus to those monks: “Enough, monks; no disputes, no 


spoke thus to those monks: “Enough, monks; no disputes, no 

quarrels, no contention, no argument.” 

When this had been said, a certain monk 1 spoke thus to the Lord: 
“ Revered sir, let the Lord, the Dhamma-master, wait; revered sir, 
let the Lord, untroubled, abide intent on abiding in ease here 
and now, 2 for it is we who will be (held) accountable for this 
dispute, quarrel, contention and argument.” And a second time 
... And a third time the Lord spoke thus to those monks; “ Enough, 


monks; no . . . arj 
thus to the Lord: 


ii 


nent.” And a third time did that monk speak 
Revered sir, let the Lord, the Dhamma-master 


wait... for it is we who will be (held) accountable for this dispute, 
quarrel, contention and argument.” 

Then the Lord, 3 having dressed early in the morning, taking his 
bowl and robe, entered Kosambi for almsfood. Having walked in 


Kosambi for almsfood and returning from the alms-gathering after 
the meal, he packed away his lodging and, taking his bowl and robe, 
spoke these verses as he was standing: 


[164] “ When all in chorus bawl, none feels a fool, 

nor though the Order is divided, thinks otherwise 


With wandering wits the wiseacres range all the field of talk; 
with mouths agape to full extent, what leads them on they 
know not. 


They who (in thought) belabour this: That man 
has me abused, has hurt, has worsted me, 
has me despoiled: in these wrath’s not allayed. 

They who do not belabour this: That man 
has me abused, has hurt, has worsted me, 
has me despoiled: in them is wrath allayed. 

>>■ •1 1 II . ■ . * . — . > . ■ ^ ,—,— mmn m . . — -. ,,, . r— t 1 1 1 ~ "ti .■ —n-rnimn n-nir-iMr • i mir ntt tm ^ . » r~- i t... ii.i.i . n.rv _ .. n r r mm—nj ■ 

1 Called at Fin. i. 341 44 one who spoke what was not -dhamma” 
* See M.L.S. ii. Intr., p. xxvii ff. 

8 As at Fin. i. 349 See B.D, iv. 498 ff. for notes. 
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Nay, not by wrath are wrathful moods allayed here (and) at 
any time, 

but by not-wrath are they allayed: this is an (ageless) endless 
rule. 


Some others don’t discern that here we straitened are (in life, 
in time), 

but those who do discern, thereby their quarrels are allayed. 


Ruffians who maim and kill, steal cattle, steeds, 
and wealth, who plunder realms—for these is concord. 

Why should there not be for you ? 

* 

If one find friend with whom to fare 
Rapt in the well-abiding, apt, 
surmounting dangers one and all, 
with joy fare with him mindfully. 

Finding none apt with whom to fare, 
none in the well-abiding rapt, 

as rajah quits the conquered realm, 

fare lonely as bull-elephant in elephant-jungle. 


Better the faring of one alone 
than companionship with the foolish; 
fare lonely, unconcerned, working no evil, 
as bull-elephant in elephant-jungle.” 



Then the Lord, having spoken these verses as he was standing, 

approached Balakalonakara village. Now at that [155] time the 
venerable Bhagu was staying in Balakalonakara village. Then the 


venerable Bhagu saw the Lord coming from afar; seeing him, he 


made ready a seat and water for the feet. The Lord sat down on the 
seat made ready, and as he was sitting down he bathed his feet. 
Then the venerable Bhagu, having greeted the Lord, sat down at a 
respectful distance. The Lord spoke thus to the venerable Bhagu 


II 


as he was sitting down at a respectful distance: “ I hope, monk, 
things are going well with you, I hope you are keeping going, I hope 
you are not short of almsfood. 

“ Things are going well with me, Lord, I am keeping going, Lord, 

< 

and I, revered sir, am not short of almsfood.” Then the Lord, 
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having delighted, rejoiced, roused, gladdened the venerable Bhagu 


with talk on dhamma , rising from his seat, approached the Eastern 
Bamboo Grove. 

Now at that time 1 the venerable Anuruddha and the venerable 

Nandiva and the venerable Kimbila were staying in the Eastern 


Bamboo Grove. The keeper of the grove saw the Lord coming in 
the distance, and seeing him he spoke thus to the Lord: “ Do not, 


recluse, enter this grove; there are three young men of family staying 


here desiring Self: do not cause them discomfort.” But the vener¬ 



able Anuruddha heard the keeper of the grove conferring with the 
Lord; on hearing him, he spoke thus to the keeper of the grove: 
“ Do not, good grove-keeper, impede the Lord. It is our Teacher, 


the Lord, who is arriving.” Then the venerable Anuruddha 
approached the venerable Nandiya and the venerable Kimbila, and 
having approached he spoke thus to the venerable Nandiya and 
the venerable Kimbila: “ Go forward, venerable ones, go forward, 
venerable ones, our Teacher, the Lord, is arrivin 



Then the venerable Anuruddha and the venerable Nandiya and 
the venerable Kimbila, went out to meet the Lord. One received 
his bowl and robe, one made ready a seat, one set out water for the 
feet. Then the Lord sat down on the seat made ready; as he was 
sitting down the Lord bathed his feet. Then these venerable ones, 
having greeted the Lord, sat down at a respectful distance. As the 
venerable Anuruddha was sitting down at a respectful distance, the 
Lord spoke thus: 

“ I hope things are going well with you, Anuruddhas, 2 I hope you 
are keeping going, I hope you are not short of almsfood V* 

156] “ Things are going well with us, Lord, we are keeping going, 
Lord, and, revered sir, we are not short of almsfood.” 

“ I hope that you, Anuruddhas, are living all together on friendly 

terms and harmoniously, as milk and water blend 

another with the eye of affection 

“ Yes, certainly, revered sir, we are living all together on friendly 
terms and harmoniously, as milk and water blend, regarding one 
another with the eye of affection.” 

“ And how is it that you, Anuruddhas, are living all together . . . 
regarding one another with the eye of affection ?” 

“ As to this, revered sir, it occurred to me: < Indeed it is a gain for 



one 


i 


From here also at M. i 



See M.L.S. L 257 jjjf. for notes. 


* The plural, Anuruddha, is used in place of the names of the three separate 

monks. 







1 Vin. i. 352 goes on differently from here. 
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“ Good, it is good, Anuruddhas. But have you, Anuruddhas, 
while living thus diligent, ardent, self-resolute, attained states of 
further-men, the excellent knowledge and insight befitting the 
ariyans, an abiding in comfort V n 
“ As to this, we, revered sir, while living diligent, ardent, self¬ 


resolute, perceive the light-manifestation 2 as well as the appearance 3 

of material shapes. 4 But soon the light-manifestation vanishes for 

us as well as the appearance of material shapes; and we do not 
understand the reason.” 5 

“ But the reason should be understood by you, Anuruddhas. 
too, Anuruddhas, before the Self-Awakening while I was yet the 
Bodhisatta, not fully awakened, perceived the light-manifestation 



as well as the appearance of material shapes. But soon the light- 
manifestation [ 158 ] vanished for me as well as the appearance of 
material shapes. Anuruddhas, this occurred to me: tf Now what is 
the cause, what the reason that the light-manifestation vanishes for 
me as well as the appearance of material shapes V Anuruddhas, this 
occurred to me: ‘ Doubt has arisen in me; and because there was 






****** 


1 M. i. 207 goes on differently from here. 

2 obhdsa. See Intr., p. xxi; P.T.C. s.v. obhdsa for further references; and also 


A . iv. 302 where obhasa occurs and is translated at O.S. iv. 201 by E, M. Hare 
as “auras/* and he quotes the Corny.: “rays known to the clairvoyant.*’ 
The “ clairvoyant ” must be understood as one who, in meditation, has won 
the knowledge of dew-vision; it is with this that he “ sees,** c/. MA. iv. 207: 
dibbacakkhund rupadassanan ca sanjandma . Nyanatiloka, in Bud. Dicty ., 
says, s.v. obhdsa , “ Effulgence of light, Aura appearing at times during deep 
Insight (vipassand) may become a * defilement of insight/ vipassanupakkilesa. 1 ’ 
Obhdsa is a difficult word for a translator and its meaning or meanings, for 
these seem to vary from context to context, need further investigation. 


U 


“ aura *’ can hardly be 




Effulgence of light ** is perhaps rather too strong, and 
accepted as the right rendering. Nor will “ light ** do for, though light is 
implied, there is the definite and important word aloha. This and obhdsa 
occur in the same passage at D. i. 220 and certainly appear to have different 
meanings. At M . iii. 120 I have translated obhdsa in a context that has 
nothing to do with meditation as “ radiance,” that is “ effulgence of light, 
and for the above I tentatively suggest light-manifestation or light-radiation; 
see under avahhdsa in the Skrt. lexicons. According to MA. iv. 207 the 
obhasa in this passage is preparatory, parikammobhdsa . 

a dassana , appearance, showing. 

4 This appears to mean they are perceived extra-sensibly for MA. iv. 207 
says “ We perceive the appearance of material shapes through dew-vision . . . 

seeing a variety of material shapes through dew-vision/’ and the whole passage 
points to processes in meditation* 

5 nimitia. 
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Defilements 

doubt, concentration fell away from 1 me; when concentration falls 
away, the light-manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance 

of material shapes. So I will act in such a way that doubt will not 


arise in me again 


So 



, Anuruddhas, living diligent, ardent, 
self-resolute, perceived the light-manifestation as well as the appear¬ 
ance of material shapes. But soon the light-manifestation vanished 
for me as well as the appearance of material shapes. Anuruddhas, 
this occurred to me: ‘ Now, what is the cause, what the reason that, 
the light-manifestation vanishes for me as well as the appearance 

of material shapes V Anuruddhas, this occurred to me: ‘ Lack of 
proper attention 2 has arisen in me; and because there was lack of 
proper attention, concentration fell away from me; when concentra¬ 
tion falls away, the light-manifestation vanishes as well as the 
appearance of material shapes. So I will act in such a way that 
doubt will not arise in me again nor lack of proper attention.’ So I, 
Anuruddhas ... material shapes. Anuruddhas, this occurred to me: 

‘ Sloth and torpor has arisen in me; and because there was sloth and 

torpor, concentration fell away from me; when concentration falls 
away, the light-manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance 
of material shapes. So I will act in such a way that doubt will not 
arise in me again, nor lack or proper attention nor sloth and torpor.’ 
So I, Anuruddhas . . . material shapes. Anuruddhas, this occurred 
to me: ‘ Consternation has arisen in me; and because there was 
consternation, concentration fell away from me; when concentration 

falls away, the light-manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance 
of material shapes.’ Anuruddhas, it is as though a man were going 
along a high road and murderers should jump out at him from both 
sides; consternation would arise in him from such a source. 3 Even 
so, Anuruddhas, did consternation arise in me; and because there 
was consternation, concentration fell away from me; when con¬ 
centration falls away, the light-manifestation vanishes as well as the 
appearance of material shapes. So I thought: i I will act [ 159 ] 

in such a way that doubt will not arise in me again, nor lack of 


1 According to MA . iv. 207 this is parikammasamadhi , preparatory con¬ 
centration. Gavi y which I have here rendered as “ fell away,” is the aorist of 
cavati , a verb used regularly for the passing, deceasing or falling from one 
existence (to be reborn in another). Above however it is clearly not being 

used in this special sense. 

2 amanasilcara. 

8 I follow the v.l.’s tato niddnam in preference to the text’s ubhataniddnam f 
from both sources, perhaps thinking of the two murderers. 
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proper attention nor sloth and torpor nor consternation. * So 
Anuruddhas ... material shapes, Anuruddhas, this occurred to me: 
1 Elation 1 has arisen in me; and because there was elation . . . the 

light-manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance of material 

shapes/ Anuruddhas, it is as though a man who was seeking for 


one opening to (some hidden) treasure were to come at one and the 
Same time on five openings to the treasure ; 2 from that source elation 

would arise in him. Even so, Anuruddhas, elation arose in me; and 
because there was elation, concentration fell away from me; when 


concentration falls away, the light-manifestation vanishes as well 


as the appearance of material shapes. So I thought: * I will act 
in such a way that doubt will not arise in me again, nor lack of proper 
attention nor sloth and torpor nor consternation nor elation/ So I, 
Anuruddhas, . . . material shapes. Anuruddhas, this occurred to 
me: 4 Distress has arisen in me; and because there was distress . . . 
the light-manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance of material 


shapes 


So I will act in such a way that doubt will not arise in me 


again, nor lack of proper attention nor sloth and torpor nor conster¬ 
nation nor elation nor distress/ So I, Anuruddhas, . . . material 

shapes. Anuruddhas, this occurred to me: * Too much energy 3 has 

arisen in me; and because there was too much energy, concentration 
fell away from me; when concentration falls away, the light- 
manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance of material shapes/ 
Anuruddhas, it is as though a man were to take such a tight grip 
of a quail that it died then and there. Even so, Anuruddhas, did 
too much energy arise in me; and because there was too much 
energy... the light-manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance 


of material shapes. So I thought: ‘ I will act in such a way that 
doubt will not arise in me again, nor lack of proper attention nor 
sloth and torpor nor consternation nor elation nor distress nor too 
much energy/ So I, Anuruddhas, . . . material shapes. Anurud¬ 
dhas, this occurred to me: 4 Too feeble an energy [160] has arisen in 


me; and because there was too feeble an energy 


the light- 


manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance of material shapes 
. . , ’ Anuruddhas, it is as though a man were to take such a loose 


i 


vJbbilla , pleasurable excitement. The word appears to occur only here in 
the Pali canon, although vbbiUdvitaUa occurs at M, i. 140 and a few other 
passages. 

8 Cf. M. i. 352. 

8 On too much and too little energy, see the Parable of the Lute, Vtn. i. 182, 
A , iu. 375. 
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grip of a quail that it could fly up out of his hand. Even so, 
Anuruddhas, did too feeble an energy arise in me; and . . . the 
ight-manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance of material 
shapes. So I thought: ‘ I will act in such a way that doubt will not 


arise in me again, nor ,.. too much energy nor too feeble an energy/ 
So I, Anuruddhas, , , . material shapes. Anuruddhas, this occurred 
to me: * Longing* has arisen in me; and because there was longing 
. . . the light-manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance of 


material shapes. So I will act in such a way that doubt will not 


arise in me again, nor 


too feeble an energy nor longing 



I> 


Anuruddhas ... material shapes. Anuruddhas, this occurred to me: 
4 Perception of diversity has arisen in me; and because there was 
perception of diversity ... the light-manifestation vanishes as well as 


the appearance of material shapes. So I will act in such a way that 


doubt will not arise in me again, nor 


longing nor perception of 


diversity/ So I, Anuruddhas, living diligent, ardent, self-resolute, 


perceived the light-manifestation as well as the appearance of 
material shapes. But soon the light-manifestation vanished for me 
as well as the appearance of material shapes. Anuruddhas, this 
occurred to me: ‘ Now, what is the cause, what the reason that the 
light-manifestation vanishes for me as well as the appearance of 
material shapes 1 * Anuruddhas, this occurred to me: ‘A state of 
being too intent on material shapes has arisen in me; and because 
there was a state of being too intent on material shapes, concentra¬ 
tion fell away from me; when concentration falls away, the light- 
manifestation vanishes as well as the appearance of material shapes. 
So I will act in such a way that doubt will not arise in me again, 
nor , . . perception of diversity nor the state of being too intent on 

material shapes/ 

So I, Anuruddhas, knowing that doubt is a defilement of the mind, 2 
got rid of the defilement of the mind that is doubt. Knowing that 
lack of proper attention is a defilement of the mind, I got rid of the 

defilement of the mind that is lack of proper attention. 

that sloth and torpor is a defilement of the mind .. . that consterna 
tion is a defilement of the mind ... that elation is a defilement of the 
mind ... that distress is a defilement of the mind ... that too much 



i 


abhijappa, explained at MA . iv. 208 by tanka , arising when one has made 


the light, aloka, increase as far as the confines of the dem- world and has seen a 
company of devas. The word also occurs at Dhs. 1059, Vbh. 361. 

2 None of these states appears as a defilement of the mind, cittassa upakkilesa , 
at M. i. 36. 
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energy is a defilement of the mind . . . that too feeble an energy is a 

defilement of the mind . . . that longing is a defilement of the mind 
. .. that perception of diversity is a defilement of the mind, I got rid 
of the defilement of the mind that is perception of diversity. Know¬ 


ing that the state of being too intent on material shapes [161] is a 


defilement of the mind, I got rid of the defilement of the mind that is 
the state of being too intent on material shapes. 


So I, Anuruddhas, livin 




ardent, self-resolute, perceived 


the light-manifestation but did not see material shapes; then for a 
whole night and a whole day and a whole night and day I saw 
material shapes but did not perceive the light-manifestation. 
Concerning this, Anuruddhas, it occurred to me: ‘Now, what is 
the cause, what the reason that I perceived the light-manifestation 
but did not see material shapes; and then for a whole night and a 
whole day and a whole night and day I saw material shapes but did 
not perceive the light-manifestation V Concerning this, Anurud 
dhas, it occurred to me: ‘ It was at the time when I, not paying proper 


attention to the reflex-image of material shapes, 1 was payin 



attention to the reflex-image of the light-manifestation that I 
perceived the light-manifestation but did not see material shapes. 


But it was at the time when I, not paying proper attention to the 


reflex-image of the light-manifestation, was paying attention to the 


reflex-image of material shapes that, for a whole night and a whole 
day and a whole night and day, I saw material shapes but did not 


perceive the light-manifestation. 


So I, Anuruddhas, living diligent, ardent, self-resolute, both 


perceived a. limited light-manifestation 2 and saw a limited (number 
of) material shapes; and for a whole night and a whole day and a 


whole night and day I perceived a boundless light-manifestation 
and saw a boundless (number of) material shapes. Concerning this, 
it occurred to me, Anuruddhas: ‘ Now, what is the cause, what the 
reason that I both perceive a limited light-manifestation and see a 
limited (number of) material shapes as well as for a whole night and a 
whole day and a whole night and day perceive a boundless light- 
manifestation and see a boundless (number of) material shapes V 


Concerning this, it occurred to me, Anuruddhas: 4 At the time when 


concentration is limited my vision is limited, so with limited vision 


1 


rupammttta 


means 


appears as if seen 


partita obhdsa, explained at MA, iv. 209 as pariUakammatlhdne obhdsam 

t-manifestation in regard to a limited obiect of meditational exercise. 
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I both perceive a limited light-manifestation and see a limited 

(number of) material shapes. But at the time when my concentra¬ 
tion is not limited my vision is boundless, so with boundless vision 
for a whole night and a whole day and a whole night and day I both 


perceive a boundless light-manifestation and see a boundless (number 
of) material shapes.’ 

When [162] I knew, Anuruddhas, that doubt was a defilement 

of the mind, the defilement of the mind that is doubt was got rid of. 
When I knew that lack of proper attention was a defilement of the 

mind, the defilement of the mind that is lack of proper attention 
was got rid of. When I knew that sloth and torpor... consternation 
.. . elation . . . distress ... too much energy . ., too feeble an energy 
. .. longing ... perception of diversity was a defilement of the mind, 
the defilement of the mind that is perception of diversity was got 


rid of. When I knew that the state of being too intent on material 



shapes was a defilement of the mind, the defilement of the mind that 
is the state of being too intent on material shapes was got rid of. 


Concerning this, it occurred to me, Anuruddhas: ‘ Those that were 
defilements of my mind are got rid of by me. Truly now I am 



veloping concentration by three modes.’ 1 So I, Anuruddhas, 


developed the concentration that has initial thought and discursive 


thought; and I developed the concentration that is without initial 
thought and has only discursive thought; 2 and I developed the 
concentration that is without initial thought and without discursive 
thought. And I developed the concentration that has rapture ; 3 and 

1 These are usually taken to be the first three of the following modes of 
concentration, samadhi. At Kvu . 413 it is agreed that these three (forms of) 
samadhi were spoken of by the Lord: e.g. at D. iii. 219, above (M. iii. 162),' 
S. iv. 360, A. iv. 300 which last is identical with M. iii. 162 and appears to 
speak of seven forms of samadhi. At S. iv. 360, 362-363 the three forms, 
among a number of other attainments, are called the Way leading to the 
Uncompounded. See also A. iv. 440 ff. t Miln, 337, Vism. 05; and Pts. Contr . 



; and also A . i. 



, n. 2. 


p. 239, n. 1, Bud. Psych. Ethics , p. 62, n. 1, Comp. p. 

! This has reference to the fivefold system of jhdna, obtained by successive 

instead of simultaneous elimination of vitakka and vicar a. This happens in the 
second jhdna , but the “ three (forms of) samadhi in jhdna occur both in the 
(more usual) fourfold system of jhdna as well as in the fivefold,” MA. iv. 209. 

3 sappitika . This belongs to the second and third jha-nas, MA. iv. 209, but 
according to A A. ii. 163 it is the happiness, sukha> of the first and second 
jhdnas . This, and the three succeeding forms of concentration are also 
mentioned at A. iv. 300/., while at A. i. 91 they form two of the various forms 
of happiness, dve sukhdni : the happiness without rapture being chief over that 
with rapture, and the happiness of even-mindedness or equanimity being chief 
over the happiness of delight, sdta. 
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I developed the concentration that is without rapture; 1 and I 
developed the concentration that is accompanied by delight; 2 and 
I developed the concentration that is accompanied by equanimity. 3 
When, Anuruddhas, there was developed in me the concentration 
that has initial and discursive thought, when there was developed 
the concentration that is without initial thought and has only dis¬ 
cursive thought, when there was developed the concentration that 

is without initial thought and without discursive thought, and when 
there was developed the concentration that has rapture, and when 
there was developed the concentration that is without rapture, 
and when there was developed the concentration that is accompanied 
by delight, and when there was developed the concentration that 
is accompanied by equanimity, then the knowledge and vision arose 
in me: Unshakable is freedom of mind for me, this is the last birth, 
there is not now again-becoming,” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the venerable Anuruddha 
rejoiced in what the Lord had said. 


Discourse on Defilements; 

The Eighth 


1 The samadhi of the third and fourth jhdnas, MA. iv. 209; the sukha of these 

at A A* ii. 153. 


8 sola; again belonging to the third and fourth jhdnas, MA. iv. 209; but 
AA. ii. 153 discriminates, saying satasukha is happiness among the three 
jhdnas, while upekhdsukha is the happiness of the fourth jhdna . At Vism. 85 
sukha takes the place of sdta. 

3 upekha . MA. iv. 209 says “ this belongs to the fourth jhdna in the four¬ 
fold system, and to the fifth in the fivefold system.. But when did the Lord 
develop this threefold samadhi ? During the last watch (of the night) when 
ho was sitting at the root of the great Bo-tree. His first Way is connected 
with the first jhdna, his second, third and fourth Ways with the second, third 
and fourth jhdnas. In the fivefold system there is no way of the fifth jhdna.” 
Are the three modes of samadhi really (1) that connected with initial and 
discursive thought, (2) that connected with rapture, (3) that connected with 

delight and equanimity ? (Or are they taken to be so in this Discourse ?) 
On this point see the numbered classification of samadhi at Vism. 85. See also 
above, Intr., p. xxii. 




129. DISCOURSE ON FOOLS AND THE WISE 



[163] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 

Savattlu in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. While 


he was there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks. 




“ Revered One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The 
Lord spoke thus: 


U 


Monks, these are the three marks of a fool, 1 signs of 



fool 


stamps of a fool. What three ? As to this, monks, a fool is one 
thinking wrong thoughts, 2 speaking wrong words, 3 a doer of deeds 
wrongly done, 4 If, monks, a fool were not one thinking wrong 


thoughts, speaking wrong words, and a doer of deeds wrongly done 
how could the wise know of him: This fine fellow is a fool, not a true 
man ? It is because, monks, a fool is one thinking wrong thoughts 


and a doer of deeds wrongly done, that the wise know of him 


This fine fellow is a fool, not a true man. 

Monks, he who is a fool experiences a threefold anguish and dejec 
tion here and now. If, monks, a fool is sitting down in an assembly 
room or by a carriage-road or at a cross-roads and if the people there 
held appropriate suitable talk about him and if, monks, the fool 
were one who made onslaught on creatures, were a taker of what had 
not been given, one who behaved wrongly in regard to sense- 


pleasures, a liar, and 



up to occasions for sloth consequent 


upon (drinking) arrack, toddy and strong liquor, and if, monks, it 


then occurs to that fool: * These people are holding an appropriate 
suitable talk about me, for these states exist in me and I engage 


these states/ this, monks, is the first (kind of) anguish and dejection 

that the fool experiences here and now. 

And again, monks, a fool sees kings who, having arrested a thief, 
an evil-doer, are meting out various punishments: 6 [164] they lash 


i 


iption of a fool also occurs at A. i. 102. 

connected with covetousness, malevolence and wrong 


MA 


words 


Making onslaught on creatures and so on* 


sandusdmi , or to agree to 


M 


M 


209 


f 


i 
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him with whips and they lash him with canes and they lash him with 
(birch) rods, and they cut off his hand ... his foot... his hand and 
foot... his ear ... his nose . . , his ear and nose, and they give him 
the * gruel-pot ’ punishment. . . the ‘ shell-tonsure * punishment. . . 


Rahu’s mouth * . . . 
the * hay-twist ’ . . . the * bark-dress 

’... the 


the ‘ fire-garland ’ . . . the ‘ flaming hand 


* * ♦ 


♦ t 


hooking 


. the * disc-slice 


the 4 antelope ’. .. 1 flesh- 


C 



* • « 


eircim 



the pin ’ . . . and they give him the 1 straw-mattress, 1 and they spray 
him with burning oil, give him as food to the dogs, impale him alive 
on stakes, and they decapitate him with a sword. Thereupon, monks, 
it occurs to the fool: c Because of such and such evil deeds kings, 
having arrested a thief, an evil-doer, mete out various punishments: 
they lash him with whips . . . and they decapitate him with a sword. 
But these states exist in me and I engage in these states. So if 
kings should know about me, they might have me arrested too, and 
mete out various punishments: they might lash me with whips and 
they might lash me with canes . . . and they might decapitate (me) 
with a sword.’ This, monks, is the second (kind' of) anguish and 
dejection that the fool experiences here and now. 

And again, monks, while a fool is on a chair or bed or lying on the 
ground, at such a time those ’evil deeds that he has formerly wrongly 
done by body, speech and thought rest on him, lie on him, settle on 


him. 1 Monks, as at eventide the shadows of the great mountain 


peaks rest, lie and settle on the earth, so, monks, do these evil deeds 
that the fool has formerly wrongly done by body, speech and thought 
rest, lie and settle on him as he is on a chair or bed or lying on the 
ground. [165] Thereupon, monks, it occurs thus to the fool: ‘ In¬ 
deed what is lovely has not been done by me, 2 what is skilled has 
not been done, no refuge against fearful (consequences) 3 has been 
made, evil has been done, cruelty has been done, violence has been 
done. Insofar as there is a bourn for those who have not done 
what is lovely, have not done what is skilled, have not made a refuge 
against fearful (consequences), who have done evil, cruelty and 
violence, to that bourn I am going hereafter.’ He grieves, mourns, 
laments, beats his breast, wails and falls into disillusionment. This, 


1 olambanti ajjholambanti abhippalambanti. The second of these words 
occurs at S. iii. 137 and is translated at K.S. iii. 116 by “ overhangs ” which 

suits the context there. 

2 With this passage c/. A. ii. 174, ItL p. 

3 bhimttana; c/. lit . p. 25, Vin , iii. 72. See B.D . i. 124, n. 1; VinA. 436, 

AA . iii. 161. 
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* 


the third (kind of) anguish and dejection that the fool 


monks 


experiences here and now 


He, monks, 1 who is a fool, having fared wrongly in body, having 
fared wrongly in speech, having fared wrongly in thought, at the 


breaking up of the body after dying arises in the sorrowful ways, the 
bad bourn, the Downfall, Niraya Hell. Anyone, monks, 



rightly of him would say he is thoroughly undesirable, thoroughly 


disagreeable, thoroughly 



as in speaking 



of 

Niraya Hell he would say it is thoroughly undesirable, thoroughly 


disagreeable, thoroughly unpleasant. As to 


monks 


a 


easy, so many 

lad been said. 



uishes of Niraya Hell 




u 


When this 

But is it possible to make a simile for me, revered 


monk spoke thus to the Lord 




44 


it is possible, monk 


Lord said 


44 


It is as though, monk 


men should arrest a thief, an evil-doer, and bring him before the 
king, with the words: 4 This, sire, is a thief, an evil-doer to you. 
Decree for him whatever punishment you 
speak thus coneernin 


J 


and the king should 




Go along, good sirs, stab 2 this 


him 

. hundred spears.’ And early in the morning 
they would stab him with a hundred spears. Then at midday the 
king would speak thus: ‘ My good fellows, how 


He 

is still alive, sire.’ Then the king would speak thus concerning him: 

4 Go along, good sirs, stab this man at midday with a hundred spears.’ 
And at midday they would stab him with a hundred spears 

towards evening t 

is that man V 



Then 

would speak thus: 4 My good fellows, how 


‘ He is still alive, sire, 
speak thus concerning him: ‘ Go along, 


T 


the king would 



towards evening 


ood sirs, stab this man 
hundred spears.’ And towards evening 
[106] they would stab him with a hundred spears. What do you 

monks, would not that man, while he was being 

from that source experience 


about 


stabbed with three hundred 
anguish and deject 


That 


revered sir, being stabbed with only one spear from 


would experience anguish and dejection 


How much 


more then 3 with three hundred spears 






riMM/M 


bhikkhave 


171. 


hanatha 


stab or strike, haneyyum , the thief, they do not manage to 


once. 


MA 


U I 


explains as 
occasion two blows fall. 


(where the spear) 


so that on each 


» 


3 ho 2 >ana vddo , who (can) say ? 
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♦ 

Then the Lord, having picked up a small stone, the size of his 


hand, addressed the monks, saying: “ What do you think about this, 
monks ? Now, which is the greater, this small stone, the size of 

lord of 


my hand, that I have 
mountains ?” 



up, or the 



“ This small stone, revered sir, that the Lord picked up, the size 
of his hand, is insignificant; compared with the Himalaya, lord of 


mountains, it does not count, it does not amount even to an 
infinitesimal fraction (of it), it cannot even be compared (with it).” 2 
“ Even so, monks, that anguish and dejection that that man 


experiences while he is being stabbed with three hundred spears 


compared with the anguish of Niraya Hell does not count, it does 
not amount even to an infinitesimal fraction (of it), it cannot even be 
compared (with it). Monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell subject 
him to what is called the fivefold pinion. 3 They drive a red-hot 


iron stake through each hand and each foot and a red-hot iron stake 



through the middle of his breast. Thereat he feels feelings that are 
painful, sharp, severe. But he does not do his time 4 until he makes 
an end of that evil deed. 

Then the guardians of Niraya Hell lay him down and plane him 
with adzes. Thereat he feels feelings that are painful, sharp, severe. 
But he does not do his time until he makes an end of that evil deed. 

Then, monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell place him feet up and 
head down and plane him with razors. 

Then, monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell bind him to a chariot 
and drive him up and down over ground that is burning, aflame, 
ablaze. [167] Thereat . . . 

Then, monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell push him up and down 
a great mountain slope of glowing cinders, burning, aflame, ablaze. 
Thereat. . . 

Then, monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell take him, feet up and 



« ♦ ♦ 


head down, and plunge him into a glowing brazen cauldron, burning 


aflame, ablaze. There he is boiled and rises to the surface with the 






1 


Himava. 


2 Cf. S. il 263, v» 467; Ud .. 23. 



3 Mentioned at Jd . i. 174. The following description of Niraya is also 
found at M. iii. 183, A. i, 141-14 

4 na ca tarn kalarh karoti yarn na (am paparh kammarh byantihoti. The 
meaning is that he must do enough karmic time to work off the evil effects of 
evil deeds. So long as Jcalarh karoti is translated as “ dies ” a wrong impression 
is created. One may die and die again and again (marati) before one finishes 
one’s karmic time for the effects of a deed may Btill be active in the next or 
subsequent “ births.” 
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scum 


Boiling there and rising to the surface with the scum, he 


comes up once and goes down once and once he goes 
he feels feelings that are painful, sharp, severe. 


Thereat 


But he does 


do his time until he makes an end of that evil deed 


Then, monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell toss him into the Great 


Niraya Hell. Now, monks, this Great Niraya Hell 1 (is so described): 

Four-cornered and with four gates, 2 


I 


it is divided into equal portions, 

Encircled by an iron wall, with a roof of iron above 
Its incandescent floor is made of glowing iron; 

All round it stands a hundred yojanas square. 3 

In many a disquisition could I, monks, talk a talk about Niraya 
Hell, but it is not easy to describe in full, 4 monks, so many are the 

anguishes of Niraya Hell 

There are, monks, animals, breathing creatures that are grass- 
eaters. These eat moist and dry grasses, chewing them with their 


teeth. And which, monks, are the animals, the breathing creatures, 
that are grass-eaters ? Horses, cattle, asses, sheep, deer, and 
whatever other animals, breathing creatures there are that are 
grass-eaters. Monks, that fool who formerly enjoyed tastes here, 
having done evil deeds here, at the breaking up of the body after 

dying arises in companionship with those beings that are grass- 

eaters. 

There are, monks, animals, breathing creatures that are dun 

eaters. Having smelt the smell of dung from afar they run up, 

’ Monks, it is like 



thinking: ( We will eat here, we will eat here/ 
brahmans who run up at the smell of a sacrifice, thinking: 4 We will 
eat here, w r e will eat here ’—even so, monks, there are animals, 


breathing creatures that are dung-eaters. These having smelt [168] 


the smell of dung from afar run up, thinking: 4 We will eat here, we 


will eat here/ And which, monks arc the animals, the breathing 

creatures that are dung-eaters ? Cocks, swine, dogs, jackals, and 

whatever other animals, breathing creatures there are that are 
dung-eaters. Monks, that fool who formerly enjoyed tastes here, 


1 At MA. iv. 234, AA. ii. 232 Malianiraya is called Avici. 

2 Of. Vin , ii. 203: avlciniraya ratudvdra. 

3 MA, iv. 234 says this Avici is 100 yojanas in length and 100 


The . 


ground and the roof are bronze, and each wall is 99 yojanas . Cf. Mhvu . i. 9. 


le last line is quoted at DkA . i. 127. 

4 Even if one talked for a hundred or a thousand 
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having done evil deeds here, at the breaking up of the body after 

dying arises in companionship with those beings that are dung-eaters. 

There are, monks, animals, breathing creatures that are born in 
the dark, grow old in the dark and die in the dark. And which, 
monks, are the animals, the breathing creatures that are born, 
grow old and die in the dark ? Beetles, maggots, earth-worms and 
whatever other animals, breathing creatures there are that are born, 

grow old and die in the dark. Monks, that fool who formerly en¬ 
joyed tastes here . . . after dying arises in companionship with those 
beings that are born, grow old and die in the dark. 

There are, monks, animals, breathing creatures that are born in 
water, grow old in water, die in water. And which, monks, are the 
animals, the breathing creatures that are born, grow old and die in 
water ? Fishes, turtles, crocodiles and whatever other animals, 
breathing creatures there are that are born, grow old and die in 
water. Monks, that fool who formerly enjoyed tastes here . . . after 
dying arises in companionship with those beings that are born, grow 
old and die in water. 

There are, monks, animals, breathing creatures that are born in 
filth, grow old in filth, die in filth. And which, monks, are the 
animals, the breathing creatures that are born, grow old and die in 
filth ? Those beings, monks, that are born in rotting fish or that 
grow old in rotting fish or that die in rotting fish; or in rotting 
carcases; or in rotting rice; or in a pool at the entrance to a village; 
or that are born in a dirty pool near a village ... or that die in a 
dirty pool near a village. Monks, that [ 169 ] fool who formerly 
enjoyed tastes here, having done evil deeds here, at the breaking up 
of the body after dying arises in companionship with those beings 
that are born in filth, grow old in filth, die in filth. 

In many a disquisition could I, monks, talk a talk about animal 
birth, but it is not easy to describe in full, monks, so many are the 
anguishes of animal birth. 

Monks, it is like a man who might throw a yoke with one hole 1 
into the sea. An easterly wind might take it westwards, a westerly 
wind might take it eastwards, a northerly wind might take it south¬ 
wards, a southerly wind might take it northwards. There might be 


1 ekacchigala yuga . This simile is referred to at Thlg. 500, where the device 
is called yugacchida. It is also to be found at S. v. 455 where the wording is not 
quite the same as above. Also referred to at Miln. 204, Asl. 60. Chiggala is 
a perforated device for archers to shoot their arrows through. Cf. talachiggala 

at S. v. 453. 
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blind turtle there who came to the surface once in a hundred years 


What do you think about this, monks 


Could that blind turtle 


push his neck through that one hole in the yoke 


If at all, 1 revered 


only once in a very long 




“ Sooner or later, monks, could the blind turtle push his neck 
through the one hole in the yoke; more difficult than that, do I say, 
monks, is human status once again for the fool who has gone to the 
Downfall What is the cause of that ? Monks, there is no dhamma- 


the 


What is the cause of that 


Monks, there is no dhamma 


faring there, no even-faring, no doing of what is skilled 


I 


doing 


of what is good 


Monks, there is devouring of one another there and 


feeding on the weak. 2 Monks, if some time or other once in a very 
long while that fool came to human status (again), he would be born 
into those families that are low; 3 a family of low caste or a family 
of hunters or a family of bamboo-plaiters or a family of Cartwrights 
or a family of refuse-scavengers, 4 in such a family as is needy, 




without enough to drink or to eat, where 



for the back 


with difficulty obtained 
dwarfish, sickly, blind c 


Moreover, he would be ill-favoured, ugly 


dwarfish, sickly, blind or deformed or lame or paralysed; he would 
be unable to get food, drink, [170] clothes, vehicles, garlands, 

scents and perfumes, bed, dwelling, and lights; he would fare wrongly 
in body, wrongly in speech, wrongly in thought. Because he had 
fared wrongly in body, speech and thought, at the breaking up of 


the body after dying he would arise in the sorrowful ways, a bad 


bourn 




Downfall, Niraya Hell 


Monks, it is as though a gambler at the very first losing throw 


dice) 


son, his wife and all his property and, further 


to 


dergo imprisonment himself 


Insignificant, monks, is 


that losing throw by which the gambler at the very first losing throw 
were to lose his son, his wife and all his property and, further, were 


undergo imprisonment himself 


Greater than this is the 


throw by which the fool, having fared wrongly in body 


giy 



speech, wrongly in rnougni/, au tue ureiuuug up ui uiu? wiuv, 

dying arises in tll6 sorrowful ways, the bad bourn, the Downfall 


thought, at the breaking up of the body after 


Niraya Hell 

entirety. 5 


This, monks 


the fools condition, completed in its 


1 yadi nuna. 2 dubbalamdrikd , with v.l. dubbalakhddikd . 

3 Cf. A. i. 107. 

4 These five kinds of low birth occur at M . ii. 152, 183, Fin. iv. 6, 8. i. 93, 
A. i. 107, ii. 85, Pvy, 51. 

6 MA. iv. 214: the fool, having completed the three wrong ways (of acting, 
speaking and thinking), is reborn in Niraya. Because of " maturing ” there 
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These, monks, are the three marks of a wise man, signs of a wise 
man, stamps of a wise man. What three ? As to this, monks, a wise 
man is one thinking right thoughts, speaking right words, and a doer 
of deeds rightly done. If, monks, a wise man were not one thinking 
right thoughts, speaking right words, a doer of deeds rightly done, 
how could the wise know of him: This worthy man is a wise man, 
a true man ? It is because, monks, a wise man is one thinking right 

thoughts . . . and a doer of deeds rightly done that the wise know of 
him: This worthy man is a wise man, a true man. 

Monks, he who is a wise man experiences a threefold happiness 
and joy here and now. If, monks, the wise man is sitting down in an 
assembly room or by a carriage road or at a cross-roads and the 
people there held appropriate suitable talk about him, and if, monks, 
the wise man abstained from onslaught on creatures, from taking 
what had not been given, from wrong behaviour in regard to the 
sense-pleasures, [ 171 ] from lying, from occasions for sloth consequent 
upon (drinking) arrack, toddy and strong liquor, and if, monks, it 
thereupon occurred to the wise man: ‘ These people are holding an 
appropriate suitable talk about me; these states exist in me and I 
engage in these states ’—this, monks, is the first (kind of) happiness 
and joy that the wise man experiences here and now. 

And again, monks, a wise man sees kings who having arrested a 

thief, an evil-doer, are meting out various punishments: they lash 
him with whips . . . (as on p. 164 of vol. iii) . . . and they decapitate 
him with a sword. Thereupon, monks, it occurs to the wise man: 

‘ Because of such and such evil deeds kings, having arrested a thief, 
an evil-doer, mete out various punishments: they lash him with whips 
. . . they decapitate him with a sword. But these states do not 
exist in me and I do not engage in these states/ This, monks, is the 
second (kind of) happiness and joy that the wise man experiences 
here and now. 

And again, monks, while a wise man is on a chair or bed or lying 
on the ground, at such a time those lovely deeds that he has formerly 
rightly done by body, speech and thought rest on him, lie on him, 
settle on him. Monks, as at eventide the shadows of the great 
mountain peaks rest, lie and settle on the earth, so, monks, do those 
lovely deeds that the wise man has formerly rightly done by body, 


he comes to human status, being reborn in one of the five low families; then 
having again completed the three wrong ways of behaving he is reborn in 

Niraya. This is the whole complete balabhumi * stage, level, condition, 
position or situation of a fool. 
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speech and thought 


and settle on him as he is on a chair 


bed or lying on the ground. Thereupon, monks, it occurs to the 
wise man: * Indeed what is evil has not been done by me, cruelty has 
not been done, violence has not been done, what is lovely has been 


done, what is skilled has been done, a refuge against fearful (conse 


quences) has been found. Insofar as there is a bourn for those who 
have not done evil, cruelty or violence, who have done what is lovely, 
what is skilled, and who have found a refuge against fearful (conse¬ 


quences), to that bourn I am going hereafter.’ He does not grieve 


beat his breast, wail or fall into disillusionment 


This, monks, is the third (kind of) happiness and joy that the wise 

man experiences here and now. 

He, monks, who is a wise man, having fared rightly in body, 


peech and thought, [172] at the breaking up of the body after dying 


good bourn 


world. Anyone, monks, speaking 


Thoroughly desirable, thoroughly agreeable, thoroughly 


rightly of him would say: * Thoroughly desirable, thoroughly agree¬ 
able, thoroughly pleasant/ as in speaking rightly of heaven he would 
say: 4 

pleasant/ As to this, monks, even a simile is not easy, so many 
are the happinesses of heaven/’ 

When this had been said, a certain monk spoke thus to the Lord: 
“ But is it possible, revered sir, to make a simile V* 1 


a 


“ It is possible, monk/’ the Lord said, “ It is as though, monk, 
wheel-rolling king, 2 endowed with seven Treasures and four 


efficacies, 3 should experience happiness and joy from that source. 
From what seven ? 

fco this, monk, when a noble anointed king has bathed his head 
Observance day, the fifteenth, and has gone for the Observance 


As 


to an upper storey of his palace 


I 


then appears the (few-like 


Treasure of the Wheel with its nave, its tyres and all its thousand 
spokes complete. On seeing it, this occurs to the noble anointed 
king: ‘ I have heard this, that if a noble anointed king has bathed his 

lead on ail Observance day, the fifteenth, and has gone for the 

Observance to an upper storey of his palace, and there then appears 


1 me, for me, as on text p. 165 is omitted here. 

2 From here to the top of text p. 177 occurs also at D . ii. 174-178. See 
notes at Dial, ii, pp. 202 ff . 

3 iddhi. As will be seen in the context below “ there is nothing supernatural 
about these Iddhis ** (Dial, ii, 208, n. 2). They are attributes or endowments, 
capabilities, competences or prerogatives adding to the efficacy, potency or 

dignity of a king. 
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129. Balapatyditasutta, 

the deva-\ike Treasure of the Wheel with its nave, its tyres, and all 
its thousand spokes complete, he becomes a wheel-rolling king. 
May I then be a wheel-rolling king/ Then, monks, 1 the noble 
anointed king rising from his seat, taking a ceremonial water jar 
in his left hand, with his right sprinkles (water) over 2 the Treasure of 
the Wheel, saying: 4 May the honoured Treasure of the Wheel roll 
on, may the honoured Treasure of the Wheel be all-conquering/ 

Then, monks, the Treasure of the Wheel rolls on towards the eastern 
quarter and after it (goes) the wheel-rolling king together with a 

fourfold army. And wherever, monks, the Treasure of the Wheel 
stops, there the wheel-rolling king settles down together with the 
fourfold army. And, [173] monks, rival kings in the eastern quarter, 
having approached the wheel-rolling king, speak thus: 4 Come, sire, 
you are welcome, sire, (all is) yours, sire, instruct (us), sire.’ The 
wheel-rolling king speaks thus: ‘Breathing things should not be 
killed, what has not been given should not be taken, wrong enjoy¬ 
ment of sense-pleasures should not be indulged in, lies should not be 
told, strong drink should not be drunk, and you should eat in 
moderation.’ 3 And, monks, those rival kings of the eastern quarter 
become vassals of the wheel-rolling king. And then, monks, the 
Treasure of the Wheel, plunging into the eastern sea and rising out 
(of it again), rolls on to the southern quarter . . . plunging into the 
southern sea and rising out (of it again), rolls on to the western 
quarter .. . plunging into the western sea and rising out (of it again), 
rolls on to the northern quarter and after it (goes) the wheel-rolling 
king together with the fourfold army. And wherever, monks, the 
Treasure of the Wheel stops, there the wheel-rolling king settles 
down together with the fourfold army. And, monks, rival kings in 
the northern quarter, having approached the wheel-rolling king, 
speak thus: 4 Come, sire, you are welcome, sire, (all is) yours, sire, 
instruct (us), sire.’ The wheel-rolling king speaks thus: 4 Breathing 
things should not be killed . . . and you should eat in moderation.’ 
And, monks, those rival kings of the northern quarter become vassals 
of the wheel-rolling king. And then, monks, when the Treasure of 
the Wheel has conquered all the sea-girt earth, returning to that 
royal city itself, it stands as if fixed by the axle 4 to the gateway of 
the wheel-rolling king’s palace, adorning the gfitcway of the wheel- 


1 Notice the change from bhikkhu to bhikkhave . 

2 abbhukkirati. See P.E.D. s.v. 

3 yaihabhuttan ca bhunjatha; see P.E,D. s.v. bhuita . 

4 Cf. A. i. 112. 
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rolling king’s palace. So, monks, does the Treasure of the Wheel 
appear to the wheel-rolling king. 

And again, monks, the Treasure of the Elephant appears to the 
wheel-rolling king; it is all white, seven-fold firm, going through the 
sky by psychic potency, an elephant-king named Uposatha. 1 On 
seeing him the wheel-rolling king is pleased at heart and thinks: 
‘ Glorious indeed is an elephant-vehicle, if he will submit to taming.’ 
Then, monks, [174] that Treasure of an Elephant, like a fine thorough¬ 
bred elephant long since well tamed, submits to taming then and 
there. Once upon a time, monks, the wheel-rolling king, while 
testing that very Treasure of an Elephant, mounted it early one 
morning and it passed over the sea-girt earth and returned to that 
royal city itself in time for the morning meal. So, monks, does the 
Treasure of the Elephant appear to the wheel-rolling king. 

And again, monks, the Treasure of the Horse appears to the wheel¬ 
rolling king; it is all white, with a head (as black as) a crow’s, a 
dark mane, going through the sky by psychic potency, a king of 
horses named Valaha. 2 On seeing him the wheel-rolling king is 
pleased at heart and thinks: 4 Glorious indeed is a horse-vehicle, if he 
will submit to taming.’ Then, monks, . . . (as above , reading horse 
for elephant) ... So, monks, does the Treasure of the Horse appear 
to the wheel-rolling king. 

And again, monks, the Treasure of the Jewel 3 appears to the wheel¬ 
rolling king. It is an emerald jewel, of purest water, well cut into 
eight facets. And the light of that Treasure of the Jewel, monks, 
is shed all round for a yojana . Once upon a time, monks, the wheel¬ 
rolling king, in order to test that very Treasure of the Jewel, arrayed 
the fourfold army, raised aloft the jewel on the top of a standard and 
went out into the dense darkness of the night. And, monks, the 
villagers all around set about their daily work by its effulgence, 
thinking it to be day. So, monks, does the Treasure of the Jewel 

appear to the wheel-rolling king. 

And again, monks, the Treasure of the Woman appears to the 

wheel-rolling king. She is lovely, good to look upon, charming, 
endowed with the greatest beauty of complexion; not too tall, not 
too short, [175] not too thin, not too stout, not too dark, not too 


Of 


The Comys. name two tribes of elephants from which the 


Treasure comes to 


Chaddanta 


See 


D.P.P.iV. 


2 See Jd. iv. 232. 


3 This comes from Vcpulla Mountain, Jd . iv. 232, etc. 
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♦ 

fair; surpassing human beauty, though she has not attained deva- 

like beauty. And the touch of the body of this Treasure of the 

Woman is such, monks, that it is like that of a tuft of cotton or a 
tuft of thistle-down. And, monks, the limbs of this Treasure of 
the Woman are warm when (the weather) is cool and cool when it is 

warm. The perfume of sandal-wood is wafted from the body of this 
Treasure of the Woman, monks; from her mouth is wafted the per¬ 
fume of lotuses. And this Treasure of the Woman, monks, is one 
to get up earlier than the wheel-rolling king and retire later to rest, 
an obedient servant carrying out his pleasure, speaking affably. 1 
And, monks, that Treasure of the Woman is never unfaithful to the 
wheel-rolling king even in thought, how then could she be physically ? 
So, monks, does the Treasure of the Woman appear to the wheel¬ 
rolling king. 

And again, monks, the Treasure of the Householder 2 appears to 
the wheel-rolling king. As a result of kamma he has deva -like 
vision by which he sees treasure whether it has an owner or not. 


Be 


you 


Approaching the wheel-rolling king, he speaks thus: ‘ 
untroubled, sire, I will deal with your wealth as wealth should be 


dealt with/ Once upon a time, monks, the wheel-rollin 



king, 


in order to test this Treasure of the Householder, embarked in a 
boat, pushed out into the middle of the stream of the river Ganges, 
and spoke thus to the Treasure of the Householder: ‘ I have need, 


householder, of gold coins and gold/ ‘ Well then, your majesty 


I 


let the boat come in to one of the banks/ ‘ It is just here, house¬ 
holder, that I have need of gold coins and gold/ Then, monks, that 
Treasure of the Householder, touching the water with both his hands, 
drew up a jar full of gold coins and gold and spoke thus to the 
wheel-rolling king; ‘Is this enough, your majesty, have I done 
enough, your majesty, is the service enough, your majesty V The 
wheel-rolling king spoke thus: ‘ It is enough, householder, you have 


done enough, householder, the service is enough, householder/ So, 


monks, does the Treasure of the Householder appear to the wheel¬ 
rolling king. 

And again, monks, the Treasure of the Adviser 3 appears to the 
wheel-rolling king. [176] He is clever, experienced, wise; he is pro- 


1 As at M. ii. 84. 

2 Dial. ii. 206, n. 3 gives interesting reasons for translating gahapaii here as 
Treasurer but, while hoping I will not “ convey a wrong impression ” of his 
functions, I incline more to the usual rendering of u householder.” 

* He is as the king's eldest son, MA , iv. 229. 
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fieienfc in procuring what should be procured for the wheel-rolling 
king, in removing what should be removed, in retaining what should 


be retained. 1 Having approached the wheel-rolling king, he speaks 


thus: 4 Be you untroubled, sire, I will instruct (you)/ So, monks, 
does the Treasure of the Adviser appear to the wheel-rolling king. 

, monks, is endowed with these seven 


The 


wheel-rolling 



Treasures. 

And with what four efficacies 


? 2 As to this, monks, a wheel 
ing king is lovely, good to look upon, charming, endowed wit 

greatest beauty of complexion surpassing other men’s. Monks 


* 


I 


wheel 



kin 



endowed with this first efficacy 


And again, monks, a wheel-rolling king is of long life, living long 



surpassing other men. 

this second efficacy. 

And again, monks, a wheel 


wheel-rolling kin 



endowed with 



king has little illness, does 


ail, is possessed of a good digestion that is neither too cold nor too 
hot, 3 surpassing other men’s. Monks, a wheel-rolling king is en¬ 


dowed with this third efficacy. 

And again, monks, a wheel-rolling king is dear to brahmans and 
householders and beloved by them. As, monks, fathers are dear 


and beloved by their children 


f 


monks, is a wheel-rolling king 


dear to and beloved by brahmans and householders. And, monks 
brahmans and householders are dear to and beloved by the wheel 


king. As, monks, children are dear to and beloved by their 



father, so, monks, are brahmans and householders dear to and beloved 
by the wheel-rolling king. Once upon a time, monks, a wheel 


pleasure ground with a fourfold army 



rolling kin 

Then, monks, brahmans and householders, approaching the wheel 
rolling king, spoke thus: 4 Go on slowly, sire, that we may look oi 


you for long 


And. monks, the wheel 



king addressed the 


charioteer, saying: [177] 4 Drive on slowly, charioteer, that I may 
look on the brahmans and householders for longer/ Monks, a 

wheel-rol 


* w 

b 


b 


endowed with this fourth efficacy 


■ «** — ♦ 


• ■ * 


•* 






i 


ords 


upayt 


upatthapeturk (Z). ii. 177 
In the absence of help 


to appoint 


as should be appointed to. dismissed from or retained in 


king’s service. 



to be a sentence missing here, the equivalent of which 


at D. ii. 177. 


M 
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Monks 


a wheel-rolling king is endowed with these four efficacies. 
What do you think about this, monks ? Does not a wheel-rolling 
king, endowed with these seven Treasures and these four efficacies, 
experience happiness and joy from that source V 9 



one 


“ A wheel-rolling king, revered sir, if possessed of on 
Treasure would experience happiness and joy from that source 
How much more then from seven Treasures and four efficacies ?” 

Then the Lord, Laving picked up a small stone the size of his hand 

addressed the monks, saying; “ What do you think about this 


monks 


Now which is the 


this small stone 


of 


my hand, that I have picked up, or the Himalaya, lord of 


mountains 


>1 




This small 


revered sir, that the Lord has picked up 


size of his hand 


insignificant 


pared 


the Himalay 


I 


lord of mountains, it does not 
to an infinitesimal fraction (of 

(with it).” 


count, 


does not amount even 


it cannot even be compared 




Even so, monks, that happiness and joy that the wheel-rolling 
king experiences from the seven Treasures and the four efficacies, 
compared with deva-Iike happiness does not count, it does not amount 
to an infinitesimal fraction (of it), it cannot even be compared (with 
it). Monks, if sometime or other once in a very long while that 
wise man came to human status, he would be born into one of those 
families that are high; a family of rich nobles or a family of rich brah 
mans or a family of rich householders, in such a family as is well-to 


do, of great possessions, of great resources, with abundant gold and 


abundant means, abundant wealth in grains. Moreover, he 
would be lovely, good to look upon, charming, endowed with the 



it beauty of complexion; he would be able to get food, drink, 
clothes, vehicles, garlands, scents and perfumes, bed, dwelling and 

he would fare rightly in body, rightly in speech, rightly in 



thought. Because [178] he had fared rightly in body, speech and 


thought, at the breaking up of the body after dying he would 


a good bourn, a heaven world. 

Monks, it is as though a gambler at the very first winning throw 


(at dice) were to win a great mass of possessions. Insignificant, 
monks is that winning throw by which the gambler at the very first 
winning throw were to win a great mass of possessions. Greater 
than this is the winning throw by which the wise man, having 
fared i 


ghtly 


body 


ghtly 


peech 



htly in thought, at 


the breaking up of the body after dying arises in a good bourn, the 
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heaven world. This, monks, is the wise man’s condition completed 
in its entirety.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse on Fools and the Wise: 

The Ninth 


130. DISCOURSE ON THE DEVA-MESSENGERS 1 


(Devadutasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. While he was 
there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” “ Revered 
One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 


thus: 

“ Monks, it is as if there were two houses with doors 2 and a man 
with vision standing there between them might see people entering 
a house and leaving it and going back and forth and walking across. 

Even so do I, monks, with the purified deva-v ision surpassing that 

of men see beings as they are passing hence, as they are coming to 
be, and see 3 that beings are mean, excellent, comely, ugly, well¬ 
going, ill-going according to the consequences of deeds, (and I 
think): 4 Indeed these worthy beings, who are endowed with right 
conduct in body, speech and thought, who are not scoffers at the 
ariyans, are of right view, incurring kamma consequent on right 
view, at the breaking up of the body after dying are arising in a good 

bourn, a heaven world, Or these worthy beings, who arc endowed 

with right conduct in body, speech and thought, [179] who are not 

scoffers at the ariyans, are of right view, incurring kamma consequent 
on right view, at the breaking up of the body after dying are arising 
among men. Indeed these worthy beings, who arc endowed with 


1 Referred to at MA. ii. 422 with special reference to the explanation of 
Niraya. 

2 Simile as at M, i. 279, ii. 21. 

3 Again pass ami, but other contexts mostly read pajandmL 
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wrong conduct in body, speech and thought, who are scoffers at 
the ariyans, are of false view, incurring kamma consequent on 
wrong view, at the breaking up of the body after dying are arising 


the realm of the departed 


Or these worthy beings, who 


endowed with wrong conduct . . . incurring kamma consequent 
wrong view, at the breaking up of the body after dying are arising 


animal womb 


Or these worthy beings, endowed with wrong 


conduct . . . are arising in the sorrowful ways, the bad bourn, the 
Downfall, Niraya Hell.’ 

Monks, 1 the guardians of Niraya Hell, having seized that person 
bv both arms. Dresent him to King Yama, saying: ‘ This man, sire, 


by both arms, present him to King Yama, saying: This man, sire, 
has no respect for his mother, no respect for his father, 2 he does not 
honour recluses, he does not honour brahmans, he does not pay due 


respect to the elders of the family. Let your majesty decree a 
punishment for him.’ 

Then, monks, King Yama cross-questions him, questions him 
closely and speaks to him concerning the first dew-messenger, saying: 
‘ My good man, did you not see the first dew-messenger who appeared 


among men 


He speaks 


I did not see him. revered 


So, monks, King Yama speaks to him thus: ‘ My good man, did you 
not see among men a young baby boy lying on his back, fallen 


prostrate among his own excrements 

him, revered sir.’ King Yama, monks, speaks thus to him: ‘ My 
good man, although you are sensible and grown up, did it not occur 
to you: I too am liable to birth, I have not outstripped birth; come, 
I (shall) do what is lovely in body, speech and thought ’? He speaks 


s own excrements V He speaks thus: ‘ I 

King Yama, monks, speaks thus to him: 
you are sensible and grown up, did it not c 


I (shall) do what is lovely in body, speech and thought ’ ? He spei 
thus: ‘ I was not able to, revered sir, I was indolent, 3 revered s 
King Yama, monks, speaks to him thus: ‘ If it was because of 
dolence, my good man, that you did not do what was lovely 
body, speech and thought, they will undoubtedly do unto y 
my good man, in accordance with that indolence. For this that 


you 


I 


deed is yours; it was not done by mother, it was not done by 


father, [180] it was not done by brother 


was not done by sister 


was not done by friends and acquaintances 


was not done by 


kith and kin, it 
done by devatas 


ib not done by recluses and brahmans, it was not 
This evil deed was done by you; it is you yourself 


that will experience its ripening 


1 From here onwards c/. A. i. 138 ff., where however there are only three 

deva - messengers. 

8 Omitted in Chalmers’ M . text, but found at A . i. 138, D . iii. 72, 

8 Or, heedless. 
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closely and spoken to him concerning the third dew-messenger, 
then cross-questions him, questions him closely and speaks to him 
concerning the fourth dew-messenger, saying: 4 My good man, did 
you not see the fourth dew-messenger who appeared among men V 
He speaks thus: *1 did not see him, revered sir.’ King Yama, 
monks, speaks to him thus: * My good man, did you not see among 


men kings who, having arrested a thief, an evil-doer, were subjecting 


him to various punishments: they lashed him with whips and they 
lashed him with canes and they lashed him with (birch) rods . . . 
(as at text vol. Hi. p. 164)... and they decapitated him with a sword V 
He speaks thus: ‘I saw this, revered sir/ King Yama, monks, 
speaks to him thus: * My good man, although you are sensible and 


grown up, did it not occur to you: Indeed those who do evil deeds are 
subjected to various punishments like these here and now, and what 
about [182] hereafter ? Come, I (shall) do what is lovely in body, 
speech and thought *? He speaks thus: 4 1 was not able to, revered 
sir, I was indolent, revered sir/ King Yama, monks, speaks to him 


thus: * If it was because of indolence, my good man, that you did not 


do what was lovely in body, speech and thought. . . This evil deed 


was done by you; it is you yourself that will experience its ripening/ 
King Yama, monks, having cross-questioned him, questioned him 
closely and spoken to him concerning the fourth dew-messenger, 
then cross-questions him, questions him closely and speaks to him 
concerning the fifth dew-messenger, saying: 4 My good man, did 
you not see the fifth dew-messenger who appeared among men V 
He speaks thus: 4 I did not see him, revered sir/ King Yama, monks, 
speaks to him thus: 4 My good man, did you not see among men a 
woman or a man dead for one, two or three days, swollen, discoloured, 


decomposing V He speaks thus: 4 1 saw this, revered sir/ King 
Yama, monks, speaks to him thus: 4 My good man, although you 
are sensible and grown up, did it not occur to you: I too am liable 
to death, I have not outstripped death; come, I (shall) do what is 

lovely in body, speech and thought *? He speaks thus: 4 1 was not 
able to, revered sir, I was indolent, revered sir/ King Yama, 
monks, speaks to him thus: 4 If it was because of indolence, my good 


man, that you did not do what is lovely in body, speech and thought 


they will undoubtedly do unto you, my good man, in accordance 
with that indolence. For this that is an evil deed is yours; it was 
not done by mother, it was not done by father, it was not done by 
brother, it was not done by sister, it was not done by friends and 
acquaintances, it was not done by kith and kin, it was not done by 
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recluses and brahmans, it was not done by devatas . This evil deed' 
was done by you; it is you yourself that will experience its ripening.’ 

King Yama, monks, having cross-questioned him, questioned him 
closely and spoken to him concerning the fifth dera-messenger, was 

silent. 

Monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell [183] subject him to what is 
called the fivefold pinion: 1 they drive a red-hot iron stake through 
each hand and foot and a red-hot iron stake through the middle 
of Ins breast. .. 


Four-cornered and with four gates 



* 


It is divided into equal portions, 

Encircled by an iron wall, with a roof of iron above; 

Its incandescent floor is made of glowing iron; 

All round it stands a hundred yajanas square. 

The flames that leap up by the eastern wall of tliis Great Niraya 
Hell, monks, arc hurled against the western wall; the flames that 
leap up by the western wall [184] are hurled against the eastern wall; 
the flames that leap up by the northern wall are hurled against the 
southern wall; the flames that leap up by the southern wall are hurled 
against the northern wall; the flames that leap up from below are 
hurled above; the flames that leap up from above are hurled below. 
Thereat he feels feelings that are painful, sharp, severe. But he 
does not do liis time until lie makes an end of that evil deed. 2 

Monks, there comes a time once in a very long while when the 
eastern gateway of this Great Niraya Hell is opened. He rushes 
there swiftly and speedily; while he is rushing swiftly and speedily 
his skin burns and his hide burns and his flesh burns and his tendons 
burn and his eyes 3 arc filled with smoke—such is his plight. 4 And 
though he has attained much, 5 the gateway is nevertheless closed 


1 This description of Niraya Hell, down to the end of the verso, occurs also 

at if. iii. 186-167. 

2 See above, p. 212, n . 4. 

3 1 propose reading akkhini instead of text’s althini; cf. DhA. i. 426, akkhini 

me dhumayanti. 

4 ubbhatarh tddisam eva hoti, such is his pulling out (or pulling back). But 
as yet he is unable to pull out quickly enough. The next time the eastern 

gateway is opened he goes out by it. 

6 bahusam'paUa. MA. iv. 235, after saying that he has attained many 
hundred thousand years in Avici but that it takes him all this time to work off 
the ripening of his evil deed, then describes the crucifixion of Devadatta in the 
midst of the six fires of Avici, a name that appears to mean there is no interval 
in (or suspension of) anguish. 


4 
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against him. Thereat he feels 



that are painful, sharp, 


severe. But he does not do his time until he makes an end of that 
evil deed. 

Monks, there comes a time once in a very long while when the 


western gateway . . . the north ern gateway 


* » • 


the southern gateway 


of this Great Niraya Hell is opened. He rushes there swiftly and 

while he is rushing swiftly and speedily his skin burns 



the gateway is nevertheless closed against him. Thereat he 

feels feelings that are painful, sharp, severe. But he does not do 

his time until he makes and end of that evil deed. 

Monks, there comes a time once in a very long while when the 

eastern gateway of this Great Niraya Hell is opened. He rushes 
there swiftly and speedily . . . such is his plight. He issues forth 

by this gateway. 

But, monks, adjacent to this Great Niraya Hell [185] is the Great 
Filth Hell. 1 He falls into it. And, monks, in that Filth Hell 
needle-mouthed creatures cut away his skin; having cut away his 
skin they cut away his hide; having cut away his hide they cut 
away his flesh; having cut away his flesh they cut away his tendons; 
having cut away his tendons they cut away his bones; having cut 
away his bones they devour the marrow of the bones. Thereat 
he feels feelings that are painful, sharp, severe. But he does not 

do his time until he makes an end of that evil deed. 

And, monks, adjacent to this Filth Hell is the great Ember Hell. 2 

into it. Thereat he feels feelings that are painful, sharp, 

But he does not do his time until he makes an end of that 


He falls 
severe. 


evil deed. 

And, monks, adjacent to that Ember Hell is the great Forest of 


Silk-Cotton Trees 3 towering a yojana high with prickles a finger- 


breadth long, burning, aflame, ablaze. They make him climb up 


and they make him climb down. Thereat lie feels feelings . . . 
But he does not do his time until he makes an end of that evil deed. 

And, monks, adjacent to that Forest of Silk-Cotton Trees is the 
great Sword-leafed Forest. 4 He enters it. Its leaves, stirred by 

the wind, cut off his hands and cut off his feet and cut off his hands 
and feet . . . ears . . . nose and cut off his ears and nose. Thereat 




Guthaniraya, mentioned also at VvA. 226. See D.P.P.N . for all these 


Hells. 


3 Kukkulaniraya. At Mhvu . i. 6 it is said that the people here run about 


in dames. 

3 Simbalavana. 


4 Asipattavana. 
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he feels feelings that are painful, sharp, severe. But he does not do 


his time until he makes and end of that evil deed. 


And, monks, adjacent to that Sword-leafed Forest is the great 
River of Caustic Water. 1 He falls into it. There he is carried 
with the steam and he is carried against the stream and lie is carried 
with and against the stream. 2 Thereat he feels feelings that are 
painful, sharp, severe. But he does not do his time until he makes 
an end of that evil deed. 

Monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell haul him out 3 with a fish-hook, 
[186] set him on dry ground and speak thus to him: ‘ My good man, 


what do you want V He speaks thus: * I am hungry, revered sirs/ 
Monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell, opening his mouth with a 
lowing iron spike, burning, aflame, ablaze, then push into his 
mouth a glowing copper pellet, burning, aflame, ablaze. It burns 



his lips and it burns his mouth and it burns his throat and it burns 
his chest and it passes out below taking with it his bowels and 
intestines. Thereat he feels feelings . . . But he does not do his 
time until he makes an end of that evil deed. 

Then, monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell speak thus to him: 
* My good man, what do you want V He speaks thus: ‘ I am thirsty, 


revered sirs/ Monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell, opening his 
mouth with a glowing iron spike, burning, aflame, ablaze, sprinkle 


glowing copper and bronze into his mouth, burning, aflame, ablaze. 


It burns his lips and it burns his mouth and it burns his throat and 
it burns his chest and it passes out below taking with it his bowels 
and intestines. Thereat he feels feelings that are painful, sharp, 
severe. But he does not do his time until he makes an end of that 

evil deed. 

Then, monks, the guardians of Niraya Hell push him back again 
into the Great Niraya Hell. 

Once upon a time, monks, it occurred to King Yama: 1 Those that 
do evil deeds in the world are subjected to a variety of punishments 

like these. 0 that I might acquire human status and that a 










1 Kharodaka nadl. Called at MA. iv. 237 the river Vetaranl. Mhvu , i. 7 

also implies that this river, Vaitaram, is near the Sword-leafed Forest, 

II 


Asipatravana, which there is apparently a 11 secondary hell ” (the meaning of 

more properly be Kumbha). For ntsada-niraya as meaning 

n 


which may 

“ secondary hell ” (sixteen attached to each of the eight hells), see Mhvu 
Trans., vol. i, p. 6 , n. 1 . 

2 He does not get across—to the Bafety of the Further Shore. 

3 Cf. Mhvu . i. 7-8. 
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Tathagata might 


130. Devadutasutta 


the world 



fully 





Awakened One, and that I might wait on that Lord, and that that 
Lord might teach me dhamma, and that I might understand that 

Lord’s dhamma 


What I am talking about, monks, I have heard from no other 


brahman: and moreover what I am 




about 


n 


When the Well-farer had said this 


known only by me myself, seen by myself, discerned by myself 

[187] Thus spoke the Lord. 

the Teacher further spoke thus: 

If young men, warned by d&ua- messengers, are indolent, 

For a long time they grieve—men going to lowly assemblies 


€ C 


But those who here are truly men, when warned by deva 
messengers 

Are never indolent in the ariyan dhamma 
Seeing peril in grasping, in the origin of birth and dying 


They are freed without grasping through the destruction of 


birth and dying. 

These, attaining security 



here and now perfectly 


1 


allayed 

Outstripping all hatred and fear, pass beyond all anguish 


>* 


Discourse on the Deva-Messengers 

The Tenth 


Division on Emptiness: 

The Third 


1 abhinibbutd . 


A. ill. 311. 



This verse also occurs at A* i. 142, and the last four lines at * 

♦ 


IV. THE DIVISION ON ANALYSIS 

(V ibhangavagga) 




131. DISCOURSE ON THE AUSPICIOUS 1 

(Bhaddekarattasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. While he was 
there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” “ Revered 

One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 

thus: “ I will teach you, monks, the exposition and the analysis of 
the Auspicious. Listen to it, pay careful attention and I will speak.” 

“ Yes, revered sir,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The 
Lord spoke thus: 


“ The past 2 should not be followed after, 3 the future not desired. 
What is past is got rid of and the future has not come. 

But whoever has vision 4 now here, now there, of a present 
thing, 6 

Knowing that it is immovable, unshakable, 6 let him cultivate it. 
Swelter at the task 7 this very day. Who knows whether he will 
die tomorrow ? 

There is no bargaining with the great hosts of Death. 

Thus abiding ardently, unwearied day and night, 

He indeed is ‘ Auspicious ’ called, described as a sage at peace.” 

[188] And how, monks, does one follow after the past ? He 

* 


1 This title is hard to translate. MA . v. 1 connects the word bhaddekaraita 
with being endowed with intentness on vipassana , insight gained in meditation. 
See Intr., p. xxvi. This is the Vagga that has 12 Discourses. If it were 

thought desirable to reduce them to the normal 10, this Discourse, spoken by 

> 

the Lord, would rank as one, and the next three, spoken by disciples, would 
have to be counted together as another single Discourse. 

2 The five khandhas in the past, MA, y. 1. These verses are also at Netti, 

149, Ap. p. 606. 

3 nanvagameyya , which MA . v. 1 explains as nanugaccheyya, to follow after. 
The meaning of anvdgameti appears to be to cause to come back, i.e. to recall, 
because of craving and wrong view. 

4 vipassaii , that is, in meditation. 

6 Realising that it is impermanent and so on. 

6 By attachment and so on. 

7 ajj* eva kiccam dtapparh; cf. Dhp . 276. This line and the next are quoted 

at UdA. 89, DhA . iii. 430. 
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131. BhaddekaraUasuita 


III. 188-189 


thinks: * Such was my material shape in the distant past 9 and finds 1 

delight therein. He thinks: ‘ Such was my feeling... my perception 
... such were my habitual tendencies ... such was my consciousness 
in the distant past * and finds delight therein. Even so, monks, 
does one follow after the past. 

And how, monks, does one not follow after the past ? He thinks: 
* Such was my material shape in the distant past 9 but does not find 

delight therein. He thinks: * Such was my feeling... my perception 
... my habitual tendencies ... my consciousness in the distant past ’ 
but does not find delight therein. Even so, monks, does one not 
follow after the past. 

And how, monks, does one desire the future ? He thinks: ‘ May 
my material shape ... feeling ... perception . . . habitual tendencies 
. . . consciousness be thus in the distant future ’ and finds delight 
therein. Even so, monks, does one desire the future. 

And how, monks, does one not desire the future ? He thinks: 
‘ May my material shape . . . feeling . , . perception . . . habitual 
tendencies . . . consciousness be thus in the distant future ’ but does 
not find delight therein. Even so, monks, does one not desire the 

future. 

And how, monks, is one drawn away among present things ? 2 
As to this, monks, an uninstructed ordinary person, taking no count 
of the pure ones, unskilled in the dhamma of the pure ones, untrained 
in the dhamma of the pure ones, taking no count of the true men, 
unskilled in the dhamma of the true men, untrained in the dhamma 

of the true men, regards material shape as self or self as having 
material shape or material shape as in self or self as in material 
shape; or he regards feeling... perception... the habitual tendencies 
. . . consciousness [189] as self or self as having consciousness or 
consciousness as in self or self as in consciousness. Even so, monks, 


is one drawn away among present things. 

And how, monks, is one not drawn away among present things ? 
As to this, monks, an instructed disciple of the pure ones, taking 
count of the pure ones, skilled in the dhamma of the pure ones, 
trained in the dhamma of the pure ones, taking count of the true 
men, skilled in the dhamma of the true men, trained in the dhamma 


1 samanvaneti , continues to take, explained by anupavatteti, to keep moving 
on after, at MA, v. 3. 

* paccuppannesu dhammesu samhxraii . Samhlrati is to be drawn into or to 
be caught; also to be drawn away by craving and false view from developing 
insight or vision, vipassana , MA. v. 2. 


III. 189-190 


On the Auspicious 



of the true men, does not regard material shape as self or self as 


having material shape or material shape as in self or self as in 

▼ 

material shape; and he does not regard feeling .. . perception... the 
habitual tendencies , , . consciousness as self or self as having con¬ 
sciousness or consciousness as in self or self as in consciousness. 
Even so, monks, is one not drawn away among present things. 


The past should not be followed after, the future not desired. 

(. . . as above . . 

He indeed is ‘Auspicious’ called, described as a sage at peace 



When I said: ‘ I will teach you, monks, the exposition and the 
analysis of the Auspicious,’ it was said in reference to this,” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what the 
Lord had said. 


Discourse on the Auspicious: 

The First 


132. ANANDA’S DISCOURSE ON THE 

AUSPICIOUS 

(Anandabhaddekarattasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 


in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. Now at that 
time the venerable Ananda gladdened, roused, incited and delighted 

and he 



the monks with talk on dhamma in an assembly hall; 
spoke the exposition and the analysis of the Auspicious. Then the 


Lord, emerging from 



meditation towarda evening, 



proached that assembly hall; having approached, he sat down on 

the seat made ready. As he was sitting down, the Lord addressed 


the monks, saying: Now, who, monks, gladdened, roused, incited, 
and delighted the monks with talk on dhamma in the assembly hall ? 
And did he speak the exposition and the analysis of the Auspicious ?” 


“ The venerable Ananda, revered sir, gladdened 



♦ • * 


delighted the 



monks with talk on dhamma in the assembly hall; and he spoke the 
exposition and the analysis of the Auspicious.” 
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132. Anandabhaddekaraltasutla III. 190-191 


Then the Lord addressed the venerable Ananda, saying: “ But 
how is it that you, Ananda, gladdened, roused, incited and delighted 
the monks with talk on dhamma ? 1 Did you speak the exposition 
and the analysis of the Auspicious ? , * 


it 


I, revered sir, gladdened . . . delighted the monks with talk 


dhamma thus. I spoke the exposition and the analysis of the 

Auspicious; 

‘ The past should not be followed after, the future not desired. 

... (as in the foregoing Discourse) . . . 

He indeed is “ Auspicious ” called, described as a sage at peace.’ 


And how, your reverences, does one follow after the past ? He 
thinks that he was of such a material shape .. . such feeling . . . such 


perception 


such habitual tendencies 


the distant past, and finds delight therein 


Discourse) 


Even so, your 


such consciousness in 
. (as in the foregoing 
one not drawn away 


among present things. 

[191] ‘ The past should not be followed after, the future not desired 

... (as in the foregoing Discourse) . . . 

He indeed is “Auspicious ” called, described as a sage at peace. 


It was thus, revered sir, that I gladdened, roused, incited, delighted 
the monks with talk on dhamma and spoke the exposition and 

analysis of the Auspicious.” 

“ It is good, Ananda, it is good; it is good that you, Ananda, 
gladdened . . . delighted the monks with talk on dhamma and spoke 
the exposition and analysis of the Auspicious: 

* The past should not be followed after, the future not desired. 2 


He indeed is “Auspicious ” called, described as a sage at peace/ 

And how, Ananda, does one follow after the past ? . . . Even so, 
Ananda, does one follow after the past. And how, Ananda, does 
one not follow after the past ? . . . Even so, Ananda, does one not 
follow after the past. And how, Ananda, does one desire the 
future ?... Even so, Ananda, does one desire the future. And how, 
Ananda, does one not desire the future ? . . . Even so, Ananda, 
does one not desire the future. And how, Ananda, is one drawn 


1 See p. 245, n. 3 below. 

1 The whole of Discourse No. 131 from the first line of the verse to the last 

line of its second occurrence is here supposed to be repeated. 
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Ananda on the Auspicious 

away among present things ? . . . Even so, Ananda, is one drawn 
away among present things. And how, Ananda, is one not drawn 
away among present things ? . . . Even so, Ananda, is one not drawn 
away among present things. 

4 The past should not be followed after, the future not desired. 

... (as in the foregoing Discourse) . . . 

He indeed is “ Auspicious ” called, described as a sage at peace.* ” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the venerable Ananda rejoiced 

in what the Lord had said. 

Ananda’s Discourse on the Auspicious: 

The Second 


133. MAHAKACCANA’S DISCOURSE ON THE 

AUSPICIOUS 

(Mahakaccanabhaddekarattasutta) 

[192] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 

Rajagaha in the Tapoda monastery. 1 Then the venerable 
Samiddhi, 2 getting up when the night was waning, went to the 
Tapoda (lake) to bathe his limbs. When he had bathed his limbs 
in the Tapoda (lake) and had come out (of the water), he stood in 
one robe drying his limbs. Then, when the night was far spent, 3 
a certain deva illumining with his radiant beauty the whole of the 

Tapoda, 4 approached the venerable Samiddhi and, having ap¬ 
proached, stood at one side. While he was standing at one side, this 

deva spoke thus to the venerable Samiddhi: 


1 So called because it faced the Tapoda lake. At MA. v. 4 this is called 
“ hot,” talla. Cf. SA. i. 38, VinA . ii. 612 and see B.D . i. 188, n. 1, 274, ». 6, 
K.S. i. 14, n. 6. See also S . i. 8 where likewise a devatd spoke to Samiddhi at 

this place. 

2 See M . Sta. 136. At Thag. 46 a verse is ascribed to him. See Pss . Breth ., 
p. 61, n. 3. 

8 For notes on words in this passage see M.L.S . i. 183. 

4 Probably both the lake and the monastery. 
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133. Mahahu^nabhaddekarMm III. 194-195 


plained in full V Then, reverend Kaccana, it occurred to us: ‘ Now 
the venerable Kaccana the Great is both praised by the Teacher 
... Suppose we were ... to question him on this meaning.* May the 
venerable Kaccana the Great explain it.” 

“ Your reverences, as a man walking about aiming at the pith, 


searching for the pith, looking about for the pith of a great, stable 


and pithy tree, [195] might pass by the root, pass by the trunk 


thinking that the pith was to be looked for in the branches and 

foliage—even so is this performance of the venerable ones, for 
(although) you had the Teacher face to face, yet you have ignored 
that Lord and judge that it is I who should be questioned on this 
meaning. But, your reverences, the Lord knows what should be 
known, sees what should be seen, he has become vision, become 
knowledge, become dharmna y become Brahma, he is the propounder, 
the expounder, the bringer of the goal, the giver of the Deathless, 
dhamma- lord, Tathagata. This was the time when you should have 


questioned the Lord on this meaning so that you might have under 
stood what the Lord explained to you.** 


“ Undoubtedly, reverend Kaccana, the Lord knows what should 
be known ... This was the time when we should have questioned the 
Lord on this meaning so that we might have understood what the 
Lord explained to us. But the venerable Kaccana the Great is 
both praised by the Teacher and revered by intelligent fellow 
Brahma-farers; and the venerable Kaccana the Great is able to 


explain in full the meaning of this exposition that was recited in 


brief by the Lord but the meaning of which was not explained in full. 


May the venerable Kaccana explain it, without finding it trouble 


some 


n 


“ Well then, your reverences, listen, pay careful attention and I 


will speak.” 


“ Yes, your reverence,” these monks answered the venerable 
Kaccana the Great in assent. The venerable Kaccana the Great 
spoke thus: 

* 

“ In regard to that exposition, your reverences, that the Lord 
recited in brief but the meaning of which he had not explained in 
full when he rose from his seat and entered a dwelling-place; 


‘ The past should not be followed after, the future not desired. 

«•» • t * •** 

He indeed is “ Auspicious ” called, described as a sage at peace.’ 
Of this exposition that was recited by the Lord in brief but the 
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meaning of which he did not explain in full, I, your reverences, 
understand the meaning in full thus: 

And how, your reverences, does one follow after the past ? He 
thinks: [196] ‘ Such was my vision 1 in the distant past, such were 
material shapes,’ and his consciousness 2 is bound fast there by desire 
and attachment; because his consciousness is bound fast by desire 
and attachment, he delights in it; 3 delighting in it he follows after 
the past. He thinks: ‘ Such was my ear in the distant past, such 

were sounds . . . Such was my nose in the distant past, such were 

smells . . . Such was my tongue in the distant past, such were 
flavours . . . Such was my body in the distant past, such were tactile 

objects . . . Such was my mind in the distant past, such were mental 
states,’ and his consciousness is bound fast there by desire and 
attachment; because his consciousness is bound fast by desire and 
attachment, he delights in it; delighting in it, he follows after the 
past. It is thus, your reverences, that one follows after the past. 

And how, your reverences, does one not follow after the past ? 
He thinks: ‘ Such was my vision in the distant past, such were 
material shapes ’ but without his consciousness being bound fast 
there by desire and attachment; because his consciousness is not 
bound fast by desire and attachment, he does not delight in it; 
not delighting in it, he does not follow after the past. He thinks: 
4 Such was my ear in the distant past, such were sounds . . . Such 
was my nose in the distant past, such were smells . . . Such was my 
tongue in the distant past, such were flavours ... Such was my body 
in the distant past, such were tactile objects ... Such was my mind in 
the distant past, such were mental states ’ but without his conscious¬ 
ness being bound fast there by desire and attachment; because his 
consciousness is not bound fast by desire and attachment, he does not 
delight in it; not delighting in it, he does not follow after the past. 

It is thus, your reverences, that one does not follow after the past. 
And how, your reverences, does one desire the future ? He 

thinks; ‘ May my vision be such in the distant future, material 


1 MA . v. 5-6 explains that in the two preceding Discourses and in the follow¬ 
ing one the headings (matikd) and the analysis were made in respect of the 
five khandha ; but here the headings refer to the 12 (sense-)fields ( dyaiana ), 
i.e. the six sensory organs and their six (appropriate) sense-data. 

2 MA. v. 6 reads with a Burmese edn. nikanti vinnana , consciousness that is 

• w 

desire, craving, longing for. 

3 /.«. in 44 vision,” etc. Cf. S. iv. 13 /., where one rejoices in the six sense- 
fields. 
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shapes such ’ and bends his thought to the acquisition of what is 
not (yet) acquired; because he so bends his thought, he delights 


that; delightin 



that, he desires the future 


He thinks: ‘ May 


my 


* • 


sounds . . , nose . . . smells , . . tongue . . . flavours 


body * . . tactile objects . . * May my mind be such in the distant 
future, [197] mental states such ’ and bends his thought to the 
acquisition of what is not (yet) acquired; because he so bends his 

thought, he delights in that; delighting in that, he desires the future. 

It is thus, your reverences, that one desires the future. 


And how, your reverences, does one not desire the future ? He 
thinks: ‘May my vision be such in the distant future, material 
shapes such * but does not bend his thought to the acquisition of 
what is not (yet) acquired; because he does not so bend his thought, 
he does not delight in that; not delighting in that, he does not desire 


the future 


He thinks 


May my 


may my mind be such 


the distant future, mental states such * but does not bend his 
thought to the acquisition of what is not (yet) acquired; because he 
does not so bend his thought, he does not delight in that; not 
delighting in that, he does not desire the future. It is thus, your 
reverences, that one does not desire the future. 

And how, your reverences, is one drawn away among present 
things ? If, your reverences, there are at this present time 1 both 
vision and material shapes 2 to which his consciousness is bound fast 
by desire and attachment at this same present time, 3 (then) because 
his consciousness is bound fast by desire and attachment, he delights 
in them; 4 delighting in them, he is drawn away among present 
things. If, your reverences, there are at this present time both ear 
and sounds ... nose and smells ... tongue and flavours ... body and 


and sounds ... nose and smells .,. tongue and flavours ... body and 
tactile objects ... mind and mental states to which his consciousness 
is bound fast by desire and attachment at this same present time, 
(then) because his consciousness is bound fast by desire and attach¬ 
ment, he delights in them; delighting in them, he is drawn away 


among present thin 



It is thus, your 


that 


drawn away among present thing 


1 dark paceuppannarh. 

2 It would appear that “ vision and material Bhapes ” form a pair, expressed 
by the word ubhayath. Attachment, etc., is to this (pair), tasmith , So with 
the ear and sounds, etc. 

3 yeva paccuppanne. 

4 J.e. desire and attachment, but expressed by tarn, again referring to the 

pair=both. 
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And how, your reverences, is one not drawn away among present 
things ? If, your reverences, there are at this present time both 
vision and material shapes to which his consciousness is not bound 
fast by desire and attachment at this same present time, (then) 
because his consciousness is not bound fast by desire and attachment, 
he does not delight in them; not delighting in them he is not drawn 
away among present things. If, your reverences, there are at this 
present time both ear and sounds . . . nose and smells . . . tongue 
and flavours . . . body and tactile objects . . . mind and mental 

states 1 to which his [198] consciousness is not bound fast by desire 
and attachment at this same present time, (then) because his con¬ 
sciousness is not bound fast by desire and attachment, he does not 
delight in them; not delighting in them, he is not drawn away 
among present things. It is thus, your reverences, that one is not 
drawn away among present things. 

In regard to that exposition, your reverences, that the Lord recited 
in brief but the meaning of which he had not explained in full when 
he rose from his seat and entered a dwelling-place: 

‘ The past should not be followed after, the future not desired. 


He indeed is “ Auspicious ” called, described as a sage at peace.* 

Of this exposition that was recited by the Lord in brief but the mean¬ 
ing of which he did not explain in full, I, your reverences, understand 
the meaning in full thus. But if you, venerable ones, so desire, 
having approached the Lord, you can question him as to the meaning, 
so that as the Lord explains it to you so you may understand it.” 

Then these monks, delighting and rejoicing in what the venerable 
Kaccana the Great had said, rising from their seats, approached the 
Lord; having approached and greeted the Lord, they sat down at a 
respectful distance. As they were sitting down at a respectful 
distance, these monks spoke thus to the Lord: 

u Revered sir, the Lord, having recited this exposition to us in 
brief, rose from his seat and entered a dwelling-place before he had 
explained the meaning in full: 


The past should not be followed after, the future not desired. 


i • • * • • • • • 

He indeed is ‘ Auspicious * called, described as a sage at peace. 


1 Quoted at A si. 420. 
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Mahakaccana’s Discourse on the Auspicious: 

The Third 



134. LOMASAKANGIYA’S DISCOURSE ON THE 

AUSPICIOUS 

(Lomasakangiyabhaddekarattasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthf 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. Now at that 
time the venerable Lomasakangiya 1 was staying among the Sakyans 
near Kapilavatthu in Nigrodha’s park. Then, when the night 
was far spent, the deva 2 Candana, illumining with his radiant beauty 
the whole of Nigrodha’s park, approached the venerable Lomasakan¬ 
giya; and having approached, he stood at one side. As he was 
standing at one side the deva Candana spoke thus to the venerable 

Lomasakangiya: 

“ Do you, monk, remember the exposition and the analysis of the 

Auspicious ?” 

[200] “ I, friend, do not remember the exposition and the analysis 
of the Auspicious. But do you, friend, remember the exposition 
and the analysis of the Auspicious ?” 

“ I too, monk, do not remember either the exposition or the analysis 
of the Auspicious. But do you, monk, remember the verses of the 

Auspicious ?” 

“ I, friend, do not remember the verses of the Auspicious. But 
do you, friend, remember the verses of the Auspicious V* 

“ I, monk, remember the verses of the Auspicious.” 

“ But how is it 3 that you, friend, remember the verses of the 


Auspicious ?” 


1 MA . v. 6 says this Elder’s name was Ariga, but as he had only a little down 
on his body he was known as Lomasakangiya. His verse is at Thag. 27, and 

the story of how in a former life he wanted to recite the Bhaddekaratta occurs 
at ThagA. i. 89 /. See Ap. ii. 504 /., where the story, both of the past and the 

present, differs in various details. 

2 devaputta. As such he was known by the same name, Candana, as he had 
had as a rich upasaka in the time of the Buddha Kassapa, MA . v. 7. See 

M.L.S. i. 183. 

3 yathdkatham dharesi. This might also be translated as “ do you remember 
according to what had been said,” t.e. do you remember the verses on the 
Auspicious according to how they were spoken ? It would, indeed, be 
important to know the verses exactly as they had been spoken for, as the 
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134, III. 200-201 

“ At this one time, monk, the Lord was staying among the 

Devas of the Thirty-Three at the root of the Coral Tree on the 
ornamental stone. 1 While he was there the Lord spoke the ex¬ 
position and the analysis of the Auspicious to the Devas of the 

Thirty-Three: 

‘ The past should not be followed after, the future not desired. 


What is past is got rid of and the future has not C0H10 


here 


there, of 


present 


But whoever has vision now 
thing, 

Knowing that it is immovable, unshakable, let him cultivate it. 

Swelter at the task this very day. Who knows whether he will 
die tomorrow % 

There is no bargaining with the great hosts of Death. 


I 


Thus abiding ardently, unwearied day and night 

He indeed is “ Auspicious ” called, described as a sage at peace.’ 

Thus it is that I, monk, remember the verses of the Auspicious. 
Do you, monk, learn 2 the exposition and the analysis of the Auspi¬ 
cious; do you, monk, master 3 the exposition and the analysis of the 
Auspicious; do you, monk, remember 4 the exposition and the analysis 
of the Auspicious. The exposition and the analysis of the Auspicious, 
monk, are connected with the goal, they are fundamental to the 
Brahma-faring. 

Thus spoke the deva Candana; having said this, he disappeared 
then and there. Then the venerable Lomasakahgiya towards the 


end of that night, having packed away his lodging, set out on tour 




for Savatthi, taking his bowl and robe. [201] Walking on tour, he 
gradually approached Savatthi, the Jeta Grove, Anathapii^dika’s 


monastery and the Lord; having approached and greeted the Lord, 


he sat down at a respectful distance. As he was sitting down at a 


sequel states, they are connected with the goal. The above rendering may 
be justified however since the following sentences appear to be an answer 
to a question in such a form. Cf. yathakatham sandassesi, etc., at M, iii. 190 
above. 


i 


pandukambalaaila t usually the name of Sakka’s throne. Pandukambala 
is a light red woollen blanket, in this case the colour of a heap of jayasumara 
(Victory’s joy) flowers. According to MA ♦ v. 7 the Buddha went to the 
abode of the Thirty-Three seven years after the Enlightenment and after he 
had performed the twin miracle, and stayed there for a year. 




Sitting down in silence while hearing it means “ he learns,” MA. v. 8. 
3 Rehearsing it out loud means “ he masters it.” 

Speaking it to others means “ he remembers it.” 


4 
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The past should not be followed after, the future not desired. 

• * • ••• • # • 

He indeed is * Auspicious ’ called, described as a sage at peace.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted the venerable Lomasakangiya 
rejoiced in what the Lord had said. 

Lomasakangiya^ Discourse on the Auspicious: 

The Fourth 


135. DISCOURSE ON THE LESSER ANALYSIS 


OF DEEDS 

(Cu}akamma vi bhan gasu tta) 


i 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapiijdika’s monastery. Then the brah¬ 
man youth Subha, Todeyya’s son, 1 2 approached the Lord; having 
approached, he exchanged greetings with the Lord; having conversed 

in a friendly and courteous way, he sat down at a respectful distance. 
As he was sitting down at a respectful distance the brahman youth 
Subha, Todeyya’s son, spoke thus to the Lord: 

“ Now, good Gotama, what is the cause, what the reason that 


1 Called at MA . v. 8, 15 Subhasutta, the latter passage saying that it is also 
called Cullakammavibhangasutta. There is a Subhasutta at M. Sta. 99 and 
D. Sta. 10. See S. Levi, Mdhdkarmavibhanga , etc., Paris, 1932, for an interest¬ 
ing dissertation on the Karmavibhangas, and also Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Wayfarers Words, vol. iii, p. 1093 (reprinted from J.R.A.S. , 1934). That the 
prefix Giila here qualifies kammavibhanga (and not sutta) must be under¬ 
stood on the analogy of Maha - in the next Discourse which, from internal 
evidence, is not a description of sutta but of kammavibhanga ; see below, p. 

264, n. 1. 

2 Todeyya was Pasenadi’s brahman priest. He was very rich and very 
mean. Born as a dog in his own house, he barked at the Buddha when he 
was visiting Subha. The Buddha recognised him and identified him to the 
unwilling Subha by getting the dog to find some treasure he had hidden as 
a man. 
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Lesser Analysis of Deeds 
lowness and excellence are to be seen among human beings while they 


are in human form For, good Gotama, human beings of short 


life-span are to be seen and those of long life-span; those of many 
and those of few illnesses; those who are ugly, those who are 
beautiful; those who are of little account, those of great account; 
those who are poor, those who are wealthy; those who are of 
lowly families, those of high families; 2 those who are weak in 
wisdom, [203] those who are full of wisdom. Now what, 



ood 

Gotama, is the cause, what the reason that lowness and excellence 

are to be seen among human beings while they are in human 

form V* 


4 


“ Deeds 3 are one’s own, brahman youth, beings are heirs to deeds, 
deeds are matrix, deeds are kin, deeds are arbiters. 6 Deed divides 
beings, that is to say by lowness and excellence,” 


a 


I do not understand the meaning in full of that which was 
spoken by the good Gotama in brief and the meaning of which was 


not explained in full. It were well if the good Gotama were so to 


teach me dhamma that I should understand the meaning in full of 
that which was spoken by the good Gotama in brief but the meaning 
of which was not explained in full. 

Well then, brahman youth, listen, attend carefully and I will 


33 


a 


speak 


3$ 


a 


Yes, sir,” the brahman youth Subha, Todeyya’s son, answered 


the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke thus: 

“ Brahman youth, here some woman or man is one that makes 
onslaught on creatures, is cruel, bloody-handed, intent on injuring 
and killing, and without mercy to living creatures. 6 Because of that 


1 manussdnam yeva satam manussabhiUanam . This of course assumes that 
human beings need not always be in human form, and this appears to have 
been the case with Todeyya. It seems clear that some distinction between 
the two words is to be made although in the sequel only human beings are 
dealt with. Pali is precise where we perhaps cannot be. Another word to 


be considered in this connection is manusmiggaha, taking up form as a 


human being, see Fw. iii. 73 where this word is defined, and Vin . iv. 214 
269, where the compound tiracehanagata-ynanussaviggaha appears to be a 
man who has taken up animal form. 

a Defined at Vin . iv. 6. 

3 Cf. A , iii. 72, 186, v. 288, Miln. 65. Kamma , here translated as deed or 
deeds, is equally the compeUing force of kamma as inescapable recompense: 
one arises according to what one does, yam karoti tena upapajjati , M. i. 390. 

4 As at M. i. 

6 kammapalisarana; cf. dhammapatisarana at M. iii. 9. 

8 As at M . i. 286. 
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III. 203-204 


deed, accomplished thus, firmly held 1 thus, he, at the breaking up 

of the body after dying arises in the sorrowful ways, the bad bourn, 

the Downfall, Niraya Hell. But if, at the breaking up of the body 

after dying he does not arise in the sorrowful ways, the bad bourn, 
the Downfall, Niraya Hell, but comes to human status, then wherever 
he is born (in a new existence) he is of a short life-span. Tliis course 
is conducive to shortness of life-span, brahman youth, that is to say 

making onslaught on creatures, being cruel, bloody-banded, intent 
on injuring and killing, and without mercy to living creatures. 

But, brahman youth, here some woman or man, by getting rid 

of onslaught on creatures is one who abstains from onslaught on 

creatures; the stick laid aside, the sword laid aside, he lives 
scrupulous, merciful, kindly and compassionate to all living creatures. 
Because of that deed, accomplished thus, firmly held thus, at the 

breaking up of the body after dying he arises in a good bourn, a 
heaven world. But if, at the breaking up of the body after dying he 
does not arise in a good bourn, a heaven world, but comes to human 
status, then wherever he is born (in a new existence) he is of a long 
life-span. This course is conducive to length of life-span, brahman 
youth, that is to say, if one, by getting rid of onslaught on creatures, 
[ 204 ] abstains from onslaught on creatures, (and with) the stick laid 
aside, the sword laid aside, lives scrupulous, merciful, kindly and 
compassionate to all living creatures. 

Brahman youth, here some woman or man is by nature harmful 
to creatures with his hand or with a clod of earth or with a stick or 
with a sword.. Because of that deed, accomplished thus, firmly 
held thus, he, at the breaking up of the body after dying arises in 
the sorrowful ways, the bad bourn, the Downfall, Niraya Hell. 

But if, at the breaking up of the body after dying he does not arise 

♦ 

in ... Niraya Hell but comes to human status, then wherever he is 
born (in a new existence) he has. many illnesses. This course is 
conducive to many illnesses, brahman youth, that is to say being by 
nature harmful to creatures with his hand ... or with a sword. 

But, brahman youth, here some woman or man is not by nature 
harmful to creatures with his hand or with a clod of earth or with a 
stick or with a sword. Because of that deed, accomplished thus 


» • 


he arises in 


a heaven world 


he has few illnesses. This 


1 samadinna , explained at MA. v. 11 by gahita and paramaffha, which 
may mean that the deed and its effect had been taken and acquired in a 
previous birth. The word, together with samatta, “ accomplished,” also 
occurs at M. iii. 214. 
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1 


course is conducive to few illnesses, brahman youth, that is to say 
not being by nature harmful to creatures with his hand ... or with 
a sword. 

Brahman youth, here some woman or man is wrathful; turbulent 
on being spoken to even about a trifle, he takes offence, gets angry, 
disagrees, resists, and evinces anger, hatred and resentment. 

Because of that deed, accomplished thus... he arises in the sorrowful 
ways ... is ugly. This course is conducive to ugliness, brahman 
youth, that is to say being wrathful. .. and evincing . .. resentment. 

But, brahman youth, here some woman or man is not wrathful; 
not turbulent on being spoken to even about a large matter, he takes 
no offence, does not get angry, does not disagree, resist or evince 
anger, hatred and resentment. Because of that deed, accomplished 
thus ... he arises in a good bourn ... is lovely. 2 This course is 
conducive to loveliness, brahman youth, that is to say not being 
wrathful . . . not evincing . . . resentment. 

Brahman youth, here some woman or man is jealous-minded; he is 
jealous, revengeful 3 and harbours jealousy on account of others’ 
gains, honour, fame and the marks of respect and reverence paid to 
them. Because of that deed, accomplished thus ... he arises in 
the sorrowful ways ... is of little account. This course is conducive 
to being of little account, brahman youth, that is to say being 
jealous-minded ... of respect and reverence paid to them. 

[205] But, brahman youth, here some woman or man is not 
jealous-minded; he is not jealous or revengeful nor does he harbour 
jealousy on account of others’ gains, honour, fame and the marks 
of respect and reverence paid to them. Because of that deed . . . 
he arises in a good bourn ... is of great account. This course is 
conducive to being of great account, brahman youth, that is to say 
not being jealous-minded ... of respect and reverence paid to them. 

Brahman youth, here some woman or man is not a giver 4 to recluse 
or brahman of drink, food, clothing, vehicle, garlands, scents, un¬ 
guents, bed, lodging, light. Because of that deed ... he arises in 

the sorrowful ways ... is poor. This course is conducive to poverty, 


1 As at A . i. 126-127. Cf. also A . ii. 203 j^ 1 . 

2 pasadika here instead of vannavant as earlier. 

3 upadussati . So Childers. MA. v. 14 says that because of his jealousy, 
being censorious he does wrong (dussati, or is corrupted). It is possible that 
the three verbs dussati padussati upadussati denote a gradual intensification 
similar to, e.g., jhayanti pajjkayanti nijjhdyanti apajjhayanti at M. i. 334. 

4 Because he is stingy. 
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III. 205-206 


brahman youth, that is to say not being a giver ... of bed, lodging, 

light. 

But, brahman youth, here some woman or man is a giver to recluse 
or brahman of drink, food , . . bed, lodging, light. Because of that 
deed ... he arises in a good bourn ... is wealthy. This course is 
conducive to wealth, brahman youth, that is to say being a giver 


• * 


of bed, lodging, light 


Brahman youth, here some woman or man is callous and proud; 
he does not greet one who should be greeted, does not stand up for 
one who should be stood up for, he does not give a seat to one merit¬ 
ing a seat, he does not make room 1 for one meriting room, he does 


respect 




honour one who should be respected 


revered, reverenced, honoured. Because of that deed 


m • « 


he 


of a lowly family. This 



lowly family, brahman youth, that : 
does not honour one who should be 


in the sorrowful ways 
conducive to bein 
say being one who 

honoured. 

* 

But, brahman youth, here some woman or man 
proud; he greets one who should be greeted 


should be 


» • 


honoured. Because of that deed 


honours one who 
. he arises in the 


good bourn ... in a high family. This course is conducive to being 
in a high family, brahman youth, that is to say being one who . . . 

honours one who should be honoured. 

Brahman youth, here some woman or a man, having approached 

a recluse or a brahman, is not one that asks: ‘ What, revered sir, is 


skill ? 


What is unskill 


What is blameable 


What un¬ 
practised 


blameable ? What should be practised ? What not 
What, being done by me, is for long for my woe and anguish 


what, being done by me, is for long for my welfare and happiness 


2 


Or 


Because of this deed ... he arises in the sorrowful ways ... is weak 


wisdom. This course is conducive to being weak in wisdom 


brahman youth, that is to say 


being one who asks: 1 ... Or 


what, being done by me, is for long for my welfare and happiness V 
[206] But, brahman youth, here some woman or man, having 
approached a recluse or brahman, is one that asks: ‘ What, revered 


skill ?... Or what, being done by me, is for long for my welfar 


and happiness 
. . . is of 


Because of that deed 


ft # AJL 


good bourn 



wisdom. This course is conducive to great wisdom 


1 maggarh deli, to make room or space for, to let pass, to give way; e/. Vin. 


ii. 221. 
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brahman youth, that is to say ... being one who asks: ‘... Or what, 
being done by me, is for long for my welfare and happiness V 

So, brahman youth, the course conducive to a short life-span 
leads to shortness of life-span; the course conducive to a long life¬ 
span leads to length of life-span; the course conducive to many 
illnesses leads to having many illnesses; the course conducive to few 
illnesses leads to having few illnesses; the course conducive to being 
ugly leads to ugliness; the course conducive to being lovely leads 
to loveliness; the course conducive to being of small account leads 

to smallness of account; the course conducive to being of great 
account leads to greatness of account; the course conducive to being 
poor, leads to poverty; the course conducive to being wealthy leads 
to wealth; the course conducive to being of lowly family leads to 
being in a lowly family; the course conducive to being of high 
family leads to being in a high family; the course conducive to being 

weak in wisdom leads to weakness of wisdom; the course conducive 
to being of great wisdom leads to greatness in wisdom. 

Deeds are one’s own, brahman youth, beings are heirs to deeds, 
deeds are the matrix, deeds the kin, deeds the arbiters 
divides beings, that is to say by lowness and excellence 


Deed 




When this had been said, the brahman youth Subha, Todeyya’s 
son, spoke thus to the Lord: “ It is excellent, good Gotama, it is 
excellent, good Gotama. It is as if, good Gotama, one might set 
upright or . . . bring an oil-lamp into the darkness so that those with 
vision might see material shapes; even so, in many a figure has 
dhamma been made clear by the good Gotama. I am going to the 
revered Gotama for refuge and to dhamma and to the Order of 
monks. May the revered Gotama accept me as a lay-follower going 
for refuge from this day forth for as long as life lasts.” 


Discourse on the Lesser Analysis of Deeds: 

The Fifth 



136. DISCOURSE ON THE GREATER ANALYSIS 

OF DEEDS 1 

(Mahakammavibhahgasutta) 


[207] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 
Rajagaha in the Bamboo Grove at the squirrels* feeding place. Now 
at that time the venerable Samiddhi 2 was staying in a little forest 
hut. Then the wanderer Potali*s son, who was always pacing up 
and down, always roaming about on foot, approached the venerable 
Samiddhi; having approached, he exchanged greetings with the 
venerable Samiddhi, and having conversed in a friendly and 

courteous way he sat down at a respectful distance. As he was 
sitting down at a respectful distance, the wanderer Potali*s son spoke 
thus to the venerable Samiddhi: 


“ Reverend Samiddhi, from the recluse Gotama’s own mouth 
have I heard, from his own mouth have I learnt that deed of body 
is foolish, 3 deed of speech is foolish, only deed of mind is truth; 4 * 
and that there is that attainment on attaining which one experiences 
nothing. * * 6 

“ Do not, friend Potali*s son, speak thus; do not, friend Potali*s 
son, speak thus. Do not misrepresent the Lord; for neither is 
misrepresentation of the Lord good nor would the Lord speak 
thus: Deed of body is foolish . . . only deed of mind is truth; (or 
say) there is that attainment on attaining which one experiences 
nothing.* * 

“ How long have you been gone forth, reverend Samiddhi ?** 

“ Not long, friend, three years.** 


1 Because the word mahakammavibhanga occurs in this Discourse the prefix 
maha must be taken to qualify kammavibhanga and not siUta; see 

vol. i, Intr. p. xiii. 

2 Mentioned in if. Sta. 133. 

3 mogha, empty, vain, useless; called at MA . v. 15 tuceha aphala, empty, 
fruitless; also opposed to sacca at D. i. 187, M. ii. 169, etc. 

4 sacca , explained at MA. v. 15 as tatha bhuia , real, fact; the Corny also 
refers to the Updli-sulta ( M . Sta. 56) where it is said that deed of mind is the 

more blameable . . . deed of body and deed of speech are not like it. 

6 Referred by MA. v. 16 to the Pofthapada-suita ( D . Sta. 9): kaihan nu kho 
abhisanna-nirodho hoti , D. i. 180. 
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<< 


“ Now, why should we speak to monks who are Elders when even 
a newly ordained monk thinks that the Teacher should be defended 
thus ? Reverend Samiddhi, when one has intentionally done a deed 

by body, speech or thought, what does one experience V 9 

“ When one has intentionally done a deed by body, speech or 
thought, friend Potali’s son, one experiences anguish/* 

Then the wanderer Potali’s son, neither rejoicing in nor protesting 
against what the venerable Samiddhi had said, rose from his seat 
and departed without rejoicing, without protesting. Not long after 

the wanderer Potali’s son had departed, the venerable Samiddhi 
approached the venerable Ananda; [ 208 ] having approached, he 
exchanged greetings with the venerable Ananda, and having con¬ 
versed in a friendly and courteous way, he sat down at a respectful 
distance. As he was sitting down at a respectful distance, the 
venerable Samiddhi told the venerable Ananda the whole of the 
conversation he had had with the wanderer Potali’s son as far as it 
had gone. When this had been said, the venerable Ananda spoke 
thus to the venerable Samiddhi: 

“ This, reverend Samiddhi, is a subject of conversation that should 
be told to the Lord. Wait, reverend Samiddhi, until we can 
approach the Lord; when we have approached the Lord we should 
tell him this matter; as the Lord explains it to us, so should we 
remember it.” 


<< 


Yes, your reverence 


yy 


the venerable Samiddhi answered the 


venerable Ananda in assent. Then the venerable Ananda and the 
venerable Samiddhi approached the Lord; having approached and 
greeted the Lord, they sat down at a respectful distance. As he 
was sitting down at a respectful distance, the venerable Ananda 
told the Lord the whole of the conversation the venerable Samiddhi 
had had with the wanderer Potali’s son as far as it had gone. When 
this had been said the Lord spoke thus to the venerable Ananda: 

“ But I, Ananda, do not even recognise the wanderer Potali’s 

son’s premise, how then (can I recognise) a conversation like this ? 

The question of the wanderer Potali’s son was given a one-sided 
answer by the foolish man Samiddhi (although) it needed a discrimi¬ 
nating explanation.” 

When this had been said the venerable Udayin 1 spoke thus to the 

Lord: “But if this, revered sir, were the meaning of what the 


1 Lal-Udayin. MA. v. 16. See D.P.P.N., “ an elder who possessed the 


knack of saying the wrong thing. 


yy 


i 
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whatever one experiences is 


venerable Samiddhi said, 
anguish.” 1 

Then the Lord addressed the venerable Ananda, sayin 
do you, Ananda, see this foolish man Udayin’s (wrong) approach ? 2 
I, Ananda. knew that this foolish man Udayin, opening up (this 



Now 


Ananda, the 

If. 4 


question) now, would open it up to no purpose. 3 
wanderer Potali’s son really asked about the three feelings 

Ananda, this foolish man Samiddhi [209] had explained thus when 

he was questioned thus by the wanderer Potali’s son: ‘ When, friend 
Potali’s son, one has intentionally done a deed by body, speech or 


thought for experiencing pleasure 
pleasure, he experiences pi 


« 


pain 


neither pam 


pain, neither pain nor pleasure 

respectively/ explaining thus, Ananda, the foolish man Samiddhi 

s son. And 

moreover, Ananda, there are foolish and inexperienced wanderers 


would have explained properly to the wanderer Potali 


who are members of other sects who would find out about the 
Tathagata’s great analysis of deeds 6 if you, Ananda, would listen 


while the Tathagata is classifying 6 the great analysis of deeds 


a 


It is the time for this. Lord, it is the time for this, Well-farer, that 


the Lord should classify the great analysis of deeds. When the 
monks have heard the Lord, they will remember.” 


a 


Well then, Ananda, listen, attend carefully, and I will speak 




1 dukkhasmirh, explained at MA. v 


sabbam dukkharh 


of rolling on, of the defilements and of the samkhara 




ummagga , with v.l. ummanga 


ummaggam; c/. SnA . 50 ummaggo fauna pavucmh 




MA . v, 16 as faUnd 

In the context it would 


seem that ummanga 
ing ” is the better reading. See 


knowledge leading 


ummujjamdno ayoniso ummujjissati , wanting to speak 


to 


The 


Lord saw all this and did not come to know about it either through deva 


reasoning of mind or omniscience, MA 


Again 


between 


t • 


and Skri, unminjita ; and for unminja , unminjita one may now consult 
B.H.S.D. : “ opening, as 


4 


sentence is quoted at A si. 88 as belonging to a Discourse in 


kamma is thought of as 
as Pataliputta 


wanderer 


mahdkammavibhanga , the term which appears to give this Discourse 


name. 

* bhajantassa , apparently from bhajati , to follow, associate with. Vibkajati 
is to dissect, divide, classify, and is the word Ananda uses (immediately 

below) in his response. 
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is of false view. At the breaking 


“ Yes, revered sir,” the venerable Ananda answered the Lord in 
assent. The Lord spoke thus: 

“ There are these four (types of) persons, Ananda, existing in the 
world. 1 What four ? Some individual here, Ananda, is one who 

makes onslaught on creatures, takes what has not been given, 
wrongly enjoys pleasures of the senses, is a liar, of slanderous speech, 
of harsh speech, a gossip, covetous, malevolent in mind, and of 
false view. At the breaking up of the body after dying he arises 
in the sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, the Downfall, Niraya Hell. 

Some individual here, Ananda, is one who makes onslaught on 
creatures . . . (as above) . . . 

up of the body after dying he arises in a good bourn, a heaven 
world. 

But some individual here, Ananda, refrains from onslaught on 

creatures, refrains from taking what has not been given, refrains 
from wrong enjoyment of the sense-pleasures, refrains from lying, 
refrains from slanderous speech, [210] refrains from harsh speech, 
refrains from gossip, is not covetous, not malevolent in mind, and is 

of right view. At the breaking up of the body after dying he arises 
in a good bourn, a heaven world. 

Some individual here, Ananda, refrains from onslaught on creatures 
... (as above) ... is of right view. At the breaking up of the body 

after dying he arises in the sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, the Downfall, 
Niraya Hell. 

This is a case, 2 Ananda, where some recluse or brahman, as a result 
of ardour, as a result of striving, as a result of application, as a result 
of diligence, as a result of right mental work, 3 attains such concentra¬ 
tion of mind that while the mind is concentrated he sees with the 
purified deva-like vision surpassing that of men some individual here 
who made onslaught on creatures, took what had not been given, 

wrongly enjoyed sense-pleasures, was a liar, of slanderous speech, 
of harsh speech, a gossip, covetous, malevolent in mind, and of 

false view—and he sees that at the breaking up of the body after 

dying he has arisen in the sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, the Downfall, 

Niraya Hell. He speaks thus: ‘ Indeed there are evil deeds, there is 


1 MA. v. 18 says that these four are matikii (headings, summaries) set out 
so as to detail the knowledge of the great analysis of deeds, but they are not 
themselves the classification of such knowledge. 

2 As at D. i. 13. 

3 MA. v. 18 says that these five (ardour to right mental work) are names for 
energy. 
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fruition of wrong faring. And the individual I saw here making 
onslaught on creatures, taking what had not been given ... who was 
of slanderous speech ... of false view, I now see at the breaking up 
of the body after dying arisen in the sorrowful ways . . . Niraya 
Hell/ He speaks thus: * Indeed everyone who makes onslaught on 

creatures ... and is of false view, at the breaking up of the body after 

dying arises in the sorrowful ways . . . Niraya Hell. Those who 

know thus know rightly. False is the knowledge of those that know 
otherwise.’ In this way he obstinately holds to and adheres to 1 
that which he has known by himself, seen by himself, discerned by 
himself as ‘ This alone is the truth, all else is falsehood.’ 

But there is this case, Ananda, when some recluse or brahman, 
[211] as a result of ardour, striving, application, diligence and right 
mental work . . . sees . . . some individual here who made onslaught 
on creatures ... of false view, and sees that at the breaking up of the 
body after dying he has arisen in a good bourn, a heaven world. 
He speaks thus: * Indeed there are no evil deeds, no fruition of wrong 
faring. And the individual I saw here making onslaught on 
creatures, taking what had not been given ... of false view, I now 
see at the breaking up of the body after dying arisen in a good bourn, 
a heaven world.’ He speaks thus: * Indeed everyone who makes 
onslaught on creatures ... of false view, at the breaking up of the 
body after dying arises in a good bourn, a heaven world. Those 
who know thus know rightly. False is the knowledge of those that 
know otherwise.’ In this way he obstinately holds to and adheres to 
that which he lias known, seen and discerned by himself as ‘ This 
alone is the truth, all else is falsehood.’ 

This is a case, Ananda, where some recluse or brahman, as a 
result of ardour, as a result of striving, as a result of application, as a 
result of diligence, as a result of right mental work . . . sees . .. some 
individual here who was restrained from making onslaught on 
creatures, restrained from taking what had not been given, from 
wrong enjoyment of sense-pleasures, from lying, from slanderous 
speech, harsh speech, gossipping, who was not covetous, who was 
benevolent in mind and of right view, and sees that at the breaking 
up of the body after dying he has arisen in a good bourn, a heaven 
world. He speaks thus: ‘ Indeed there are lovely deeds; there is 
fruition of right faring. And the individual that I saw here restrained 
from making onslaught on creatures ... of right view, I now see at 


1 As at M . i. 130, 257, 498. 
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the breaking up of the body after dying arisen in a good bourn, a 
heaven world.* He speaks thus: 4 Indeed everyone who is restrained 


from making onslaught on creatures ... of right view, at the breaking 


up of the body after dying arises in a good bourn, a heaven world. 


Those who know thus know rightly. False is the knowledge of 
those that know otherwise.* In this way he obstinately holds to 
and adheres to that which he has known, seen and discerned by him¬ 
self as * This alone is the truth, all else is falsehood.* 

But there is this case, Ananda, when some recluse or brahman, as a 


result of ardour 



sees 


some individual here who was 


restrained from making onslaught on creatures ... of right view, and 
sees that at the breaking up of the body after dying he has arisen 


in the sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, the Downfall, Niraya Hell. 
He speaks thus: 4 Indeed there are no lovely deeds, there is no fruition 

of right faring. And the individual that I saw here restrained from 


of right view, I now see at the 


making onslaught on creatures . . . 
breaking up of the body after dying arisen in the sorrowful ways 


a bad bourn, the Downfall, Niraya Hell.* He speaks thus: 4 Indeed 
everyone who is restrained from making onslaught on creatures . . . 


of right view, at the breaking up of the body after dying arises in 


the sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, the Downfall, Niraya Hell. Those 

who know thus know rightly. False is the knowledge of those that 


know otherwise.* In this way he obstinately holds to and adheres 
to that which he has known, seen and discerned by himself as 4 This 
alone is the truth, all else is falsehood.* 

As to this, Ananda, whatever recluse or brahman speaks thus: 
4 Indeed there are evil deeds, there is fruition of wrong farin 
this I allow to him. And if he speaks thus: 4 The individual that I 
saw here making onslaught on creatures, taking what had not been 
given ... of false view, I now see at the breaking up of the body after 



dying arisen in the sorrowful ways 


Niraya Hell *—this too I 


allow to him. But if he speaks thus: 4 Everyone who makes on¬ 
slaught on creatures, takes what has not been given *. . and is of 


false view, at the breaking up of the body after dying arises in the 
sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, the Downfall, Niraya Hell* —this I do 
not allow to him. And if he speaks thus: 4 Those who know thus 


know rightly. False is the knowledge of those that know otherwise 


neither do I allow this to him. And whoever obstinately holds to 
and adheres to that which he has known by himself, seen by himself, 
discerned by himself as 4 This alone is the truth, all else is falsehood * 
—neither do I allow this to him. What is the cause of this ? The 
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Tathagata’s knowledge of the great analysis of deeds is otherwise, 
Ananda. 

As to this, Ananda, whatever recluse or brahman speaks thus: 
4 Indeed there are no evil deeds, there is no fruition of wrong farm 
—this I do not allow to him. And if he speaks thus: 4 The individual 
that I saw here making onslaught on creatures, taking what had not 
been given ... of false view, I now see at the breaking up of the body 

after dying arisen in a good bourn, a heaven world *—this I allow to 


him. But if he speaks thus: 4 Everyone who makes onslaught on 
creatures, takes what has not been given ... is of false view, at the 
breaking up of the body after dying arises in a good bourn, a heaven 

world *—[213] this I do not allow to him. And if he speaks thus: 
4 Those who know thus know rightly. False is the knowledge of 
those that know otherwise 5 —neither do I allow this to him. 


And 

whoever obstinately holds to and adheres to that which he has 
known, seen and discerned by himself as 4 This alone is the truth, 
all else in falsehood ’—neither do I allow this to him. What is the 
cause of this ? The Tathagata’s knowledge of the great analysis of 
deeds is otherwise, Ananda. 

As to this, Ananda, whatever recluse or brahman speaks thus: 
4 Indeed there are lovely deeds, there is fruition of right faring ’ 

I allow this to him. And if he speaks thus: 4 The individual that I 
saw here restrained from making onslaught on creatures, restrained 
from taking what had not been given ... of right view, I now see at 
the breaking up of the body after dying arisen in a good bourn, a 
heaven world ’—this too I allow to him. But if he speaks thus: 

4 Everyone who is restrained from making onslaught on creatures, 
is restrained from taking what has not been given ... is of right view, 
at the breaking up of the body after dying arises in a good bourn, 


a heaven world ’—this I do not allow to him. And if he speaks 
thus: 4 Those who know thus know rightly. False is the knowledge 
of those that know otherwise ’—neither do I allow this to him. And 
whoever obstinately holds to and adheres to that which he has 
known, seen and discerned by himself as 4 This alone is the truth, 
all else is falsehood ’—neither do I allow this to him. What is the 
cause of this ? The Tathagata’s knowledge of the great analysis 
of deeds is otherwise, Ananda. 

As to this, Ananda, whatever recluse or brahman speaks thus: 

4 Indeed there arc no lovely deeds, there is no fruition of right 
faring ’—this I do not allow to him. But if he speaks thus: 4 The 
individual that I saw here restrained from making onslaught on 
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creatures, restrained from taking what had not been given ... of 
right view, I now see at the breaking up of the body after dying 
arisen in the sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, the Downfall, Niraya 

Hell 


’—this I allow to him. But if he speaks thus: * Everyone who is 
restrained from making onslaught on creatures, restrained from 


taking what had not been given ... of right view, at the breaking up 


of the body after dying arises in the sorrowful ways .., Niraya Hell 1 


—this I do not allow to him. And if he speaks thus: [214] 4 Those 
who know thus know rightly. False is the knowledge of those that 


know otherwise 


neither do I allow this to him. And whoever 


obstinately holds to and adheres to that which he has known, seen 
and discerned for himself as 4 This alone is the truth, all else is 
falsehood *—neither do I allow this to him. What is the cause of 
this ? The Tathagata’s knowledge of the great analysis of deeds 
is otherwise, Ananda. 

As to this, Ananda, whatever individual there is who makes 
onslaught on creatures, takes what has not been given ... is of false 

view and who, at the breaking up of the body after dying arises in 
the sorrowful ways . . , Niraya Hell—either an evil deed to be ex¬ 
perienced as anguish was done by him earlier, or an evil deed to be 
experienced as anguish was done by him later, or at the time of 
dying a false view was adopted and firmly held by him; because of 
this, at the breaking up of the body after dying he arises in the 
sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, the Downfall, Niraya Hell. And he 
who made onslaught on creatures here, took what had not been 
given . . , was of false view undergoes its fruition which arises here 
and now or in another mode. 

As to this, Ananda, whatever individual there is who makes 
onslaught on creatures, takes what has not been given . . . 


... is of 

false view and who, at the breaking up of the body after dying arises 
in a good bourn, a heaven world—either a lovely deed to be 
experienced as happiness was done by him earlier, or a lovely deed 

to be experienced as happiness was done by him later, or at the 

time of dying a right view was adopted and firmly held by him; 


because of this, at the breaking up of the body after dying he arises 


in a good bourn, a heaven world. If he 1 made onslaught on creatures 
here, took what had not been given . . . and was of false view, he 
undergoes its fruition which arises here and now or in another mode. 
As to this, Ananda, whatever individual there is who is restrained 


i 


sace kho so here; yan ca hho so in the other paragraphs 
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from making onslaught on creatures, is restrained from taking what 
has not been given ... is of right view and who, at the breaking up 

of the body after dying, arises in a good bourn 




world 


either a lovely deed to be experienced as happiness was done by 
him earlier, or a lovely deed to be experienced as happiness was 
done by him later, or at the time of dying a right view was adopted 
and firmly held by him; because of this, on the breaking up of the 

And 


body after dying he 



ood bourn, a heaven world 


he who was restrained from making onslaught on creatures here, 
[215] was restrained from taking what had not been given . . . and 
was of right view undergoes its fruition which arises either here and 
now or in another mode. 

As to this, Ananda, whatever individual there is who is restrained 
from making onslaught on creatures, is restrained from taking what 
has not been given ... is of right view and who, at the breaking up 
of the body after dying, arises in the sorrowful ways, a bad bourn, 
the Downfall, Niraya Hell—either an evil deed to be experienced 
as anguish was done by him earlier, or an evil deed to be experienced 
as anguish was done by him later, or at the time of dying a false 


view was adopted and firmly held by him; because of this, on the 
breaking up of the body after dying he arises in the sorrowful ways 


... Niraya Hell. And he who was restrained from making onslaught 

on creatures here, was restrained from taking what had not been 


given . , . and was of right view undergoes its fruition which arises 
either here and now or in another mode. 



o, Ananda, there is the deed that is inoperative , 1 apparently 
inoperative ; 2 there is the deed that is inoperative, apparently 
operative; there is the deed that is both operative and apparently 
operative; there is the deed that is operative, apparently in 
operative. 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the venerable Ananda rejoiced 
in what the Lord had said. 
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1 aithi kammam abhabbam (one version reading n'althi) 




137. 



ON THE ANALYSIS OF THE 


SIXFOLD (SENSE-)FIELD 

(Sajayatanavibhangasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika's monastery. While he was 
there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” “ Revered 
One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 
thus: “ I will teach you, monks, the analysis of the sixfold (sense-) 

Yes. 




U 


field. Listen to it, attend carefully and I will speak, 
revered sir,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord 
spoke thus: 


216 ] 


a 


Six internal sense-fields are to be known 



ix external 


sense-fields are to be known. Six classes of consciousness are to be 
known. Six classes of (sense-)impingement are to be known. 
Eighteen mental ranges 1 are to be known. Thirty-six modes for 
creatures 2 are to be known. Wherefore, because of this get rid of 

There are three arousings of mindfulness 4 each of which 


this. 


a 


• ***•••• ■ » — w - * *** • 


*•« - 


wars*' 




1 manopavicdra . MA. v. 21 says manassa upavicdrd , discriminations or 
applications, ranges or spheres of the mind or mental activity. See B.H.S.D. 

2 sattapadd . MA. v. 21 calls this the tracks, ways, lots, padd , of creatures 
rooted in valta, the whirligig of becoming (eighteen modes) and vivaUa 
(eighteen modes). 

2 lair' idarh nissdya idam pajahatha. All these brief expositions, statements 


or headings (mdlikd) arc explained during the course of this Sutta 


t 


4 



anair; and at Divy. 126 




These three satipatthana have nothing to do with the four usual ones, as is 
clear from the analysis below, p. 269. They are, more precisely, avenika 
(special, exceptional) salipalthana of a Buddha, his even-mindedness, sama - 
cittaid , when his audience listens, does not listen, or partly both. See B.H.S.D . 
under avenika and smrty-upasthdna. At Divy. 182, 268, we get: Iribhir 

dvenikaih 
* » 

Cf. the eighteen special, peculiar attributes of a Buddha, avenika Buddha- 
dharmd , enumerated at Mhvu. i. 160. And cf. e.g. Salasahasrikd ix. 1449-1450 
(translated at Buddhist Texts through the Ages , p. 145) where among the 
attributes is included “ his mindfulness never fails ” and u there is no falling 
off in mindfulness,” ndsti smrtihanih f although this, from the context, almost 
certainly refers not to the three, but to the four arousings of mindfulness. 
Pali has no such list, although eighteen Buddhadhammd are referred to at 
Miln. 105, 285, UdA. 87. Apart from the above Discourse, I know of no 
other passage in the Pali canon that expounds these three satipatthana. 
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an ariyan practises and, practising which, is an ariyan who is a 
teacher fit to instruct a group. 1 Of trainers 2 he is called the in¬ 
comparable charioteer of men to be tamed. 

This is the exposition 3 of the analysis of the sixfold sense-field: 

When it is said, ‘ Six internal sense-fields 4 * are to be known,’ in 
reference to what is it said ? To the sense-field of eye, the sense- 
field of ear, the sense-field of nose, the sense-field of tongue, the 

sense-field of body, the sense-field of mind. When it is said, 
* Six internal sense-fields are to be known,’ it is said in reference to 
this. 

When it is said, * Six external sense-fields are to be known,’ in 
reference to what is it said ? To the sense-field of material shape, 
the sense-field of sound, the sense-field of smell, the sense-field of 
taste, the sense-field of touch, the sense-field of mental states. When 
it is said, ‘ Six external sense-fields are to be known,’ it is said in 
reference to this. 

When it is said, * Six classes of consciousness are to be known,’ in 
reference to what is it said ? To visual consciousness, auditory 
consciousness, olfactory consciousness, gustatory consciousness, 
tactile consciousness, mental consciousness. When it is said, < Six 
classes of consciousness are to be known,’ it is said in reference to 
this. 

When it is said, ‘ Six classes of (sense-)impingement 6 are to be 
known,’ in reference to what is it said ? To visual impact, auditory 
impact, olfactory impact, gustatory impact, tactile impact, mental 
impact. When it is said, ‘ Six classes of (sense-)impingement are 
to be known,’ it is said in reference to this. 


1 tayo satipatlhana yad ariyo sevati yad ariyo sevamano satthd ganarh 
anusasitum arahati . The two occurrences of yad in this sentence have the 
effect of referring not to these three satipaUhand as a whole or unit but to 
whichever one of them is called forth by the circumstances: of the disciples 
listening, not listening, or some listening and some not; see previous note. 
Also see the gloss of yad ariyo at MA. v. 27: yad ariyo ti ye, satipatthane ariyo 
sammasambuddho sevati . Tattha tlsu pkdnesu tkapento satipatthane sevati ti 
veditabbo : “ which an ariyan ” means those arousings of mindfulness which an 
ariyan who is a fully self-awakened one practises. Here it is to be understood 
that, setting up mindfulness in the three (sets of) circumstances, he practises 
the arousings of mindfulness. 

2 yoggdeariya , as at M, i. 124, iii. 97. 

3 uddesa , called at MA. v. 21 matikafhapanaih , the establishment or state¬ 
ment of the headings. 


4 For this and the next three headings c/. D . iii. 243, etc. 

6 Cf. the “ six feelings ” at S. iv. 232. 
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When it is said, * Eighteen mental ranges 1 are to be known/ in 
reference to what is it said ? Having seen a material shape with the 
eye 2 one ranges over 3 the material shape that gives rise to joy, 
ranges over the material shape that gives rise to sorrow, ranges 
over the material shape that gives rise to equanimity. Having 
heard a sound with the ear . . . Having smelt a smell with the 
nose . . . Having tasted a flavour with the tongue . . . [217] Having 
felt a touch with the body . . . Having cognised a mental state with 
the mind one ranges over the mental state that gives rise to joy, 

ranges over the mental state that gives rise to sorrow, ranges over 

the mental state that gives rise to equanimity. In this way there 
are six ranges for joy, six ranges for sorrow, six ranges for equanimity. 
When it is said, ‘ Eighteen mental ranges are to be known/ it is said 
in reference to this. 

When it is said, * Thirty-six modes for creatures 4 are to be known/ 
in reference to what is it said ? The six joys connected with worldly 
life, the six joys connected with renunciation; the six sorrows 
connected with worldly life, the six sorrows connected with re¬ 
nunciation; the six equanimities connected with worldly life, the 
six equanimities connected with renunciation. 

Herein what are the six joys connected with worldly life ? There 
is the joy that arises either from attaining and from beholding the 
attainment of material shapes cognisable through the eye, pleasant, 
agreeable, liked, delightful, connected with the material things of 
the world; or from remembering that what was formerly attained is 

past, arrested, altered. Joy such as this is called joy connected with 
worldly life. There is the joy that arises either from attaining and 
from beholding the attainment of sounds cognisable through the 
ear... of smells cognisable through the nose... of flavours cognisable 

the tongue ... of touches 

of mental states cognisable through the mind, pleasant, agreeable, 
liked, delightful, connected with the material things of the world; 

or from remembering that what was formerly attained is past, 

arrested, altered. Joy such as this is called joy connected with 
worldly life. 6 These are the six joys connecred with worldly life. 
Herein what are the six joys connected with renunciation ? When 

1 Cf. M . iii. 239 /. for cha somanassupavicard cha dermanassupavicard cha 

upekhupavicard , also recorded at D. iii. 244 /., Vbh. 381. Cf . the “ eighteen 

feelings ” at S. iv. 232. 

2 With visual consciousness, MA. v. 22; cf. Vbh A. 508. 3 upavicarati. 

4 Cf. the “ thirty-six feelings ** at S. iv. 232. 6 Cf. Vism. 319. 
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one has known the impermanency of material shapes themselves 
their alteration, disappearance 1 and arrest, and thinks, 
as well as now all these material shapes are impermanent, painful, 
liable to alteration/ from seeing this thus as it really is by means of 
jierfect wisdom, joy arises. Joy such as this is called joy connected 

with renunciation. When one has known the impermanency of 

of flavours themselves 

of touches themselves ... of mental states [218] themselves, 

* Formerly 

as well as now all these mental states are impermanent, painful, 
liable to alteration/ from seeing this thus as it really is by means of 



» i i 



III 


their alteration, disappearance and arrest, and thinks 


perfect wisdom, joy arises. Joy such as this is called joy connected 
with renunciation. These are the six joys connected with 

renunciation. 

Herein what are the six sorrows connected with worldly life ? 
There is the sorrow that arises either from not attaining and from 
beholding the non-attainment of material shapes cognisable through 


the eye, pleasant, agreeable, liked, delightful, connected with the 
material things of the world; or from remembering that what was 
formerly not attained is past, arrested, altered. Sorrow such as 
this is called sorrow connected with worldly life. There is the sorrow 
that arises either from not attaining and from beholding the non¬ 


attainment of sounds counisable 



through the ear 


... of smells 

cognisable through the nose ... of flavours cognisable through the 


tongue 


of touches cognisable through the body 


of mental 


states cognisable through the mind, pleasant, agreeable, liked, 


delightful, connected with the material things of the world; or from 
remembering that what was formerly not attained is past, arrested, 


altered. Sorrow such as this is called sorrow connected with 
worldly life. 2 These are the six sorrows connected with worldly life. 

Herein what are the six sorrows connected with renunciation ? 
When one has know the impermanency of material shapes themselves, 
their alteration, disappearance and arrest, and thinks, * Formerly 

as well as now all these material shapes are impermanent, painful, 

to alteration/ from seeing this thus as it really is by means 
of perfect wisdom, he evinces a desire for the incomparable Deliver¬ 
ances, 3 thinking, * When can I, entering on abide in that plane which 



the ariyans, now entering on, are abiding in V Thus, from evincing 




l 


viraga, explained at MA. v. 22 by vigacchanena viragam. 

2 Cf. Vism. 319. 

3 MA. v. 23 says incomparable deliverance is called arahantship. 
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a desire for the incomparable Deliverances sorrow arises as a result 
of the desire. Sorrow such as this is called sorrow connected with 
renunciation. When one has known the impermanency of sounds 


themselves 


of smells themselves 


of flavours themselves 


• « 


of touches themselves ... of mental states themselves, their altera- 

♦ 

tion, disappearance, arrest, and thinks, 4 Formerly as well as now 

these mental states are impermanent, painful, liable to alteration/ 
[219] from seeing this thus as it really is by means of perfect wisdom, 

he evinces a desire for the incomparable Deliverances, thinking, 
‘ When can I, entering on abide in that plane which the ariyans, 
now entering on, are abiding in V Thus from his evincing a desire 
for the incomparable Deliverances sorrow arises as a result of the 
desire. Sorrow such as this is called sorrow connected with renun¬ 
ciation. These are the six sorrows connected with renunciation. 

Herein what are the six equanimities connected with worldly life ? 
When a foolish, errant, average person has seen a material shape with 
the eye, there arises the equanimity of an uninstructed average per¬ 
son who has not conquered (his defilements), 1 who has not conquered 
fruition, 2 who does not see the peril 3 4 —equanimity such as this does 
not go further than material shape. Therefore this is called 
equanimity connected with worldly life. 4 When a foolish average 


person has heard a sound with the ear . 
nose . . , tasted a flavour with the tongue 


smelt a smell with the 
. felt a touch with the 


body 


cognised a mental state with the mind, there arises the 


equanimity of an uninstructed average person who has not conquered 
(his defilements), who has not conquered fruition, who does not see 
the peril—equanimity such as this does not go further than mental 
state. Therefore this is called equanimity connected with worldly 
life. These are the six equanimities connected with worldly life. 

Herein what are the six equanimities connected with renunciation ? 
When one has known the impermanency of material shapes them¬ 


selves 


of sounds themselves 


of smells themselves 


of 


1 anodkijina , one who has not conquered the whole extent (odhi, or, to the 
limit) of the kilesas , therefore one whose cankers are not destroyed, MA. v. 24. 

Cf . Vbh. 246. 

2 avipdkajma. MA. v. 24 says, similarly one whose cankers are not des¬ 
troyed. For a conqueror of fruition is called one whose cankers are destroyed 
because he has conquered dyatirh vipakarh, the fruition (of deeds done here or 
in former births) to their (full) stretch. 

3 adinava , which, often connected with sense pleasures, is at MA. v. 24 
connected with misfortune or distress, upaddava. 

4 It is the equanimity of not knowing, MA. v. 24. 
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flavours themselves ... of touches themselves ... of mental states 
themselves, their alteration, disappearance and arrest, and thinks, 
* Formerly as well as now all these mental states are impermanent, 
painful, liable to alteration/ from seeing this thus as it really is by 
means of perfect wisdom, equanimity arises. Equanimity such as 
this goes further than mental state. Therefore it is called equani¬ 
mity connected with renunciation. These are the six equanimities 

connected with renunciation. When it is said, < Thirty-six modes 
for creatures are to be known/ it is said in reference to this. 

Herein when it is said, ‘ Wherefore, because of this get rid 
of this * in reference to what is it said ? Herein, monks, because of 1 
and by means of 1 these six joys connected with renunciation, get 
rid of and transcend those six joys connected with worldly life. 
Thus is the getting rid of these, thus is their transcending, 
monks, because of and by means of these six sorrows connected 
with renunciation, get rid of and transcend those six sorrows 
connected with worldly life. Thus is the getting rid of these, thus 
is their transcending. Herein, monks, because of and by means 
of these six equanimities connected with renunciation, get rid of 
and transcend those six equanimities connected with worldly life. 
Thus is the getting rid of these, thus is their transcending. Herein, 
monks, because of and by means of these six joys connected with 
renunciation, get rid of and transcend those six sorrows connected 
with renunciation. Thus is the getting rid of these, thus is their 

transcending. Herein, monks, because of and by means of these 
six equanimities connected with renunciation, get rid of and trans¬ 
cend those six joys connected with renunciation. Thus is the getting 
rid of these, thus is their transcending. 

There is, monks, equanimity in face of multiformity, connected 
with multiformity; there is equanimity in face of uniformity, 
connected with uniformity. 3 And what, monks, is equanimity in 
face of multiformity, connected with multiformity ? It is, monks, 

equanimity among material shapes, among sounds, smells, flavours, 
touches. This, monks, is equanimity in face of multiformity, 
connected with multiformity. And what, monks, is equanimity in 
face of uniformity, connected with uniformity ? It is, monks, 
equanimity connected with the plane of infinite ether, connected 
with the plane of infinite consciousness, connected with the plane 


1 tani nissaya tdni dgamma . Cf. Kh/pA . 229 agamma ti nissaya. 

8 Cf. M. i. 445. 3 C j m M% L 364.367. 
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of no-thing, connected with the plane of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception. This, monks, is equanimity in face of uniformity, 
connected with uniformity. Herein, monks, because of and by 
means of this equanimity in face of uniformity, connected with 
uniformity, get rid of and transcend that equanimity in face of 
multiformity, connected with multiformity. Thus is the getting 
rid of it, thus is its transcending. Because of lack of desire, 1 
monks, by means of lack of desire, get rid of and transcend that 
equanimity in face of uniformity, connected with uniformity. Thus 
is the getting rid of it, thus is its transcending. [221] When it is 
said, ‘ Wherefore because of this get rid of this/ it is said in reference 

to this. 

When it is said, * There are three arousings of mindfulness each 
of which an ariyan practises and, practising which, is an ariyan who 
is a teacher fit to instruct a group/ in reference to what is it said ? 
As to this, 2 monks, a teacher teaches dhamma to disciples, compas¬ 
sionate, seeking their welfare, out of compassion, saying: ‘ This is for 
your welfare, this is for your happiness/ But his disciples do not 
listen, do not lend ear, do not prepare their minds for profound 
knowledge and, turning aside, move away from the teacher's 
instruction. Herein, monks, the Tathagata is neither delighted nor 
does he experience delight, but dwells untroubled, 3 mindful and 
clearly conscious. This, monks, is the first arousing of mindfulness 
that the ariyan practises and, practising it, is an ariyan who is a 
teacher fit to instruct a group. 

And again, monks, a teacher teaches dhamma to disciples . . . 
saying: ‘ This is for your welfare, this is for your happiness.' Some 
of his disciples do not listen, do not lend ear, do not prepare their 
minds for profound knowledge and, turning aside, move away from 
the teacher's instruction. But some disciples listen, lend ear, 
prepare their minds for profound knowledge and, not turning aside, 
do not move away from the teacher's instruction. Herein, monks, 

the Tathagata is neither delighted nor does he experience delight 

and neither is he depressed nor does he experience depression. 
Having ousted both delight and depression, he dwells with 
equanimity, mindful and clearly conscious. This, monks, is the 
second arousing of mindfulness that the ariyan practises and, 
practising it, is an ariyan who is a teacher fit to instruct a group. 


1 atammayald as at M . iii. 42. 2 Cf. M. iii. 117. 

3 anavassuta; here, not overflowing with repulsion, patigha, MA. v. 27. 
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And again, monks, a teacher teaches dhamma to disciples . . . 
saying; ‘ This is for your welfare, this is for your happiness/ His 
disciples listen, lend ear, prepare their minds for profound knowledge 
and, not turning aside, do not move from the teacher’s instruction. 
Herein, monks, the Tathagata is delighted and he experiences 
delight but he dwells untroubled, 1 mindful and clearly conscious. 

This, monks, is the third arousing of mindfulness that the ariyan 

practises and, practising it, is an ariyan who is a teacher fit to 
instruct a group. [222] When it is said: * There are three arousings 

of mindfulness each of which an ariyan practises and, practising 
which, is an ariyan who is a teacher fit to instruct a group,’ it is said 

in reference to this. 

When it is said, * Of trainers he is called the incomparable chariot¬ 
eer of men to be tamed,’ in reference to what is it said ? When, 
monks, an elephant to be tamed is driven 2 by the elephant-tamer 
it runs in one direction only—to the east or west or north or south. 
When, monks, a horse to be tamed ... a bull to be tamed is driven 
by the horse-tamer or the tamer of bulls it runs in one direction 
only—to the east or west or north or south. When, monks, a man 
to be tamed is driven by the Tathagata, perfected one, fully Self- 
Awakened One he courses 3 to eight quarters: 4 Being in the fine- 

material sphere, he sees material shapes; this is the first quarter. 
Not perceiving material shape internally he sees external material 
shapes; this is the second quarter. By thinking of the Fair, he is 
intent on it; this is the third quarter. By passing quite beyond 
perceptions of material shape, by sinking perceptions of sensory 
reactions, by not attending to perceptions of variety, and thinking, 

‘ Ether is unending,’ entering on the plane of infinite ether he abides 
in it; this is the fourth quarter. By passing quite beyond the plane 


1 Here, not overflowing with rdga, attachment. 

2 sarita , past participle both of sdreli, causative of sarati , to go, to run, to 
move along, to flow; and of sarati y to call to mind, to remember. Cf. sareyya 
at M . i. 124, explained by MA . ii. 98 as ujuhum peseyya , should send (him) 
forth straight; but MA. v. 27 explains sarita by damita , tamed. 

3 vidhdvali , to run about, to roam, to rove; dhdvali being to run, to run 
quickly. Here vidhavati is used of the mind only; for the man sits down 
cross-legged, does not twist his body round for no matter which quarter he is 
facing (in the physical sense, E, W, N, S), he attains these eight attainments: 
the Deliverances at the same time as the “ quarters,” MA. v. 28; and naturally, 
since they appear to be the same as one another. 

4 These quarteis or directions are the same as the eight Deliverances as 
given, e.g . at M. ii. 12, and which are to be (mentally) developed. 
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of infinite ether, thinking, ‘ Consciousness is unending/ entering on 
the plane of infinite consciousness, he abides in it; this is the fifth 
quarter. By passing quite beyond the plane of infinite conscious¬ 
ness, thinking, e There is not anything/ entering on the plane of 
no-thing, he abides in it; this is the sixth quarter. By passing 


quite beyond the plane of no¬ 



entering on the plane of 


neither-pereception-nor-non-perception, he abides in it; this is the 
seventh quarter. By passing quite beyond the plane of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception, entering on the stopping of percep¬ 
tion and feeling, he abides in it; this is the eighth quarter. When, 

4C 

monks, a man to be tamed is driven by the Tathagata, perfected 
one, fully Self-Awakened One, he courses to these eight quarters. 
When it is said,* Of trainers he is called the incomparable charioteer 
of men to be tamed/ it is said in reference to this.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse on the Analysis of the Sixfold (Sense-)Field: 

The Seventh 


138. DISCOURSE ON AN EXPOSITION AND 



ANALYSI 


(U ddesa vibhaiigas utta) 


l 


[223] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 

Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathap^dika’s monastery. While 
he was there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” 


“ Revered One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. 
Lord spoke thus: “ I will teach you, monks, an exposition and 


The 


lysis. Listen 


attend carefully, and I will speak 


revered sir 
spoke thus 




these monks answered the Lord 


Yes, 
The Lord 




f -m wn n i w w h'w w mm- 


1 MA. v. 28 says uddesaii ca vibhangan at matikan at vibhajanan cd tu So 
ttddesa is the statement of the headings (matika) which will be analysed in this 
Discourse. 
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Monks, a monk should so investigate 1 (things) that, as he 


investigates, his consciousness of what is external be undistracted 


not diffused, and of what is internal be unslackened so that it 2 may 
not be disturbed by grasping; monks, if consciousness of what is 
external be undistracted, not diffused, of what is internal be un¬ 
slackened, then, for him who is (thus) undisturbed by grasping there 
is in the future no origin or rise of birth, old age and dying or of 


an 


guisL 


» 


Thus spoke the Lord, When he had said this, the 


Well-farer rose from his seat and entered a dwelling-place. Soon 


after the Lord had gone 



occurred to these monks: 


a 


Your 


reverences, the Lord, recited this exposition to us in brief: ‘ Monks, 
a monk should so investigate (things) that. . , there is in the future 

no origin or rise of birth, old age and dying or of anguish/ But 


without having explained the meaning in full he rose from his seat 
and entered a dwelling-place. Now, who can explain the meaning 
in full of this exposition which was recited in brief by the Lord but 
the meaning of which he did not explain in full V* Then it occurred 
to these monks: “Now, the venerable Kaccana the Great is both 
praised by the Teacher and revered by intelligent Brahma-farers ,. , 3 
224, 225] . .. May the venerable Kaccana explain it without finding 

it troublesome.” 


‘ Well then, your reverences, listen, pay careful attention and I 




will speak 

“ Yes, your reverence,” these monks answered the venerable 
Kaccana the Great in assent. The venerable Kaccana the Great 

spoke thus: 

In regard to that exposition, your reverences, which was recited 
in brief by the Lord but the meaning of which he had not ex 
in full when he rose from his seat and entered a 
* Monks, a monk should so investigate (things) that 


a 



, . . there is in 

the future no origin or rise of birth, old age and dying and of 
anguish ’—of this exposition which was recited in brief by the Lord 
but the meaning of which he did not explain in full, I, your reverences, 
understand the meaning in full thus: 



con 


And what, your reverences, is called distracted, 
sciousness of what is external ? If, your reverences, after a monk 
has seen a material shape with the eye, his consciousness runs after 
signs of material shape, is tied by satisfaction in signs of material 






i 


upaparikkheyya, should weigh, measure, explore, mark out, MA, v. 



<7/. Iti., p. 94, where this “ heading ” also occurs 


2 Consciousness, MA. v. 



3 As at M. iii. 194-195. 
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shapes, is bound to satisfaction in signs of material shapes, is fettered 


by the fetter of satisfaction in the signs of material shapes, then the 
consciousness of what is external is said to be distracted and diffused. 


If, having beard a sound with the ear . . . having smelt a smell with 


the nose . , . having tasted a flavour with the tongue ., . having felt 
a touch with the body . , . having cognised a mental state with the 
mind, his consciousness runs after signs of mental states ... is 
fettered by the fetter of satisfaction in mental states, then the 
consciousness of what is external is said to be distracted and 
diffused. It is thus, your reverences, that consciousness of what is 


external is called distracted and diffused. 


And what, your reverences, is called undistracted, undiffused 
consciousness of what is external ? If, your reverences, after a 
monk has seen a material shape with the eye, his consciousness 
does not run after signs of material shape, is not tied by satisfaction 

in signs of material shape, is not bound to satisfaction in signs of 
material shapes, is not fettered by the fetter of satisfaction in the 
signs of material shapes, then the consciousness of what is external 


is said to be undistracted and undiffused. [826] If, having heard 


a sound with the ear . . . having cognised a mental state with the 
mind, his consciousness does not run after signs of mental states, is 
not tied by satisfaction in signs of mental states, is not bound to 


satisfaction in signs of mental states, is not fettered by the fetter of 


satisfaction in the signs of mental states, then the consciousness of 


what is external is said to be undistracted and undiffused. It is 
thus, your reverences, that consciousness of what is external is 
called undistracted and undiffused. 

And what, your reverences, is called slackened thought in regard 
to what is internal ? As to this, your reverences, a monk, aloof 
from pleasures of the senses, aloof from unskilled states of mind, 
entering into abides in the first meditation which is accompanied 
by initial thought and discursive thought, is born of aloofness, 

and is rapturous and joyful. If his consciousness runs after the 

rapture and joy that are born of aloofness, if it is tied by... bound 
to . . . fettered by the fetter of satisfaction in the rapture and joy 
that are born of aloofness, then his thought is called slackened in 
regard to what is internal. 

And again, your reverences, a monk, by allaying initial thought 
and discursive thought, with the mind subjectively tranquillised 
and fixed on one point, enters into and abides in the second medita¬ 
tion which is devoid of initial thought and discursive thought, is 
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born of concentration, and is rapturous and joyful. If his con¬ 
sciousness runs after the rapture and joy that are born of concentra¬ 


tion, if it is tied by 


bound to 


fettered by the fetter of 


satisfaction in the rapture and joy that are born of concentration, 
then his thought is called slackened in regard to what is internal. 


And again, your reverences, a monk, by the fading out of rapture 
abides with equanimity, mindful and clearly conscious and experi 

ences in his person that joy of which the ariyans say: 4 Joyful lives 


he who has equanimity and is mindful/ entering into the third 


meditation, he abides in it. If his consciousness runs after the joy 
of equanimity, 1 if it is tied by . . . bound to ... fettered by the fetter 
of satisfaction in the joy of equanimity, then his thought is called 
slackened in regard to what is internal. 

And again, your reverences, a monk, by getting rid of joy, by 
getting rid of anguish, by the going down of his former pleasures 

and sorrows, entering into abides in the fourth meditation which 


has neither anguish nor joy, and which is entirely purified by equani 




mity and mindfulness. If his consciousness runs after what is 
neither-anguish-nor-joy, if it is tied by , . . bound to . . . fettered by 
the fetter of satisfaction in what is neither-anguish-nor-joy, then 
his thought is called slackened in regard to what is internal. It is 
thus, your reverences, that thought is called slackened in regard to 
what is internal. 

[227] And what, your reverences, is called unslackened thought in 
regard to what is internal ? As to this, your reverences, a monk, 
aloof from pleasures of the senses . . . abides in the first meditation 
which is . . . rapturous and joyful. If his consciousness does not 
run after the rapture and joy that are born of aloofness, if it is not 
tied by ... not bound to ... not fettered by the fetter of satisfaction 
in the rapture and joy that are born of aloofness, then his thought is 

called unslackened in regard to what is internal. 

And again, your reverences, a monk, by allaying initial thought 


and discursive thought. . . abides in the second meditation which is 
. . . rapturous and joyful. If his consciousness does not run after 
the rapture and joy that are born of concentration, if it is not tied 


by 


♦ * 


not bound to 


» i i 


not fettered by the fetter of satisfaction in 


the rapture and joy that are born of concentration, then his thought 
is called unslackened in regard to what is internal. 


i 


reads upekhdnnsdrl; but I think it necessary to insert sukha 


into this compound as in the negative clause below: upekhdsukhanusdri 
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Arid again, your reverences, a monk, by the fading out of rapture 
,.. entering into the third meditation, abides in it. If his conscious¬ 
ness does not run after the joy of equanimity, if it is not tied by . . . 
not bound to . , , not fettered by the fetter of satisfaction in the joy 
of equanimity, then his thought is called unslackened in regard to 
what is internal. 

And again, your reverences, a monk, by getting rid of joy, by 
getting rid of anguish . . . abides in the fourth meditation which 
has neither anguish nor joy, and which is entirely purified by 

equanimity and mindfulness. If his consciousness does not run after 
what is neither-anguish-nor-joy, if it is not tied by .. . not bound to 
. . , not fettered by the fetter of satisfaction in what is neither- 
anguish-nor-joy, then liis thought is called unslackened in regard 
to what is internal. It is thus, your reverences, that thought is 

called unslackened in regard to what is internal. 


And what, your reverences, is being disturbed by grasping As 


to this, your reverences, an uninstructed average person, taking 
no count of the pure ones, unskilled in the dhamma of the pure ones, 
untrained in the dhamma of the pure ones, taking no count of the 
true men, unskilled in the dhamma of the true men, untrained in the 
dhamma of the true men, regards material shape as self or self as 
having material shape or material shape as in self or self as in 
material shape. His material shape alters and becomes otherwise; 
with the alteration and otherwiseness in his material shape, his 
consciousness is occupied with the alteration in the material shape ; 1 2 
there is disturbance for him born of his occupation with the altera¬ 


tion in the material shape; mental objects, arising, persist in obsessing 


his thought; because of this obsession of his thought he is afraid 


and annoyed and full of longing 3 4 and he is disturbed by grasping. 


4 


[228] He regards feeling . . . perception . . . the habitual tendencies 


consciousness as self or self as having consciousness or con 


sciousness as in 



or 



as in consciousness. 



consciousness 


alters and becomes otherwise! with the alteration and 





• * **■•■ 


1 For the rest of Maha-Kaccana’s explanation, e/, S . iii. 15 Jf. 

2 In Chalmers’ text a sentence is here inserted, presumably in error as it has 
no counterpart in the repetitions below or in the 8. version; iassa rupam 
vipariridmdnuparivatti vinndnarh hoti should therefore be deleted. 

3 upekhavd of Chalmers’ text should probably read, with S. apelchavd . 
MA. v. 30, reading apekfehava, explains by salayo sapiho , with pleasure and 
affection. 

4 anupaddya. The reading at 8 . iii. 16, which I follow, is upaddya . 
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in his consciousness, his consciousness is occupied with the altera¬ 
tion in his consciousness; mental objects, arising, persist in obsessing 
his thought; because of this obsession of his thought he is afraid and 
annoyed and full of longing and he is disturbed by grasping. This, 
your reverences, is what is being disturbed by grasping. 

And what, your reverences, is not being disturbed by grasping ? 
As to this, your reverences, an instructed disciple of the ariyans, 

taking count of the pure ones, skilled in the dhamma of the pure 
ones, well trained in the dhamma of the pure ones, taking count of 
the true men, skilled in the dhamma of the true men, well trained in 
the dhamma of the true men, does not regard material shape as self 
or self as having material shape or material shape as in self or self 
as in material shape. His material shape alters and becomes 
otherwise; but with the alteration and otherwiseness in his material 
shape, his consciousness is not occupied with the alteration in bis 
material shape; no disturbance for him is born of his occupation with 
the alteration in the material shape; mental objects, arising, do not 
persist in obsessing his thought; because of this non-obsession of his 
thought he is neither afraid nor annoyed or full of longing and he is 
not disturbed by grasping. He does not regard feeling . . . percep¬ 
tion . . . the habitual tendencies . . . consciousness as self or self as 


having consciousness or consciousness as in self or self as in con¬ 
sciousness. His consciousness alters and becomes otherwise; with 
the alteration and otherwiseness in his consciousness, his conscious¬ 


ness is not occupied with the alteration in his consciousness; no 
disturbance for him is born of his occupation with the alteration in 
his consciousness; mental objects, arising, do not persist in obsessing 
his thought; because of this non-obsession of his thought he is 
neither afraid nor annoyed or full of longing and he is not disturbed 
by grasping. This ,your reverences, is what is not being disturbed 
by grasping. 

In regard to that exposition, your reverences, which the Lord 

recited in brief but the meaning of which he had not explained in full 
when he rose from his seat and entered a dwelling-place: 4 Monks, 
a monk should so investigate (things) that. . . there is in the future 
no origin or rise of birth, old age and dying and of anguish *—of this 

exposition which was recited by the Lord in brief but the meaning 
of which he did not explain in full, I, your reverences [229] under¬ 
stand the meaning in full thus. But if you, venerable ones, so desire, 

you can approach the Lord and question him as to the meaning so 



* 
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Then these monks . . . (as at M . Hi. 198-199, above , p. 243, reading 
Monks, a monk should so investigate (things) that . . . there is in 
the future no origin or rise of birth, old age and dying and of anguish 
instead of The past should not be followed after, the future not de¬ 
sired . . . He is indeed * Auspicious 9 called, described as a sage at 
peace). . . 

“ Learned, monks, is Kaccana the Great, of great wisdom, monks, 
is Kaccana the Great. For if you, monks, bad questioned me as to 
this meaning, I too would have explained it precisely as it was 
explained by Kaccana the Great. Indeed, this is the exact meaning 
of that, and thus should you remember it.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse on an Exposition and Analysis: 

The Eighth 


139. DISCOURSE ON THE ANALYSIS OF 

THE UNDEFILED 1 

(Araijiavibhaiigasutta) 


[230] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 

Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapintjika’s monastery. While 




it 


he was there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks. 

Revered One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The 
Lord spoke thus: “ I will teach you, monks, the analysis of the 
undefiled. Listen carefully to it, pay attention and I will speak. 

" Yes, revered sir,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The 

Lord spoke thus: 




1 Arana might also be translated as peace and sarana as disturbance: the 
peace that comes from absence of the defilements and the disturbance due 
to their presence. At MA. v. 32 it is said that arana means free from passion 
or the defilements, kilesa ; cf. AA. i. 220, SA. i. 101, nikkilesa. At Vbh . 19/. 
the khandha of feeling is twofold, sarana and arana . Sarana — sa+rana, 
concomitant with war, stain or defilement. See B.H.S.D. under arana and 
ra/na. At A. i. 24 Subhuti is chief of abiders in non-defilement or peace, 
referred to at MA. v. 31 /. 




1 One should not defame, Le. carry tales to another person, 

2 khiiw, y explained at MA, v. 30 as akiwna , confused, troubled, and as 

hiliftha, soiled. It means that one should not say what is detrimental, 
annoying or improper, 

3 That is, as to its ripening and as to the defilements, MA. v. 31. 
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should you be intent on the practice of self-mortification which is 
sorrowful, unariyan, not connected with the goal,’ it is said in refer¬ 
ence to this. 

When it is said, 4 Not approaching either of these two dead-ends, 


there is the Middle Course awakened to by the Tathagata, making 


for vision, making for knowledge, that conduces to calm, super¬ 


knowledge, self-awakening and nibbana/ in reference to what is it 


said ? It is the ariyan Eightfold Way itself, that is to say: right 


view, right aspiration, right speech, right action, right mode of 


livelihood, right endeavour, right mindfulness, right concentration 


_ « 

♦ 4 


When it is said, 4 Not approaching either of these two dead-ends, 


that conduces to 


* • 


nibbana/ it is 


there is the Middle Course . . . 
said in reference to this. 

When it is said, 4 One should know approval and one should know 
disapproval, and having known approval, having known disapproval, 
one should neither approve nor disapprove—one should simply 
teach dhamma' in reference to what is it said 1 

And what, monks, is approval and what is disapproval but not 
the teaching of dhamma ? He disapproves of some (people) here, 
saying: 4 All those who find happiness in association with sense- 

pleasures and are intent on a joy that is low, of the villager, of the 


average man, unariyan, not connected with the goal, have anguish, 


annoyance, trouble and fret; they are faring along wrongly/ He 


approves of some (people) here, saying: 4 All those who find happiness 
in association with sense-pleasures but are not intent on a joy that 


is low . . . not connected with the goal, are without anguish, annoy 


ance, trouble or fret; they are faring along rightly/ He disapproves 


of some (people) here, saying: 4 All those who are intent on the 
practice of self-mortification, which is sorrowful, unaryian, not 
connected with the goal, [232] have anguish, annoyance, trouble and 


fret; they are faring along wrongly/ He approves of some (people) 



here, saying: 4 All those who are not intent on the practice of self- 

which is sorrowful, unariyan, not connected with the 

goal, are without anguish, annoyance, trouble or fret; they are faring 

along rightly/ He disapproves of some (people) here, saying: 4 All 
those in whom the fetter of becoming 1 is not got rid of have anguish, 
annoyance, troble and fret; they are faring along wrongly/ He 
approves of some (people) here, saying: 4 All those in whom the fetter 




■**+■*** 


1 That is, thirst, tank a , MA. v. 31 which also says that when Subhuti was 
teaching dhamma he was not interested in the differences among individuals 
but simply laid down, “ This is a wrong course, this the right one.” 
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of becoming 1 is got rid of are without anguish, annoyance, trouble 
or fret; they are faring along rightly.’ This, monks, is what is 
approval and disapproval but not the teaching of dhamma . 

And what, monks, is neither approval nor disapproval, but the 

He does not speak thus: * All those who 
find happiness in association with sense-pleasures and are intent 
on a joy that is low, of the villager, of the average man, unariyan, 

not connected with the goal, have anguish, annoyance, trouble and 
fret; they are faring along wrongly.’ He simply teaches dhamma , 

saying: ‘ Intentness is a thing that has anguish, annoyance, trouble 
and fret; it is a wrong course.’ He does not speak thus: ‘ All those 
who find happiness in association with sense-pleasures but are not 
intent on a joy that is low... not connected with the goal, are without 
anguish, annoyance, trouble or fret; they are faring along rightly.’ 
He simply teaches dhamma , saying: ‘ Non-intentness is a thing that 
is without anguish, annoyance, trouble or fret; it is the right course.’ 
He does not speak thus: ‘ All those who are intent on the practice 
of self-mortification which is sorrowful, unariyan, not connected 
with the goal, have anguish, annoyance, trouble and fret; they are 
faring along wrongly.’ He simply teaches dhamma , saying: ‘ Intent¬ 
ness is a thing that has anguish . . . fret; it is a wrong course.’ He 
does not speak thus: * All those who are not intent on the practice 
of self-mortification . .. are without anguish .. . fret; they are faring 
along rightly.’ He simply teaches dhamma , saying: ‘ Non-intentness 


is a thing that is without anguish 


fret; it is the right course.’ 


He does not speak thus: ‘ All those in whom the fetter of becoming 

is not got rid of have anguish, annoyance, trouble and fret; they are 

faring along wrongly.’ [233] He simply teaches dhamma , saying: 
‘ While the fetter of becoming is not got rid of, becoming is not got 
rid of. ’ He does not speak thus: ‘ All those in whom the fetter of 
becoming is got rid of are without anguish . . . fret; they are faring 
along rightly.’ He simply teaches dhamma, saying: ‘ If the fetter 

of becoming is got rid of, becoming is got rid of.’ This, monks, is 

* 

what is neither approval nor disapproval, but the teaching of 
dhamma. When it is said: ‘ One should know approval and one 
should know disapproval, and having known approval, having 
known disapproval, one should neither approve nor disapprove 
one should simply teach dhamma ,’ it is said in reference to this. 


1 vibhava here. It should perhaps read bhava as at the end of the next 
paragraph. 
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When it is said 


One should know how to judge what happ 


having known how to judge what happiness is, one should be intent 
on inward happiness/ in reference to what is it said ? These five, 

» are the strands of sense-pleasures. What five ? 
shapes cognisable by the eye . . . sounds cognisable by the 




smells cognisable by the 


cognisable by the tongue 


touches cognisable by the body, agreeable 



liked, enticing 


connected with sensual pleasure, alluring. These, monks, are t 
five strands of sense-pleasures. Whatever happiness or joy, monks, 
arises in consequence of these five strands of sense-pleasures is said 


to be a happiness of sense-pleasures, a ' 
of an average person, an unariyan happi 


happiness, the happiness 
i. I say of this happiness 


that it is not to be pursued, developed or made much of—it is to be 
feared. As to this, monks, a monk, aloof from pleasures of the 
senses, aloof from unskilled states of mind, enters on and abides in 


the first meditation 


the second 


the third 


the fourth 


meditation. This is said to be the happiness of renunciation, the 
happiness of aloofness, the happiness of tranquillity, the happiness 
of self-awakening. I say of this happiness that it is to be pursued, 
developed and made much of—it is not to be feared. [234] When 


it is said: c One should know how to judge what happiness is; having 


known how to judge what happiness is, one should be intent on 


inward happiness/ it is said in reference to this. 

When it is said: ‘ One should not utter a secret speech; face to face 
(with a man) one should not tell (him) a vexatious thing/ in 
reference to what is it said ? As to this, monks, knowing a secret 
speech is not fact, untrue, not connected with the goal, one should 
not, if possible, utter that secret speech; and if, knowing that secret 
speech is fact, true, but not connected with the goal, he should train 
himself not to speak it. But if one knows that secret speech is fact, 
true, and connected with the goal, then he will know the right time 
to speak that secret speech to that (other person). As to this, 

monks, knowing a vexatious speech (made) face to face (with a man) 


is not fact, untrue, not connected with the goal, one should not, if 
possible, utter that vexatious speech face to face (with a man); and 
if, knowing that vexatious speech (made) face to face (with a man) 
is fact, true, but not connected with the goal, he should train himself 
not to speak it. But if one knows that vexatious speech (made) 
face to face (with a man) is fact, true, and connected with the goal, 

then he will know the right time to speak that vexatious 

6 

to face with that (other person). When it is said: < One should not 
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III. 234-235 


utter a secret speech; face to face (with a man) one should not tell 
(him) a vexatious thing/ it is said in reference to this. 

When it is said: 4 One should speak quite slowly, not hurriedly/ 
in reference to what is it said ? As to this, monks, if one speak 
hurriedly the body tires and thought suffers and the sound suffers 
and the throat is affected; the speech of one in a hurry is not clear 
or comprehensible. As to this, monks, if one speak slowly the body 

does not tire and thought does not suffer and the sound does not 

suffer and the throat is not affected; the speech of one not in a hurry 
is clear and comprehensible. When it is said: 4 One should speak 
quite slowly, not hurriedly/ it is said in reference to this. 

When it is said: 4 One should not affect the dialect of the country¬ 
side, one should not deviate from recognised parlance/ in reference 
to what is it said ? And what, monks, is affectation of the dialect 
of the countryside and what is departure from recognised parlance ? 
In this case, monks, in different districts they know (the different 

words): Pati 1 [235] . . . Patta . . . Vittha . . . Sarava . . . Dharopa 
. .. Pona . .. Pisfla. Thus as they know the word as this or that in 

these various districts so does a person, obstinately clinging to it 
and adhering to it, explain: 4 This indeed is the truth, all else is 
falsehood/ 2 Thus, monks, is affectation of the dialect of the 
countryside and departure from recognised parlance. And what, 
monks, is non-affectation of the dialect of the countryside and non¬ 
departure from recognised parlance ? In this case, monks, in 
different districts they know (the different words): Pati . . . Patta 
.. . Poiiia . . . Pisila, yet although they know the word as this or that 
in these various districts a person does not cling to it but explains: 

4 These venerable ones definitely express it thus/ Thus, monks, 
is non-affectation of the dialect of the countryside and non-departure 
from recognised parlance. When it is said: 4 One should not affect 
the dialect of the countryside, one should not deviate from recognised 
parlance/ it is said in reference to this. 

Wherefore, monks, whatever is happiness in association with 
sense-pleasures and intentness on a joy that is low, of the villager, 
of the average man, not connected with the goal, this is a thing that 
has anguish, annoyance, trouble and fret; it is a wrong course. 
Therefore this thing is defiled. Wherefore, monks, whatever is 


1 This and the following six words are all words for “ bowl.” 

2 As this phrase is of fairly frequent occurrence in M. and I have throughout 
translated it thus, I leave it thus here. Here however it clearly means: 
This is the true word, every other word is false. 



III. 235-236 
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wrong course. Therefore this thing is defiled. Wherefore, monks, 
that [237] vexatious speech (made) face to face (with a man) that 
is fact, true, and connected with the goal, this is a thing without 
anguish . . . fret; it is the right course. Therefore this thing is 

undefiled. Wherefore, monks, that which is spoken by one in a 
hurry, this is a thing that has anguish . .. fret; it is a wrong course. 
Therefore this thing is defiled. Wherefore, monks, that which is 

spoken by one not in a burry, this is a thing without anguish . . . 
fret; it is the right course. Therefore this thing is undefiled. 
Wherefore, monks, affectation of the dialect of the countryside and 
departure from recognised parlance, this is a thing that has anguish 
. . . fret; it is a wrong course. Therefore this thing is defiled. 
Wherefore, monks, non-affectation of the dialect of the countryside 
and non-departure from recognised parlance, this is a thing without 
anguish, annoyance, trouble or fret; it is the right course. Therefore 
this thing is undefiled. 

Wherefore, monks, this is how you must train yourselves: ‘ I will 
know the defiled thing and I will know the undefiled thing, and 
knowing the defiled thing and knowing the undefiled thing, I will 
fare along the undefiled course.’ Thus, monks, must you train 
yourselves. But Subhuti, 1 monks, the young man of family, is 
(already ?) faring along the undefiled course.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse on the Analysis of the Undefiled: 

The Ninth 


1 MA . v. 32 points out that he was among the Etad Aggas on two counts; 
and that when he went for alms with Sariputta, Sariputta stood at the doors 
of the houses attaining nirodha (the final meditative stage) while Subhuti 
attained mettajhdna , the meditation on friendliness. Cf. A A. i. 220, 
ThagA . i. 20, UdA. 348. See also B.H.S.D. under arana where Edgerton 

of whether arana was not originally an 
adjective with a fern, noun: samapalli or maitri , Pali met (a. 


very tentatively puts the question 



140. DISCOURSE ON THE ANALYSIS OF 

THE ELEMENTS 

(Dhatuvibhaiigasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord, walking on tour among the 
people of Magadha, arrived at Rajagaha and approached the potter 
Bhaggava; 1 having approached, he spoke thus to Bhaggava the 


potter: “ If it is not inconvenient to you 
one night in your dwelling.” 



I would spend 


" It is not convenient to me, revered sir. For there is here one 
gone forth who came before you to stay. But if he allow it, do stay, 
revered sir, according to your pleasure.” 

At that time there was a young man of family called 
Pukkusati 2 who had gone forth from home into homelessness through 



faith in the Lord. He it was that had arrived first at that potter’s 
dwelling. Then the Lord approached the venerable Pukkusati; 


having approached, he spoke thus to the venerable Pukkusati 


ii 


If it is not inconvenient to you, monk, I will spend a night in the 


dwelling. 


II 


41 ‘ Spacious, 3 friend, 4 is the potter’s dwelling; let the venerable 


II 


one stay according to his pleasure. 

Then the Lord, having entered the potter’s dwelling and laid down 


a spreading of grass to one side, sat down cross-legged, keeping his 


back erect and arousing mindfulness in front of him. And the 
Lord passed much of that night sitting down. And the venerable 


Pukkusati too spent much of that night sitting down. Then it 


occurred to the Lord: “ This young man of respectable family 

certainly comports himself pleasantly. Suppose I were to question 
him V 9 And the Lord spoke thus to the venerable Pukkusati: 

On account of whom have you, monk, gone forth ? Who is 

your teacher ? Whose dhamma do you profess ? 


ii 


» 


ii 


There is, friend, the recluse Gotama, son of the Sakyans, gone 


«*•*< 


>*"*"wm**> 




1 Here Bhaggava seems to be the potter’s personal name. See M,L.S . ii. 24S 

(- M . ii. 52). 

2 MA. v. gives a long history of this monk; see D.P.P.N. 

3 urunda , which perhaps should be urnddha , giving space for (breathing). 
MA . v. 47 explains by vivitta , isolated, secluded, and asambadha, not crowded. 

4 avuso. 
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140. Dhdtuvibhangasutta 

forth from the Sakyan clan; concerning this Lord Gotama a lovely 
reputation has gone abroad thus: He is indeed Lord, perfected one, 
fully Self-Awakened One, endowed with (right) conduct and 
knowledge, well-farer, knower of the world(s), matchless charioteer 

of men to be tamed, teacher of devas and mankind, the Awakened 
One, the Lord. On account of this Lord have I gone forth, and this 

Lord is my teacher; I profess this Lord’s dhamma .” 

u But where, monk, is this Lord, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened 
One, staying now ?” 

“ There is a town called SavatthI, friend, in the northern districts; 
this Lord, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One is now staying 

there.” 

“ Have you, monk, ever seen this Lord ? If you saw him would 
you know him ?” 

[239] - No, friend, I have never seen this Lord, so I would not 
know him if I saw him.” 

Then it occurred to the Lord: “ This young man of respectable 
family has gone forth on account of me. Suppose I were to teach 




him dhamma V* And the Lord addressed the venerable Pukkusati, 
saying: “ I will teach you dhamma , monk; listen carefully, pay atten¬ 
tion and I will speak. 

“ Yes, friend,” the venerable Pukkusati answered the Lord in 
assent. The Lord spoke thus: 

“ Monk, this man has six elements, six fields of (sense-)impinge- 
ment, eighteen mental ranges, 1 four resolves. 2 Where there is 

stability, conceit and boasting do not continue in existence, and 
when they do not continue in existence the sage is said to be at 
peace. He 3 should not be slothful in wisdom, he should guard the 
truth, cultivate relinquishment, 4 * and train himself for peace itself. 6 

This is the exposition of the analysis of the six elements; 


1 As at M. iii. 216. The first three of these headings are also stated and 
analysed at A. i. 175, but the four ariyan truths are given there in place of the 
four resolves. 

2 D . iii. 229. 

3 Perhaps referring to the “ man,** purisa, of the first heading in this para¬ 
graph. 

4 edga , the giving up of, abandoning or forsaking all the defilements, 

MA. v. 52; all the clingings, M . iii. 246. 

6 It is, I think a question whether the order of these last two headings should 
not be reversed to tally with the order of the analysis below which appears to 
be the more logical sequence. But the commentarial exegesis, MA. v. 61 /. is 
against this, for it takes the headings as they stand above* 


III. 239-240 


The Analysis of the Elements 


287 


Monk 


said: * This man has six elements,* in reference 


to what is it said ? To the element of extension, the liquid element 


the element of radiation, of 


oi a has a. of 


Monk, when it is said, ‘ This man has six elements/ it is said in refer 
ence to this. 

Monk, when it is said, 4 This man has six fields of (sense-)impinge 
ment/ in reference to what is it said ? To the field of visual im 


pingement, of auditory . . . olfactory . . . gustatory . . . tactile . . . 


mental impingement. Monk, when it is said, 4 This man . , . \ it is 


said in reference to this. 

Monk, when it is said, * This man has eighteen mental ranges/ in 


reference to what is it said ? Having seen a material shape with the 

. . . cognised a mental state with the mind, one ranges 


eye 


* • • 



over the mental state that gives rise to joy, ranges over the mental 


state that gives rise to sorrow, ranges over the mental state that 



ives rise to equanimity. Thus there are six ranges for joy, six for 


sorrow, six for equanimity. Monk, when it is said, 4 This man has 


eighteen mental ranges/ it is said in reference to this. 

Monk, when it is said, 4 This man has four resolves/ in reference 
to what is it said % To the resolve for wisdom, the resolve for truth, 
the resolve for relinquishment, the resolve for calm. Monk, when 
it is said ... it is said in reference to this. 

Monk, when it is said: 4 He should not be slothful in wisdom, he 
should guard the truth, cultivate relinquishment and train himself 
for peace itself/ in reference to what is it said ? And how, monk, 
is one not slothful in wisdom ? 

There are these six elements: the element of extension, the liquid 
element, the element of radiation, of motion, of dkdsa , of conscious¬ 
ness. And what, monk, is the element of extension The element 

of extension may be internal, it may be external. And what, monk, 
is the internal element of extension ? Whatever is hard, solid, 
is internal, referable to an individual and derived therefrom, that 

is to say; the hair of the head, the hair of the body, nails, teeth, 
skin, flesh, sinews, bones, marrow of the bones, kidneys, heart, 


liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines, mesentery, stomach, excre 


ment, or whatever other thing is hard, solid, is internal, referable 


to an individual or derived therefrom—this, monk, is called the. 
internal element of extension. Whatever is the internal element of 


iiMm 


1 Down to the element of space, see M. 1 . 421 ff. See also M . i. 185 ff . and 
M.L.S , i. 231 ff. for notes. 
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extension and whatever is the external element of extension, just 
these are the element of extension. By means of perfect intuitive 
wisdom this should be seen as it really is, thus: This is not mine, 


this am I not, this is not my self. Having seen this thus as it really 


is by means of perfect intuitive wisdom, he disregards the element 
of extension, he cleanses his mind of the element of extension. 

And what, monk, is the liquid element ? The liquid element may 

be internal, [241] it may be external. And what, monk, is the in¬ 
ternal liquid element % Whatever is liquid, fluid, is internal, 

referable to an individual and derived therefrom, that is to say: 

% 

bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, serum, saliva, mucus, 


synovial fluid, urine or whatever other thing is liquid, fluid, is 
internal, referable to an individual and derived therefrom, this, 
monk, is called the internal liquid element. Whatever is an internal 
liquid element and whatever is an external liquid element, just these 
are the liquid element. By means of perfect intuitive wisdom . . . 
he cleanses his mind of the liquid element. 

And what, monk, is the element of radiation ? The element of 
radiation may be internal, it may be external. And what, monk 
is the internal element of radiation ? Whatever is heat, warmth, 
is internal, referable to an individual and derived therefrom, such as 


I 


that by which one is vitalised and that by which one is consumed, 
and that by which one is burnt up, and that which one has munched, 
drunk, eaten and tasted which is properly transformed (in digestion 


or whatever other thing is heat, warmth, is internal, referable to an indi 


I 




vidual or derived therefrom, this, monk, is called the internal element 
of radiation. Whatever is an internal... external element of radia¬ 
tion, just these are the element of radiation. By means of perfect 
intuitive wisdom... he cleanses his mind of the element of radiation. 
And what, monk, is the element of motion ? The element of 
motion may be internal, it may be external. And what, monk, is 
the internal element of motion ? Whatever is motion, wind, is 
internal, referable to an individual and derived therefrom, such as 
winds going upwards, winds going downwards, winds in the abdo 
men, winds in the belly, winds that shoot across the several limbs, 


in-breathing, out-breathing, or whatever other thing is motion 


wind, is internal, referable to an individual and derived therefrom, 
this, monk, is called the internal element of motion. Whatever is 
an internal... external element of motion, just these are the element 
of motion. By means of perfect intuitive wisdom ... he cleanses 
his mind of the element of motion. 




1 tajja , as ot M . i. 190. 8. iv. 216, Dhs . 3-6. 
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[843] does a pleasant feeling arise on account of the impingement of 


an experience of pleasure 


a painful feeling ... a feeling that is 


neither painful nor pleasant. He . , . comprehends ... 4 The feeling 
that is neither painful nor pleasant arisen on account of an impinge¬ 
ment experienced as a complemental experience that is neither pain¬ 
ful nor pleasant is stopped, it is allayed/ 

And further, the equanimity that remains is quite pure, quite 

cleansed, soft and pliable and resplendent. Monk, it is like a skilled 
goldsmith or a goldsmith's apprentice preparing a furnace; when he 
has prepared the furnace he lights the smelting-pot; when he has 
lit the smelting-pot he takes up the gold with tongs and places it 
in the smelting-pot; and then from time to time he blows on it, 
from time to time he sprinkles water over it, and from time to time 
he looks at it carefully—that gold becomes clear, pure, cleansed 


(the impurities) removed, free from dross, soft and pliable and 
resplendent so that whatever kind of ornament one requires, a ring 
or earring or necklace or golden garland, it is suitable for that 
purpose. Even so, monk, the equanimity that then remains is 
quite pure, quite cleansed, soft and pliable and resplendent. 

He comprehends thus: 4 If I should focus this equanimity, purified 
thus, cleansed thus, on the plane of infinite ether and should develop 
my thought in accordance with that, then would this equanimity, 
supported by this, nourished by this, stand firm in me for a very 


long time. If I should focus this equanimity 


on the plane of 


infinite consciousness . . . [244]. . . on the plane of no-thing ... on 
the plane of neither-pereeption-nor-non-perception and should 
develop my thought in accordance with that, then would this 
equanimity, supported by this, nourished by this, stand firm in me 
for a very long time/ 

He comprehends thus: 4 If I should focus this equanimity, purified 
thus, cleansed thus, on the plane of infinite ether ... on the plane of 
infinite consciousness ... on the plane of no-thing ... on the plane 
of neither-perception-nor-non-perception and should develop my 
thought in accordance with that, this 1 is constructed/ 3 He therefore 


«*• 


1 “ This,” etam, appears to refer to “ life-span,” dyu f so MA . v. 65: “ how¬ 
ever much this life-span is of 20,000 kappas ... it is not permanent or eternal, 
it is temporary, liable to deceasing, falling, breaking up and shattering; it is 
dogged by birth, bestrewn by disease, struck down by death; it is founded on 
anguish, with no authority, no refuge. ... All these perils are spoken of by 
the one phrase: this is constructed,” sankhatam etam. 

2 sankhatam etarh. The meaning probably is that, however much one applies 
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The Analysis of the Elements 

>r for de-becoming. 2 
or for de 

lie grasps after nothing in the world; not grasping, he is not troubled, 
being untroubled he himself is individually attained to nibbana, 
and he comprehends: 4 Destroyed is birth, brought to a close the 
Brahma-faring, done is what was to be done, there is no more of 
being such or so.’ If he experiences a pleasant feeling ... a painful 
feeling ... a feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant, he compre- 
hends that it is impermanent ... not to be cleaved to . . . not an 
object of enjoyment. If he experiences a pleasant . . . painful 

feeling... a feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant, then detached 
from it he experiences it. Experiencing a feeling that is limited by 
the body, 3 he comprehends that he is experiencing a feeling that is 
limited by the body. [245] Experiencing a feeling that is limited by 

the life-principle he comprehends that he is experiencing a feeling 
that is limited by the life-principle. He comprehends that on the 
breaking up of the body after the life-principle has come to an end all 
enjoyable experiences here will become cool. 4 



neither constructs nor thinks out 1 for becoming < 
Not constructing, not thinking out for becoming 


equanimity to the various meditative planes and develops thought according 
to them, still this life-span remains. It is therefore a construction: sankkara 


(and hence impermanent, c/. M. i. 336, sabbasankharesu anicmnupassino , 
translated at M,L.S . i. 400 as: beholding the impermanence of all construc¬ 
tions ; and cf. Dhp . 277 sabbe sankhdrd anicca , impermanent are all the con¬ 
structions), or it is a construct, sankhata; or it is constructed, sanhhata , 
The underlying idea is one of activity (see M.L.S. i., Intr., p. xxv), a karmic 
“ effecting ” or bringing about, which, in this context above, is a result of 
the decision the meditator has just taken to focus his equanimity and develop 

his thought. But, as he immediately perceives, this will only lead to the 
constructing of new effects in the future. So he stills his mind in order to 
bring no new constructs into existence. Therefore, following his realisation 
that sankhatam etam, he seeks to go no further with such mental activity as 
will bear future karmic fruit and n'eva abhisankharoti nabhisaneetayati , neither 
constructs nor thinks out. At M. i. 360 the bhikkhu comprehends of each 
jhana , of each brahmavihara and of each of the first three meditative planes 

that it is " effected ” (or constructed or produced—-by past mental activity) 

and thought out (or planned) and is therefore impermanent (and all that this 

entails). So that here again it is implied, as above, that the realisation and 
comprehension of such impermanence is a stepping-stone to further progress 
on the Way, whereas the lack of realisation is a hindrance or obstacle to such 


progress. 

1 Now speaking from the height of arahantship, 

2 bhava and vibkava are called growth and decline respectively; they are 
said to be connected with eternalism and annihilationism, again respectively. 

3 D. i. 46, ii. 128, 8, ii. 83, A. ii. 198. 

4 sitibhavissanti . The term sitibhuta , become cool, is often combined with 
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III. 245-246 


Monk, as an oil-lamp burns on account of the oil and on account 
of the wick but goes out 1 from lack of fuel if the oil and the wick 
come to an end and no others are brought, even so, monk, experienc¬ 


ing a feeling that is limited by the body 


limited by the life 


principle, he comprehends that he is experiencing a feeling limited 


by the body 


limited by the life-principle. He comprehends 


that on the breaking up of the body after the life-principle has come 

to an end all enjoyable experiences here will become cool. 

Therefore a monk, endowed thus, is endowed with this highest 


resolve for wisdom. For this, monk, is the highest ariyan wisdom 


that is to say the knowledge of the complete destruction of anguish. 


That freedom of his, founded on truth, is unshakable. For that 
which is liable to falsity, monk, is falsehood; that truth which is not 
liable to falsity is nibbana, Therefore, endowed thus, a monk is 
endowed with this highest resolve for truth. For this, monk, is 
the highest ariyan truth, that is to say nibbana that is not liable to 
falsity. Verily, his former 2 foolish clingings 3 are ended and done 
with. These are got rid of by him, cut off at the root, made like a 
palm-tree stump that can come to no future growth. Therefore, 
endowed thus, a monk is endowed with this highest resolve for 
relinquishment. For this, monk, is the highest ariyan relinquish¬ 


ment, that is to say the casting away of all clingings. His former 


foolish covetousness was passionate desire. This is got rid of by 
liim, cut off at the root, made like a palm-tree stump that can CGme 
to no future growth. His former foolish hostility was malevolence 
and corruption. This is got rid of by him, cut off at the root, made 
like a palm-tree stump that can come to no future growth. His 
former foolish ignorance was confusion and corruption. This is 
got rid of by him, cut off at the root, [246] made like a palm-tree' 
stump that can come to no future growth. Therefore, endowed 


thus, a monk is endowed with this highest resolve for calm. For 


this, monk, is the highest ariyan calm, that is to say the calm in 


regard to attachment, hatred and confusion. When it is said, c One 






nibbuta, gone out, extinguished. For nibbuta see P.E.D, The fires of 
raga dosa and moha no longer burn in one who is nibbuta sltibhuta ; it is in 
respect of these that a man is extinguished and cooled. 


i 


nibbdyati , Of. Thig. 116 padipass * eva nibbdnam: the going out of the 


lamp. 

2 Referring to the time when he was a putkujjana, an ordinary average 
person. 

3 To the khandha , to the defilements, to the “ activities ” (abhisanhhdrd) 
and to the five strands of sensual pleasure, MA. v. 60. 




1 Bu. here says, MA . v. 60, that the whole teaching of Dhamma by the 
Buddhas is “in brief”; there is no extended teaching* Even the whole of 
the Patthanakatha is in brief* Among the four types of persons {reference 
appears to be to A. ii. 135, Pug, 41), beginning with the one who could under¬ 
stand Dhamma in a condensed form { ugghdtitannu ), Pukkusati was a 
vipacitannu (i.e. a “ diffuse-learner,” to whom Dhamma had to be explained 
in detail). It was because of this that the Lord spoke the DhStuvibhahgasutta. 

2 The wording is stock, only the transgression, accaya, varies in the different 
contexts. See P.T.C. under accaya . 
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supposed I could be addressed with the epithet 4 friend.’ But if you 
monk, seeing this transgression as a transgression, confess it accord 
ing to the rule, we acknowledge it for you. For this is growth 
monk, in the 



for an ariyan, that whoever, seeing a 

transgression as a transgression, confesses it according to rule, he 
comes to restraint in the future.” 



a 


it 


to 


sir, may I receive ordination in the Lord’s presence V* 

But are you, monk, complete as to bowl and robe V* 

Revered sir, I am not complete as to bowl and robe.” 

“ Monk, Tathagatas do not ordain anyone not complete 

♦ 

bowl and robe.” 

Then the venerable Pukkusati, having rejoiced in what the Lord 
had said, having given thanks for it, rising from his seat greeted 

the Lord and, keeping his right side towards him, departed in order 
to search for a bowl and robe. But while he was touring about in 

search of a bowl and robe a cow swerved 1 and deprived him of life. 

Then a number of monks approached the Lord; having approached, 
having greeted the Lord, they sat down at a respectful distance. 
As they were sitting down at a respectful distance, these monks spoke 

thus to the Lord: 4 That young man of family, Pukkusati, revered 

sir, whom the Lord exhorted with an exhortation in brief, has died. 2 
What is his bourn, what his future state ?” 

Clever, 3 monk, was Pukkusati, the young man of family; he 
followed after dhamma according to the various parts of dhamma , 
and he did not annoy me with questionings about dhamma . Monks, 
Pukkusati, the young man of family, by the complete destruction 
of the five fetters binding to this lower (shore), is of spontaneous 
uprising, one who attains nibbana there, not liable to return from 
that world. 


U 


ft 


Discourse on the Analysis of the Elements: 

The Tenth 


1 bkantagdm , a swerving or staggering cow. MA. v. 62 explains she was 
rushing after her wandering young calf. 

2 kdlam karoli , has done his (karmic) time. 

3 Cf. M . ii. 146 for this paragraph. 











141. DISCOURSE ON THE ANALYSIS OF 

THE TRUTHS 

(Saccavibhangasutta) 


[248] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 

Benares in the deer-park at Isipatana. While he was there the 


Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks. 


>> 


a 


Revered One,” 


these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke thus: 

“ The matchless Wheel of dhamma set rolling by the Tathagata, 
the perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One in the deer-park at 
Isipatana near Benares cannot be rolled back by a recluse or brahman 
or deva or Mara or Brahma or by anyone in the world. That is to 
say, it was a proclamation of the four ariyan truths, a teaching, 
laying down, establishing, opening up, analysing, and making of 
them plain. Of what four ? It was a proclamation, a teaching, 
laying down, establishing, opening up, analysing and making plain 
of the ariyan truth of anguish ... of the ariyan truth of the arising 
of anguish ... of the ariyan truth of the stopping of anguish . . . 
of the ariyan truth of the course leading to the stopping of anguish. 
The matchless Wheel of dhamma , monks, set rolling by the Tathagata 
... in the deer-park at Isipatana near Benares cannot be rolled back 
by a recluse ... or anyone in the world. That is to say, it was a 
proclamation of the four ariyan truths ... a making of them plain. 
Monks, follow Sariputta and Moggallana; monks, associate with 
Sariputta and Moggallana; they are wise monks who are helpers 1 
to Brahma-farers. Monks, like a mother, so is Sariputta; like a 
child’s foster-mother, so is Moggallana. Sariputta, monks, trains 
(one) in the fruit of stream-attainment, Moggallana in the highest 


1 anuggdhaka . At S. iii. 5, v. 162 Sariputta alone is so spoken of; translated 
at K.S. as “ patron.” SA. ii. 256 instances two forms of help, anvggaha , 
help with material things and help with Dhamma. At Vin . iv. 326 “ should 
neither help,” n'eva anugganheyya , is defined to mean: “ should neither herself 
help (her pupil) with the recitation, interrogation, exhortation and instruc¬ 
tion.” This therefore must be regarded as help with Dhamma. It also 
appears that when anugganhati is used in relation to the attitude of a more 
experienced member of the Order to a less experienced one, it carries a tech¬ 
nical or semi-technical sense. See P.T.C . under anugganhati for further 
references. 
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III. 248-249 


goal. 1 Sariputta, monks, is able to proclaim, teach, lay down, 
establish, open up, analyse and make plain the four ariyan truths 
in fall” 1 Thus spoke the Lord; and having said this, the Well-farer 
rose from his seat and entered a dwelling-place. 

[249] Soon after the Lord had departed the venerable Sariputta 
addressed the monks who were there, saying: “ Reverend monks.” 

“ Your reverence,” these monks answered the venerable Sariputta 

in assent. The venerable Sariputta spoke thus: 

“ Your reverences, the matchless Wheel of dhamma set rolling by 


the Tathagata, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One in the deer- 
park at Isipatana near Benares cannot be rolled back ... It was a 
proclamation, a teaching, laying down, establishing, opening up, 

. . * of 


analysing and making plain of the ariyan truth of anguish 


the ariyan truth of the course leading to the stopping of anguish. 


And what, your reverences, is the ariyan truth of anguish ? 3 
Birth is anguish and ageing is anguish and dying is anguish; and 


grief, sorrow, suffering, misery and despair are anguish. And not 



etting what one desires, that too is anguish. In brief, the five 


groups of grasping are anguish. 

And what, your reverences, is birth ? It is the conception, the 
production, the descent, 4 the rebirth, 6 the coming forth of various 
beings in the various classes of beings, the appearance of the groups 


(of grasping), the acquiring of the sense-bases. This, your reverences 


I 


is called birth. 

And what, your reverences, is old age ? It is the old age, decrepi 


tude, broken teeth, greying hair, wrinkly skin, the dwindling of the 

life-span, the collapse of the sense-organs of the various beings in 

the various classes of beings. This, your reverences, is called old 
age. 

And what, your reverences, is dying ? It is the falling away, the 
passing away, the breaking up, the disappearance, the death and 


mm 


1 


uttamaltha 


seems that Sariputta expends 


ordained monks rather than on those he knows to 


ways 


aspect as Dhammasenapati, Captain or General 


Dhamma, next to the Buddha in power to roll on the Dhamma-wheel, 

3 The remainder of this Discourse is found in the Mahasatipatthanasuttanta 

/ * • * * ••• • 

>5-313, i.e. to the end of the ariyan truth of the course 
of anguish. The first portion of the D*s Mahdsati- 


leading to the stopping of anguish. The first portion of 
patthaiMsuttanUi is found in M. Sta. 10, the Salipatthdnasulla 


M 


Jntr., p. xiv. 
4 /.e. into ; 


cf. M. i. 49 3. ii. 3 


nibbatli . not at M 



1 cetasikam dukkharh is omitted, probably in error, in Chalmers’ text, but 

y 

occurs at D. ii, 306. 
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Your reverences, this is called the ariyan truth of anguish. 

And what, your reverences, is the ariyan truth of the arising of 
anguish ? Whatever craving is connected with again- 
accompanied by delight and attachment, finding delight in this and 
that, namely the craving for sense-pleasures, the craving for be¬ 



coming, [ 251 ] the craving for annihilation—this, your reverences 


is called the ariyan truth of the arising of anguish. 


And what, your reverences, is the ariyan truth of the stopping of 
anguish ? Whatever is the stopping, with no attachment remaining, 


of that self-same craving, the relinquishment of it, casting aside of it, 


release from it, independence of it, this, your reverences, is called 
the ariyan truth of the stopping of anguish. 

And what, your reverences, is the ariyan truth of the course 


leading to the stopping of anguish ? It is this ariyan Eightfold Way 


itself, that is to say: right view, right aspiration, right speech, right 


action, right mode of livelihood, right endeavour, right mindfulness, 
right concentration. 


And what, your reverences, is right view ? Whatever, your 


reverences, is knowledge of anguish, knowledge of the arising of 


anguish, knowledge of the stopping of anguish, knowledge of the 
course leading to the stopping of anguish—this, your reverences, is 


called right view. 



And what, your reverences, is right aspiration ? Aspiration for 
renunciation, aspiration for non-malevolence, aspiration for harm- 
essness—this, your reverences, is called right aspiration. 

And what, your reverences, is right speech ? Refraining from 


lying speech, refraining from slanderous speech, refraining from 


harsh speech, refraining from gossip, this, your reverences, is called 
right speech. 

And what, your reverences, Is right action ? Refraining from 
onslaught on creatures, refraining from taking what has not been 
iven, refraining from going wrongly among the sense-pleasures, 
this, your reverences, is called right action. 

And what, your reverences, is right mode of livelihood ? As to 



this, your reverences, a disciple of the ariyans, getting rid of a wrong 
mode of livelihood, makes his living by a right mode of livelihood. 
This, your reverences, is called right mode of livelihood. 


And what, your reverences, is right endeavour ? As to this, your 


reverences, a monk generates desire, endeavours, stirs up energy, 
exerts his mind and strives for the non-arising of evil unskilled states 
that have not arisen ... for the getting rid of evil unskilled states 
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that have arisen 
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[268] for the arising of skilled states that have 
not arisen ... for the maintenance, preservation, increase, maturity, 
development and completion of skilled states that have arisen. This, 
your reverences, is called right endeavour. 

And what, your reverences, is right mindfulness ? As to this, 

your reverences, a monk fares along contemplating the body in the 
body . . . the feelings in the feelings . . . the mind in the mind . . . 
the mental states in the mental states, ardent, clearly conscious 
(of them), mindful (of them) so as to control the covetousness and 
dejection in the world. This, your reverences, is called right 
mindfulness. 

And what, your reverences, is right concentration 1 As to this, 
your reverences, a monk, aloof from pleasures of the senses, aloof 
from unskilled states of mind, enters on and abides in the first 
meditation which is accompanied by initial thought and discursive 
thought, is born of aloofness, and is rapturous and joyful. By 
allaying initial thought and discursive thought, with the mind 
subjectively tranquillised and fixed on one point, he enters on and 
abides in the second meditation which is devoid of intial thought and 
discursive thought, is born of concentration, and is rapturous and 
joyful. By the fading out of rapture ... he enters on and abides in 

the fourth meditation. This, your rever- 


* * * 


the third meditation 
ences, is called right concentration. 

This, your reverences, is called the ariyan truth of the course 


leading to the stopping of anguish. 


Your reverences, the matchless Wheel of dhamma set rolling by the 
Tathagata, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One in the deer-park 
at Isipatana near Benares cannot be rolled back by a recluse or 
brahman or deva or Mara or Brahma or by anyone in the world. 
That is to say, it was a proclamation, a teaching, laying down, 
establishing, opening up, analysing, and making plain of these four 
ariyan truths.” 

monks 





Thus spoke the 

rejoiced in what the venerable Sariputta had said. 



Discourse on the Analysis of the Truths: 

The Eleventh 



142. DISCOURSE ON THE ANALYSIS OF 

OFFERINGS 

(Dakkliinavibharigasutta) 


[288] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying among 
the Sakyans in Nigrodha’s monastery near Kapilavatthu. Then 
Mahapajapatl 1 the Gotamid, 2 bringing a pair of new cloths, 3 

i 

approached the Lord; having approached and greeted the Lord, 


she sat down at a respectful distance. As she was sitting down at a 
respectful distance, Mahapajapatl the Gotamid spoke thus to the 
Lord: “ Revered sir, this pair of new cloths has been cut out by me 
and woven by me specially for the Lord; revered sir, may the Lord 
out of compassion accept it from me.” 

When this had been said, the Lord spoke thus to Mahapajapatl 
the Gotamid: 

“ Give it to the Order, 4 Gotami. If you give it to the Order I will 


be honoured and the Order too.” And a second time 


And a 


third time 6 did the Lord speak thus to Mahapajapatl the Gotamid: 
“ Give it to the Order, Gotami. If you give it to the Order I will 
be honoured and the Order too.” 

When this had been said, the venerable Ananda spoke thus to the 
Lord: 


1 At A, i. 25 called foremost of nuns of long experience. Her verses are at 
Thig . 157*162. The younger sister of Mahamaya, Gotama’s mother, she 
attained arahantship soon after her ordination, ThxgA . 141. The story of 

her ordination, with a number of Sakyan ladies, is given at Vin . ii. 253, 
A . iv, 274. 

2 Her family name. 

3 MA. v. 66 explains she thought that as she had not given Gotama any¬ 
thing, not even cakes or fruit, in the 29 years he had led a household life she 
would now give him an outer cloak and a robe, but only what was made by 
hand would satisfy her. But samaih vayitaih , according to MA, v. 66, does 
not mean woven by her own hand, but that every day, surrounded by a group 
of foster-mothers, she went to the weaving place for women artisans and, 
taking the movable part of her loom, worked there. 

4 As at Miln, 240, though there she was giving cloths for the rains. 

6 She was much disappointed; but Gotama, according to MA . v. 67, was 

▼ 

acting out of compassion, for what is given to an Order is of great fruit, and a 
gift given both to him and the Order will twice arouse the three thoughts 
connected with giving. 
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“ Revered sir, let the Lord accept the Gotamid Mahapajapati’s 
new pair of cloths. 1 Revered sir, Mahapajapati the Gotamid has 
been of much service to the Lord. 2 She is his maternal aunt, 
the one who brought him up, 3 who looked after him 4 * and gave him 

milk, for when the Lord’s own mother passed away she suckled him. 6 
And, revered sir, the Lord has been of much service to Mahapajapat! 

the Gotamid. Revered sir, it is due to the Lord that Mahapajapati 

the Gotamid has gone to the Awakened One for refuge, has gone to 
dhamma for refuge, has gone to the Order for refuge. Revered sir, 
it is due to the Lord, that Mahapajapat! the Gotamid refrains from 
onslaught on creatures, refrains from taking what has not been given, 
refrains from going wrongly among the sense-pleasures, refrains 
from lying speech, refrains from occasions of sloth induced by 
intoxicants. Revered sir, it is due to the Lord that Mahapajapati 
the Gotamid is possessed of unwavering confidence in the Awakened 
One, is possessed of unwavering confidence in dhamma , is possessed 
of unwavering confidence in the Order, [254] is possessed of the moral 

habits pleasing to the ariyans. Revered sir, it is due to the Lord 
that Mahapajapati is not doubtful about anguish, is not doubtful 


about the origin of anguish, is not doubtful about the stopping of 


anguish, is not doubtful about the course leading to the stopping of 
anguish. So, revered sir, the Lord has been of much service to 
Mahapajapati the Gotamid.” 

“ That is so. Ananda, that is so, Ananda. And if it is due to a 


person 6 that some (other) person 7 goes to the Awakened One for 
refuge, to dhamma for refuge, to the Order for refuge, I say of this 
person, Ananda, that there is no proper requital in regard to that 


person, that is to say as regards greeting, rising up for, saluting with 


joined palms, doing what is suitable (to do for him), and as regards 
procuring him gifts of the requisites of robes, almsfood, lodgings 
and medicines for the sick. If it is due to a person that some 
(other) person refrains from onslaught on creatures, from taking what 


1 Ananda knew there was no gift higher than one made to the Teacher. 

2 This description of Mahapajapati (except for the word bahupakdra , of 
much service) is also ascribed to Ananda at Fin. ii. 289. 


a 


Making him do things with his hands and feet. 

4 Who, two or three times a day, washed him and gave him to eat and to 
drink, MA . v. 69. 


5 


In preference to her own son, Nanda, whom she gave to foster-mothers. 

6 A teacher, acariya. The behaviour of pupils and teachers towards one 
another is given at Vin. i. 44 ff. 

7 A pupil, antevdsika , MA. v. 70. 
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As to this, Ananda, when a gift has been given to an animal, it is 
expected that the offering (yields) a hundredfold; 1 when a gift 
has been given to an ordinary person of poor moral habit, it is to be 
expected that the offering (yields) a thousandfold. When a gift has 
been given to an ordinary person of moral habit, it is to be expected 

that the offering (yields) a hundred thousandfold. When a gift 2 
has been given to one who is beyond and without attachment to 

sense-pleasures, it is to be expected that the offering (yields) a 
hundred thousandfold of crores. When a gift has been given to one 

faring along for the realisation of the fruit of stream-attainment, 3 
it is to be expected that the offering (yields) what is incalculable and 
immeasurable. So what can be said of the stream-attainer ? What 
can be said of the one faring along for the realisation of the fruit of 


once-returning 


of the once-returner ... of one faring along for 


the realisation of the fruit of non-returning ... of the non-retumef 
... of one faring along for the realisation of the fruit of perfection ... 
of one perfected ... of a Tathagata’s disciple who is one perfected 
... of one enlightened for and by himself alone ? So what can be 
said of a Tathagata, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One ? 

And there are these seven kinds of offerings to the Order, Ananda: 
one gives a gift to both Orders with the Awakened One at the head 4 

this is the first offering to the Order. 6 One gives a gift to both 
Orders after the Awakened One has attained final nibbana 6 —this is 
the second offering to the Order. One gives a gift to the Order of 
monks—this is the third offering to the Order. One gives a gift 
to the Order of nuns—this is the fourth offering to the Order. One 
gives a gift, saying, ‘ May so many monks and nuns [256] be specified 
for me by the Order ’—this is the fifth offering to the Order. One 


1 A hundred advantages, according to MA. v. 71; cf. A. iii. 42. 

2 From here to “ So what can be said of a stream-attainer ? ’* is quoted at 
MA. i. 187 where this Discourse is called DakkhindvisuddhistUta. 

3 MA. v. 72 says even a lay-follower gone to the three Refuges is called one 

faring along for the fruit of stream-attainment. 

4 Or Buddhapamukhe may mean with the Buddha facing them or before' 
them. For MA. v. 73 says “ on one side is the Order of monks, on the other 
the Order of nuns, and the Teacher is sitting in the middle.” 

5 This explains why, if Mahapajapatl gives a gift to the Order, the Lord will 
be honoured as well as the Order. This is an offering unequalled by any 
other, and neither the second nor any other reaches this highest offering, 

MA. v. 73. 

8 ‘parinibbute . Bu. explains that an image is placed on a chair before both 
Orders, and having given everything first of all to the Teacher, it is then to be 
given to both Orders. 



1 golrabhu, see Q.JS. iv. 247. Defined at Pug. 12, 13. 

2 kasdvakantha, as at Dhp . 307 = Hi. 43. 3 C/. A. ii. 80. 
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Whoever, moral in habit, gives to the poor in moral habit 
A gift rightfully acquired, the mind well pleased, 1 

Firmly believing in the rich fruit of kamma— 

the giver. 


This is an offering purified by 


Whoever, poor in moral habit, gives to those of moral habit 
A gift unrightfully acquired, the mind not pleased, 

Not believing in the rich fruit of kamma— 

This is an offering purified by the recipient. 

Whoever, poor in moral habit, gives to the poor in moral habit 
A gift unrightfully acquired, the mind not pleased, 

Not believing in the rich fruit of kamma— 

This is an offering purified by neither. 


Whoever, moral in habit, gives to those of moral habit 
A gift rightfully acquired, the mind well pleased, 
Firmly believing in the rich fruit of kamma— 

I assert this gift to be of abundant fruit. 



Discourse on the Analysis of Offerings: 

The Twelfth 



Division on Analysis: 

The Fourth 
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1 Le. with the Teaching. Miln. 25S quotes this verse and mentions this 

Sutta by name, 

2 MA . v. 77 says this means a non-returner here, for an arahant is wholly 
without attachment, ekantamtardga , therefore a gift given by an arahant to an 
arahant is the chief of gifts. Because of his being without desire or attach¬ 
ment, a deed done by an arahant is neither skilled nor unskilled but remains 
in the position of its doing. 
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143. DISCOURSE ON AN EXHORTATION 

TO ANATHAPINDIKA 




Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 

Savattln in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindjlea’s monastery. Now at 
that time the householder Anathapindika was a sick man, in pain, 

grievously ill. And the householder Anathapindika summoned a 
certain man and said to him: “Come you, my good man, approach 


the Lord; having approached, in my name salute the Lord's feet with 
your head and say to him: 4 Revered sir, the householder Anatha¬ 
pindika is a sick man, in pain, grievously ill; he salutes the Lord's 


feet with his head,’ And then approach the venerable Sariputta; 
having approached, in my name salute the venerable Sariputta’s feet 

with your head and say to him: * Revered sir, the householder 
Anathapindika . . . salutes the venerable Sariputta’s feet with his 
head.' And then say: * Indeed, it would be good, revered sir, if the 
venerable Sariputta, out of compassion, would approach the dwelling 

of the householder Anathapindika. 

When that man had answered the householder Anathapindika in 




assent, saying, u Very well, reverend sir," 1 he approached the Lord; 
having approached and greeted the Lord, he sat down at a respectful 
distance. As he was sitting down at a respectful distance that man 
spoke thus to the Lord: “ Revered sir, the householder Anathapi$dika 
is a sick man, in pain, grievously ill; he salutes the Lord's feet with 
his head." And he then approached the venerable 
having approached and greeted the venerable 




down at a respectful distance. As he was sitting down at a respect¬ 


ful distance that man 



thus to the venerable 



“ Revered sir, the householder Anathapindika is a sick man . , * he 
salutes the venerable Sariputta’s feet with his head and speaks to 
him thus: Indeed it would be good, revered sir, if the venerable 
Sariputta, out of compassion, would approach the dwelling of the 

householder Anathapindika." 

The venerable Sariputta consented by becoming silent. Then 
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the venerable Sariputta clothed himself and, taking his bowl and 
robe, approached the dwelling of the householder Anathapintfika 
with the venerable Ananda as his attendant; having approached, 

[259] he sat down on the appointed seat. As he was sitting down 

on the appointed seat the venerable Sariputta spoke thus to the 
householder Anathapi$<Jika: “ I hope that you, householder, are 

getting better, I hope you are keeping going, I hope the painful 

feelings are lessening, not increasing, that a lessening in them is 
apparent, not an increase V 9 

“ I am not getting better, revered Sariputta, I am not keeping 
going; my painful feelings are increasing, not lessening; an increase 
in them is apparent, not a lessening. Revered Sariputta, 1 as a strong 
man might cleave one’s head with a sharp-edged sword, even so, 
revered Sariputta, do exceedingly loud winds rend my head. I am 
not better, revered Sariputta, I am not keeping going; my grievously 
painful feelings are increasing, not lessening; an increase in them is 
apparent, not a lessening. As, revered Sariputta, a strong man 
might clamp a turban on one’s head with a tight leather strap, even 
so, revered Sariputta, do I have very bad headaches. I am not 
better ... an increase in them is apparent, not a lessening. As, 
revered Sariputta, a skilled cattle-butcher or his apprentice might 
cut through the stomach with a sharp butcher’s knife, even so, 
revered Sariputta, do very strong winds cut through my stomach. 
I am not better ... an increase in them is apparent, not a lessening. 
As, revered Sariputta, two strong men, having taken hold of a weaker 
man by his limbs, might set fire to him, might make him sizzle up 
over a charcoal pit, even so, revered Sariputta, there is a fierce heat 
in my body. I am not better, revered Sariputta, I am not keeping 
going; my painful feelings are increasing, not lessening; an increase * 
in them is apparent, not a lessening.” 

“Wherefore you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you 
must think), * I will not grasp after vision and so will have no 
consciousness dependent on vision.’ This is how you must train 

yourself, householder. Wherefore you, householder, must train 
yourself thus: (you must think), * I will not grasp after hearing . . . 

smelling . . . tasting . . . body . . . mind . . . material shapes . . . 
sounds . . . smells . . . tastes . . . touches . . . mental objects and so 
will have no consciousness dependent on mental objects.’ This is 
how you must train yourself, householder. 


1 As at M . ii. 192-193 
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Wherefore you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you must 
think), ‘ I will not grasp after visual consciousness and so will have 
no consciousness dependent on visual consciousness/ This is how 
you must train yourself, householder. Wherefore you, householder, 
must train yourself thus : (you must think), ‘ I will not grasp after 


auditory 


olfactory . 


gustatory 


bodily . . . mental con¬ 


sciousness and so will have no consciousness dependent on mental 
consciousness/ This is how you must train yourself, house¬ 
holder. 

Wherefore you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you must 
think), ‘ I will not grasp after visual impact and so will have no 
consciousness dependent on visual impact/ [860] This is how you 
must train yourself, householder. Wherefore, you, householder, 
must train yourself thus: (you must think), * I will not grasp after 
auditory . . . olfactory . . . gustatory . . . bodily . . . mental impact 
and so will have no consciousness dependent on mental impact/ 
This is how you must train yourself, householder. 

Wherefore you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you must 
think), ‘ I will not grasp after feeling born of visual impact and so 
will have no consciousness dependent on feeling born of visual 
impact/ This is how you must train yourself, householder. Where¬ 
fore, you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you must think), 
‘ I will not grasp after feeling born of auditory . . . olfactory . . . 
gustatory ... bodily... mental impact and so will have no conscious¬ 
ness dependent on feeling born of mental impact/ This is how you 

must train yourself, householder. 

Wherefore you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you must 

think), ‘ I will not grasp after the element of extension and so will 
have no consciousness dependent on the element of extension 9 
This is how you must train yourself, householder. Wherefore you, 
householder, must train yourself thus: (you must think), ‘ I will 
not grasp after the liquid element . . . the element of radiation . . . 

the element of motion , , , the element of space ... the element of 

consciousness and so will have no consciousness dependent on the 
element of consciousness/ This is how you must train yourself, 
householder. 

Wherefore you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you must 
think), * I will not grasp after material shape and so will have no 
consciousness dependent on material shape/ This is how you must 
train yourself, householder. Wherefore you, householder, must 
train yourself thus: (you must think), ‘ I will not grasp after feeling 
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. . . perception . . . the habitual tendencies . . , consciousness and so 

will have no consciousness dependent on consciousness/ This is 
how you must train yourself, householder. 

Wherefore you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you must 


think), 4 1 will not grasp after the plane of infinite ether and so will 
have no consciousness dependent on the plane of infinite ether/ 
This is how you must train yourself, householder. Wherefore you, 



must train yourself thus: (you must think), ‘ I wi 

not grasp after the plane of infinite consciousness . . . the plane of 
no-thing... [261] the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception 



and so will have no consciousness dependent on the plane of 
neither-perception-nor~non-perception/ This is how you must train 
yourself, householder. 

Wherefore you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you must 
think), ‘ I will not grasp after this world and so will have no con¬ 
sciousness dependent on this world/ This is how you must train 
yourself, householder. Wherefore you, householder, must train 

thus: (you must think), *1 will not grasp after a world 
beyond and so will have no consciousness dependent on a world 
beyond/ This is how you must train yourself, householder. 

Wherefore you, householder, must train yourself thus: (you must 
think), * As I will not grasp after that which is here seen, heard, 
sensed, cognised, sought after, pondered over with the mind, I will 
have no consciousness dependent on it/ This is how you must 
train yourself, householder. 

When this had been said, the householder Anathapindika cried 
and shed tears. Then the venerable Ananda spoke thus to the 
householder Anathapindika: “ Householder, are you holding on or 
are you sinking, householder V* 

“ I, revered Ananda, am not holding on, I am sinking. 1 Although 

the Teacher and monks who were developing their minds 2 visited 


yy 








m *•* 




1 It seems necessary here to omit the na of Chalmers* text. For Anatha¬ 
pindika was on the point of death and already failing or sinking. Otherwise 
one could translate, “ I am not holding on (but) I am not sinking/’ Or as. 




No, Ananda, I am holding on, I am not sinking/* But this appears to be 


against the context and against grammatical usage, for the plain negative 


U 


answer, our ” No,” is never expressed by the word na , not. 

2 manobhavaniyo bhikkhu. Cf. manobhavaniyo bhikkhu at A. iii. 317, 
Vv. 34, 13; and the same expression, in the genitive plural, at A, v. 55, 
iii. 1, which SA. iii. 249-250 explains by mana-vaddhanaka. It is possible 
that bhikkhii in the above ilf. passage should read bhikkhu , the reference 


then being to Sariputta. 
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me for a long time, I have never yet heard reasoned talk such as 
this/’ 

“ Reasoned talk such as this, householder, does not (usually) 
occur for householders clad in white. 1 It is for those that have 
gone forth, householder, that reasoned talk such as this (usually) 
occurs.” 

“ Well then, revered Sariputta, let there occur reasoned talk such 
as this for householders clad in white. There are, revered Sariputta, 
young men of family with but little dust in their eyes who, not 

hearing dhamma , are declining, but they could be learners of 
dliamma .” 2 

And when the venerable Sariputta and the venerable Ananda 
had exhorted the householder Anathapi$4ika with this exhortation, 
they rose from their seats and departed. Soon after the venerable 
Sariputta and the venerable [862] Ananda had departed, the 
householder Anathapindika at the breaking up of the body after 
dying arose in the Tusita group (of dev as). And when the night 
was far spent the young dev a? Anathapi^dika, having illumined the 
whole of the Jeta Grove with his radiant beauty, approached the 
Lord; 4 having approached and greeted the Lord, he stood at a 
respectful distance. As he was 
the young deva Anathapindika addressed the Lord in verses: 

“ This 6 friendly Jeta Grove frequented by the Order of seers, 8 
Dwelt in by the King under Dhamma, is the generator of my joy. 


standing at a respectful distance, 


the Teaching. Many 
who wanted to hear it 


taken to point to any esoteric element in the giving 
passages could be adduced to show it was open to 


especially 


100 


But 


M 


talk on eivinu was ( usually) addressed to 


talk 


not please them ? Patibhdti is a semi-tcehnical term; it might be translated 

a talk such as this is not (usually) vouchsafed (by 


here as 


vouchsafe 


monks) for householders: because it is not appropriate 


development 


a 


advanced for them to 


M 


these words form part of Brahma Sah&m 


pati’s pica to the Buddha to teach dhamma . Brahma however says that there 


satta 


ti 


young men of 


# 

family. 




was of these that Anathapindika was thinking 


devaputta may sometimes be a young or new deva , one who has 


just become a deva. 
4 MA. v. 80 savs 




Jeta 




Order 


Way, and Sariputta 


6 As at 8. i 



Sec notes at K*S. i. 46. 


6 


MA. v. 81 paraphrases “ seers,” m, by monks, bhikkhu. 
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143. AndthapindikovadastUta 


III. 262-263 


Deed, 1 knowledge, 2 and Dhamma, 3 the highest moral life 4 


By these are mortals purified, 5 not by clan nor wealth. 
Accordingly the wise man, beholding his own goal, 


Seeking Dhamma 6 judiciously, is thus purified therein. 7 
As Sariputta in wisdom, in morality and calm, 8 


So let whatever monk has gone beyond be excellent in these.” 




The Lord was appro v- 

Anathapi$$ika thought: “ The Lord 
approves of me,” and having greeted the Lord, then and there he 


Thus spoke the youn 

And the youn 


mg 




vanished keeping his right side towards him. Then the Lord 
towards the end of that night addressed the monks, saying: 

“ Monks, when this night was far spent a certain young deva , 
having illumined the whole of the Jeta Grove with his radiant 
beauty, approached me; having approached and greeted me, ho 
stood at a respectful distance. As he was standing at a respectful 


distance, this young deva addressed me in verse 



This friendly Jeta Grove . 


• ♦ 


• • » 


be excellent in these.* 


[263] Thus spoke that young deva , monks. Thinking, 4 The Lord 


approves of me/ and having greeted me, then and there lie vanished 


keeping his right side towards me. 




When this had been said, the venerable Ananda spoke thus to the 
Lord; “Now, revered sir, could that have been the young deva 
Anathapii?<Jika ? Revered sir, the householder Anathapindika had 
unwavering confidence in the venerable Sariputta.** 




1 11 


kamma is volition (striving) for the Way 


cetand as kamma see M 


A . hi. 415. 


2 


Way, maggapannd 


understanding and purpose (or thought), MA. v. 81. 

3 The dhamma belonging to concentration, samadhipakkhikadhamma . It 
therefore seems as if dhamma here, as sometimes c 
instead of citia or samddhi to represent the middle one of the three bran 
the training: sila , samddhi (or, cilia), pahnd. Or it means, as recogn 
MA, v. 81, (right) endeavour, mindfulness and concentration. 

4 “ The life of one established in moral conduct is the highest, 




Or 


MA 


5 ** 


which 


dhamma 


Way 




to MA 


81 


Way 


dhamma 


dhamma 


khandhd 


Wav, or in these four truths. MA. v. 81. 


a ** 


is the best/' MA. v. 81 
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U 


It is good, it is good, Ananda. All that could be obtained by 


reasoning, Ananda, has been obtained by you. Ananda, that young 


deva was Anathapindika, no other. 

Thus spoke the Lord, 
in what the Lord had said. 


$9 



the venerable Ananda rejoiced 


Discourse on an Exhortation to Anathapi^ika: 

The First 


144. DISCOURSE ON AN EXHORTATION 

TO CIIANNA 

(Channovadasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time 1 the Lord was staying near Rajagaha 
in the Bamboo Grove at the squirrels’ feeding place. Now at that 
time the venerable Sariputta and the venerable Cunda the Great 
and the venerable Ghanna were staying on Mount Vulture Peak. 
At that time the venerable Channa was a sick man, in pain, grievously 
ill. And the venerable Sariputta, emerging from solitary meditation 


towards evening, approached the venerable Cunda the Great; having 
approached, he spoke thus to the venerable Cunda the Great: “ Let 
us go on, reverend Cunda, and approach the venerable Channa so as 
to ask about his illness.” 2 

“ Yes, reverend sir,” the venerable Cunda the Great answered the 
venerable Sariputta in assent. Then the venerable Sariputta and 
the venerable Cunda the Great approached the venerable Channa; 
having approached, they exchanged greetings with the venerable 


Channa; [264] having conversed in a friendly and courteous way, 

As they were sitting down 




they sat down at a 

at a respectful distance, the venerable Sariputta spoke thus to the 


venerable Channa: * I hope that you, reverend Channa, are getting 

99 

better, I hope you are keeping going, I hope the painful feelings are 
lessening, not increasing, that a lessening in them is apparent, not 
an increase ?” 








iWHM UP 


■ w• in 




1 This episode is also recorded at S . iv. 55 jQf. 

2 MA . v. 82 says lie said this as attending to the sick had been praised by the 

Lord ( Vin, i. 302). 
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III. 264 


ct 


I am not getting better, reverend Sariputta, I am not keeping 


going; my grievously painful feelings 


i 


are increasing, not 


lessening; an increase in them is apparent, not a lessening. 1 will 
take a knife (to myself), I do not desire life.” 2 

“ Do not let the venerable Channa take a knife (to himself). The 
venerable Channa must go on living. We want the venerable 


Channa to go on living. If the venerable Channa has no beneficial 


foods, I will search for beneficial foods for the venerable Channa. 
If the venerable Channa has no beneficial medicines, I will search 
for beneficial medicines for the venerable Channa. If the venerable 
Channa has no suitable attendant, I will attend to the venerable 
Channa. Do not let the venerable Channa take a knife (to himself). 
The venerable Channa must go on living. We want the venerable 
Channa to go on livin 

“ Reverend Sariputta, I am not without beneficial foods, I am not 
without beneficial medicines, nor am I without a suitable attendant. 
Moreover, reverend Sariputta, for a long time have I waited on 3 the 



Teacher with satisfaction 4 (to him), not with lack of satisfaction 4 
(to him). For this, reverend Sariputta, is suitable in a disciple, 
that he should wait on the Teacher with satisfaction (to him), not 
with lack of satisfaction (to him). ‘ Channa the monk will take a 
knife (to himself) without incurring blame ’ 5 —remember this thus, 
reverend Sariputta.” 

“ We would question the venerable Channa on a particular matter 
if the venerable Channa grants us the opportunity for setting forth 
the question.” 6 

“ Ask, reverend Sariputta; having heard (you) we will know (what 
to say).” 


1 As at M . iil. 250, above, p. 310, 

2 MA. v. 82 says that as he could not endure the deadly pains and t 
taking a knife (with which to stab himself or cut this throat ?), he was 
ordinary person, puthujjana . 


parfciwm , as at if. i. 497 {M 


4 


mandpena 


• • « 


no amanapena. According to the Coinys. (e.g. A A. iii 


to 


satisfy 


anupavajjam . . . satihaw, dharissati , lit. he will take 


unblamed knife, i.e. in the karmic sense. According t 
would be anupapatfika , non-rebirthing, appalisandhika 


MA 


consciousness), SA 

births), 

* As at J/. iii. 15. 


reads an upavatlika 
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II 


Reverend Channa, do you regard the eye, visual 


the things cognisable by visual consciousness as * This is mine, this 

am I, [265] this is my self ’ ? Reverend Channa, do you regard 
the ear, auditory consciousness .. . the nose, olfactory consciousness 
. , . the tongue, gustatory consciousness . , . the body, tactile 
consciousness . . . the mind, mental consciousness, the things 
cognisable by mental consciousness as * This is mine, this am I, 
this is my self * ?” 

the 

the mind, mental 


II 


Reverend Sariputta, I regard the eye, visual 


9 


things cognisable by visual consciousness 
consciousness, the things cognisable by i 

4 This is not mine, this 


consciousness as 


am I not, this is not my self/ ” 

Reverend Channa, what do you see, what do you understand 
e is in the eye, in visual consciousness, in the things cognisable 

in the mind, in mental consciousness. 


by visual consciousness 


* # * 


the things cognisable by mental consciousness that you regard 


the eye, visual consciousness, the things cognisable by visual 
consciousness .,. the mind, mental consciousness, the things cognis¬ 


able by mental consciousness as ‘ This is not mine, this am J not 
this is not my self * V* 

“ It is because I see cessation, 1 understand that there is eessatior 
in the eye, reverend Sariputta, in visual consciousness, in the thingi 
cognisable by visual consciousness ... it is because I see cessation 
understand that there is cessation in the mind, reverend Sariputta 


in mental consciousness, in the things 



nisable by mental 


that I, reverend Sariputta, regard 


eye, visual 


the things cognisable by visual consciousness . . . the 


mind 


consciousness, [266] the things cognisable by mental 


consciousness as * T 


this am I not, this is not my 


self. 


I $> 


When this had been said, the venerable Cunda the Great spoke 
thus to the venerable Channa: 2 

“ Wherefore, reverend Channa, this teaching of the Lord should 

always be attended to: 1 For 3 him who clings there is wavering; for 
him who clings not there is no wavering; if there is no wavering 


1 nirodha, 

and waning. 



as khayavayarh, destruction 


says 



ariputta 



Channa to be at the puthujjana 


stage, was silent and neither said “ You are an average person ” nor “ You 


eankerless 


II 


spoke so as to test 


<•/ 
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III. 266 


there is impassibility; 1 if there is impassibility there is no yearning; 2 
if there is no yearning, 3 there is no coming and going ; 4 if there is no 
coming and going, there is no deceasing and uprising; if there is no 
deceasing and uprising, there is no 4 here * itself nor * yonder 9 nor 
4 in between the two.’ This is itself the end of anguish.” 

Then the venerable Sariputta and the venerable Cunda the Great, 
having exhorted the venerable Channa with this exhortation, rose 

from their seats and departed. And not long after the departure 

of the venerable Sariputta and the venerable Cunda the Great, the 
venerable Channa took a knife (to himself). 6 Then the venerable 

Sariputta a 

Lord, he sat down at a respectful distance. As he was sitting down 
at a respectful distance, the venerable Sariputta spoke thus to the 
Lord: 44 Revered sir, a knife has been taken by the venerable Channa 
to himself. What is his bourn, what his future state ?” 

44 Was it not face to face with you, Sariputta, that the monk 
Channa declared (his) blamelessness ?” 6 

44 There is, revered sir, a village of the Vajjis called Pubbajira. 7 
There are families there who were friends of the venerable Channa, 
families which sustained 8 him, families to be visited.” 9 

44 Indeed, Sariputta, these families were friends of the monk 
Channa, families who sustained him, families to be visited. As far 
as this, Sariputta, I do not say he was to be blamed. 10 But whoever, 


pproached the Lord; having approached and greeted the 


1 Of body and mind, and in respect of the obstructions, MA. v. 83. 

2 nati , as at M . i. 116. MA, v. 83, SA. ii. 372 say tanhd . 

8 I.e. for becoming, MA. v. 82 = SA. ii. 372. 

4 agatigati , some vv. 11. giving agaligati. The Comys. says 44 what is called 
4 coming,' agati , because of re-linking, what is called 4 going,' gali, because of 
decease, these are not." Cf. agati gati cuti upapatti at D . i. 162, etc. 

5 He cut his windpipe, but at that moment fell into the fear of dying. 
Knowing he was a puthujjana , he hastily applied insight and, mastering the 
sathkhard, attained arahantship and final nibbana. See K,S. iv. 33, n. 1. 

6 anupavajjatd . 7 S. iv. 60 reads Pubbavijjhana, v.l. Pubbavicira. 

8 suhajjakuldni . Suhajja would appear to be from Skrt. suhyati, to 
satisfy, gladden; rejoice; sustain, support. 

9 upavajjakuldni. Comys. explain as families to be approached or visited, 
upasarhkamitabbakvlani. According to C.P.D., s.v. anupavajja , it was 
Sariputta who mistook upavajja for upasarhkamitabba. He wondered 
whether, MA. v. 83, as Channa had these lay supporters ho would have 
attained final nibbana in the Lord's teaching. The Lord however said there 
was no gregariousness (which was not allowed to monks) between Channa and 

these families. Therefore there was no blame. 

* 

10 3a-upavajja. 
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Sariputta, lays down this body and grasps after another body, of him 
I say he is to be blamed. 1 The monk Channa did not do this ; 2 the 
monk Channa took the knife (to himself) without incurring blame.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the venerable Sariputta rejoiced 
in what the Lord had said. 


Discourse on an Exhortation to Channa: 

The Second 


145. 



ON AN EXHORTATION 

TO PUNNA 

• * 

(Puiioovadasutta) 


[267] Thus have I heard: At one time 3 the Lord was staying near 
Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. Then 


the venerable Puniia, 4 * emerging from solitary meditation towards 


evening, approached the Lord; having approached and greeted the 
Lord, he sat down at a respectful distance. As he was sitting down 

at a respectful distance, the venerable Pu^iia spoke thus to the Lord: 
“ It would be good, revered sir, if the Lord would exhort me with 
an exhortation in brief so that I, having heard dhamma from the 
Lord, might abide alone, aloof, diligent, ardent, self-resolute.” 

“ Well then, Pu^na, listen, attend carefully and I will speak.” 
Yes, revered sir,” the venerable Pu$$a answered the Lord in 


a 


assent. The Lord spoke tb us: 

“ There are, Punna, material shapes cognisable by the eye, 
agreeable, pleasant, liked, enticing, connected with sensual pleasures, 

alluring. If a monk delights in these , 6 welcomes them and persists 

in cleaving to them, then, because he delights in them, welcomes 
them and persists in cleaving to them, delight uprises in him. I say, 


1 sa-upavajja. 

2 tarn Channassa bhikkhuno n' atihi , lit. “ this was not (there was not this) 
for the monk Channa. 1 * 

3 As at S . iv. Divy . 37-39. 

4 Verses at Thag . 70. See ThagA. i. 167-169 and MA . v. 85-92. 

6 That is, in both the eye and material shapes. 
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III, 267-268 


146, PunymadoAutta 

Punna, that from the uprising of delight is the uprising of anguish. 
There are, Puirria, sounds cognisable by the ear ... smells cognisable 
by the nose ... tastes cognisable by the tongue ... touches cognisable 


by the body 


mental states cognisable by the mind 


I say, 


Puiina, that from the uprising of delight is the uprising of anguish. 


And there arc, Punna, material shapes cognisable by the eye . . . 
sounds cognisable by the ear . . . smells cognisable by the nose . . . 

tastes cognisable by the tongue . . . touches cognisable by the 
body . . . mental states cognisable by the mind, agreeable, pleasant, 
liked, connected with sensual pleasures, [268] alluring. If a monk 


does not delight in these, does not welcome them or persist in cleaving 
to them, then, because* he does not delight in them, welcome them 
or persist in cleaving to them, delight is stopped in him. I say, 


Puglia, that from the stopping of delight is the stopping of anguish. 


And in what district will you stay, Punna, now that you have been 
exhorted by me with this exhortation in brief ?” 


“ There is a district called Sunaparanta. 1 I will stay there, 
revered sir, now that I have been exhorted by the Lord witli this 
exhortation in brief.” 


it 


Punna, the people of Sunaparanta are fierce, the people of 
Sunaparanta are rough. If the people of Sunaparanta revile 2 and 
abuse you, Punna, how will it be for you there, Punna V 9 

“ If the people of Sunaparanta revile and abuse me, revered sir, 

♦ 

it will be thus for me there: I will say, * Goodly indeed are these 
people of Sunaparanta, indeed very goodly are these people of 
Sunaparanta in that they do not strike me a blow with their hands.* 
It will be thus for me here, Lord, it will be thus for me here, Well 
farer. 

“ But if the people of Sunaparnata do strike you a blow with their 
hands, Punna, how will it be for you there, Punrta V 9 

“ If the people of Sunaparanta strike me a blow with their hands, 
revered sir, it will be thus for me there: I will say, ‘ Goodly indeed 


are these people of Sunaparanta, indeed very goodly are these people 




M K 


■ > •'•*** 




MA. v. 85 says he was a dweller in Sunaparanta, and there were four 
«s there where he stayed. Two, however, were not suitable: the monastery 


was 


and night. 

2 Or. " curse.” 


Matulagiri a huge flock of birds made 


309) 


it 


Sec B.D. ii. 171, «. 3, also p. 260; also B.D. iii. 344 (Vin. 


revile ” and 


it 


as 


V, 85 
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145. Punnovadasutta 


during the same rainy season the venerable Pun$a established as 
many as five hundred lay-devotees, as many as five hundred female 
lay-devotees, and he realised the three knowledges. Then after 
a time the venerable Punna attained final nibbana. 1 

A number of monks approached the Lord; having approached and 
greeted the Lord, they sat down at a respectful distance. As they 
were sitting down at a respectful distance, these monks spoke thus 

man of family 2 named 
Punna who was exhorted by the Lord with an exhortation in brief, 
has died. What is his bourn, what his future state V 9 

“ Clever, monks, was Punna the young man of family; he followed 


to the Lord: “ Revered sir, that [270] youn 



after dhamma according to the various parts of dhamma ; and he did 
not annoy me with questionings about dhamma . Pu$na the young 
man of family has gained final nibbana, monks/* 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse on an Exhortation to Punna: 

The Third 


146. DISCOURSE ON AN EXHORTATION 

FROM NANDAKA 

(Nandakovadasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 
in the Jeta drove in Anathapindika’s monastery. Then Mahapaja- 
patl the Gotamid with as many as five hundred nuns approached 
the Lord; having approached and greeted the Lord, she stood at a 

respectful distance. As she was standing at a respectful distance, 
Mahapajapati the Gotamid spoke thus to the Lord: “ Revered sir, 




MA . v. 92 savs he attained final 


has 


reverenced 


week and then, having collected sweet scented sticks 


cremated 


remains 


to 


know why Punna is here referred to as kulapvita. It is perhaps 
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An Exhortation from Nandaka 
let the Lord exhort the nuns; revered sir, let the Lord instruct the 

nuns; revered sir, let the Lord make a talk on dham?na for the nuns.” 

Now at that time the monks who were elders used to exhort the 
nuns in turn; but the venerable Nandaka 1 did not want to exhort 
the nuns in (his) turn. 2 So the Lord addressed the venerable 
Ananda, saying: “ Ananda, whose turn is it today to exhort the 
nuns by turn V* 

“ It is Nandaka’s turn, revered sir, to exhort the nuns by turn; 
but this venerable Nandaka, revered sir, does not want to exhort 


« 


the nuns in (his) turn.” Then the Lord addressed the venerable 
Nandaka, saying: 

Exhort the nuns, Nandaka; instruct the nuns, Nandaka; do 
you, brahman, 3 make a talk on dhamma for the nuns.” 

“ Yes, revered sir,” [271] answered the venerable Nandaka in 
assent to the Lord. He dressed in the early morning and, taking 
his bowl and robe, entered Savatth! for almsfood. When he had 
walked for almsfood in Savatthi, on returning from the alms-gather¬ 
ing after the meal he approached the King’s Monastery 4 * without a 
companion. 6 Those nuns saw the venerable Nandaka coming in the 
distance, and on seeing him they made ready a seat and set out 
water for (washing) the feet. The venerable Nandaka sat down 
on the seat made ready and as he was sitting down he washed his 
feet. And when those nuns had greeted the venerable Nandaka 
they sat down at a respectful distance. The venerable Nandaka 
spoke thus to those nuns as they were sitting down at a respectful 

distance: 

Those 


Sisters, there will be a talk by way of putting questions 


who understand (each question) should say 


We understand 




those who do not understand should say: * We do not understand 


1 At A. i. 25 ho is called foremost of those who exhort nuns. Verses at 
Thag. 270-282. MA . v. 03-94 says that in a former life he had been head of 

500 slaves and Mfthapajilpatf of 500 women slaves, and they were husband 

and wife. In this life the women were born as her companions and went forth 
with her. 

2 This was because in a previous birth he had been a king and they his 
concubines. He feared that anyone with recollection of former 44 habitations ’* 
would know this, and accuse him of wanting to see his former companions again. 

3 A term of high regard. The Buddha knew that only Nandaka could; 
liberate the nuns. 

4 Raj aka ram a, built by Pasenadi to the south of the city, corresponding to 

the Thuparama (at Anuradhapura), MA. v. 96. See Jd. ii. 16 and D.P.P.N. 

6 attaduliya , with oneself for companion, *.e. alone; see C.P.D . 
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146. Nandakovddasutta 


III. 271-273 


But if anyone has any doubt or perplexity I should be questioned 


about it thus: * How is this, revered 
that' 


What is the meaning of 


9 99 


“ So far, revered sir, we are pleased and satisfied with the master 


Nandaka in that the master Nandaka invites us. 


99 


<< 


What do you think about this, sisters ? Is the eye permanent 


99 


or impermanent ?” 

11 Impermanent, revered, sir.” 

“ But is what is impermanent, anguish or happiness ? 

“ Anguish, revered sir.” 

“ Is it right to regard that which is impermanent, anguish and 


liable to alteration as, c This is mine, this am I, this is my self ’ ? 


99 


“ No, revered sir.” 

“ What do you think about this, sisters ? Is the ear . . . the nose 
. . .the tongue . . . the body . . . the mind permanent or imper¬ 
manent ? ... Is it right to [272] regard that which is impermanent, 
anguish and liable to alteration as ‘ This is mine, this am I, this is 
my self 9 V 9 

“ No, revered sir. What is the reason for this ? Already, 
revered sir, by means of perfect intuitive wisdom it has been well 
seen by us as it really is that ‘ These six internal sense-fields are 

impermanent.’ ” 

“ It is good, sisters, it is good. For it is thus, sisters, that by 
means of perfect intuitive wisdom this is seen by an ariyan disciple 
as it really is. What do you think about this, sisters ? Are material 

shapes . .. sounds . .. smells . .. tastes . . . touches ,.. mental states 
permanent or impermanent ? ... Is it right to regard that which is 
impermanent, anguish and liable to alteration as ‘ This is mine, this 
am I, this is my self ’ ?” 

“ No, revered sir. What is the reason for this ? Already, revered 
sir, by means of perfect intuitive wisdom it has been well seen by us 
as it really is that ‘ These six external sense-fields are impermanent.’ ” 

“It is good, sisters, it is good. For it is thus, sisters, that by 
means of perfect intuitive wisdom this is seen by an ariyan disciple 
as it really is. What do you think about this, sisters ? Is visual 
consciousness . . . [273] . . . auditory consciousness . . . olfactory 
consciousness . . . gustatory consciousness . . . tactile consciousness 
. . . mental consciousness permanent or impermanent ?” 

“ Impermanent, revered sir.” 

“ But is what is impermanent, anguish or happiness ?” 

“ Anguish, revered sir.” 
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“ Is it right to regard that which is impermanent, anguish and 


liable to alteration as 4 This is mine, this am I, this is my self* ?” 

44 No, revered sir. What is the reason for this ? Already, revered 
sir, by means of perfect intuitive wisdom it has been well seen by us 
as it really is that 4 These six classes of consciousness are im- 



I M 


44 It is good, sisters, it is good. For it is thus, sisters, that by 
means of perfect intuitive wisdom this is seen by an ariyan disciple 
as it really is. It is, sisters, like the oil for lighting an oil-lamp which 
is impermanent and liable to alteration, and like the wick which is 
impermanent and liable to alteration, and like the flame which is 
impermanent and liable to alteration, and like the light which is 
impermanent and liable to alteration. If anyone, sisters, were to 
speak thus; 4 The oil for lighting this oil-lamp is impermanent and 
liable to alteration, and the wick . . . and the flame is impermanent 
and liable to alteration, but that which is the light—that is per¬ 
manent, lasting, eternal, not liable to alteration/ speaking thus, 
sisters, would he be speaking rightly ?” 

44 No, revered sir. What is the reason for tliis ? It is, revered 
sir, that if the oil for lighting this oil-lamp be impermanent and 
liable to alteration, and if the wick . . . and if the flame be imper¬ 


manent and liable to alteration, all the more is the light impermanent 
and liable to alteration.” 

“ Even so, sisters, if anyone should speak thus: 4 These six internal 
sense-fields are impermanent and liable to alteration, but whatever 
pleasure or pain or neither pain nor pleasure I experience as a result 
of these six internal sense-fields—that is permanent, lasting, eternal, 
not liable to alteration,* speaking this, sisters, would he be speaking 

rightly V 9 

“ No, revered sir. What is the reason for this 1 As a result of 
this or that condition, revered sir, these or those feelings arise. 

From the stopping of this or that condition these or those feel¬ 

ings are 

44 It is good, sisters, it is good. For it is thus, sisters, that by 
means of perfect intuitive wisdom this is seen by an ariyan disciple 
as it really is. It is, sisters, like the roots of a great, stable and pithy 
tree . . . like the trunk . . . the branches and foliage which are im¬ 
permanent and liable to alteration, and like the shade which is 
impermanent and liable to alteration. If anyone, sisters, were to 




speak thus: 4 The roots 


• * • 


the trunk . , . the branches and foliage 


of this great, stable and pithy tree are impermanent and liable to 
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alteration, but that which is its shade—that is permanent, lasting, 
eternal, not liable to alteration/ speaking thus, sisters, would he be 
speaking rightly ?” 

“ No, revered sir. What is the reason for this ? It is, revered 
sir, that if the roots . . . the trunk . . . the foliage and branches of 
this great, stable and pithy tree are impermanent and liable to altera¬ 
tion, all the more is the shade impermanent and liable to alteration/* 

"Even so, sisters, if anyone should speak thus! ‘These six 

external sense-fields are impermanent and liable to alteration, but 
whatever pleasure or pain or neither pain nor pleasure I experience 
as a result of these six external sense-fields—that is permanent, 
lasting, eternal, not liable to alteration/ speaking thus, sisters, 
would he be speaking rightly ?” 

“ No, revered sir. What is the reason for this ? As a result of 
this or that condition, revered sir, these or those feelings arise. 
From the stopping of this or that condition these or those feelings 
are stopped/* 

“ It is good, sisters, it is good. For it is thus, sisters, that by 

an ariyan disciple 
as it really is. It is, sisters, as if a clever cattle-butcher or cattle- 
butcher's apprentice, having killed a cow, should dissect the cow 

with a butcher’s sharp knife without spoiling the flesh within, 
without spoiling the outer hide, and with the butcher’s sharp knife 
should cut, should cut around, should cut all around whatever 


means of perfect intuitive wisdom this is seen by 


tendons, sinews and ligaments there are there within; [276] and 
having cut, cut around, cut all around and removed the outer hide 
and, having clothed that cow in that self-same hide again, should 
then speak thus: ‘ This cow is conjoined with this hide as before.* 
Speaking thus, sisters, would he be speaking rightly ?” 

u No, revered sir. What is the reason for this ? Although, 
revered sir, that clever cattle-butcher or cattle-butcher’s apprentice, 
having killed a cow . . . having clothed that cow in that self-same 
hide again, might then speak thus: ‘ This cow is conjoined with this 
hide as before,* yet that cow is not conjoined with that hide.” 

“ I have made this simile for you, sisters, so as to illustrate the 
meaning. This is the meaning here: ‘ the flesh within/ sisters, is a 
synonym for the six internal sense-fields. ‘ The outer hide,’ sisters, 
is a synonym for the six external sense-fields. ‘The tendons, 


sinews and ligaments within,’ sisters, is a synonym for delight and 
attachment. ‘ The butcher’s sharp knife,’ sisters, is a synonym 
for the ariyan intuitive wisdom, the ariyan intuitive wisdom by which 
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one cuts, cuts around and cuts all around the inner defilements, 
the inner fetters and the inner bonds. 

There are, sisters, these seven links in awakening 1 from the develop¬ 
ment and making much of which a monk, by the destruction of the 
cankers, having here and now realised by his own super-knowledge 
the freedom of mind and the freedom through intuitive wisdom that 
are cankerless, entering on them abides therein. What are the 
seven ? Herein, sisters, a monk develops the link in awakening 
that is mindfulness and is dependent on aloofness, dependent on 
detachment, dependent on cessation, ending in abandoning; he 
develops the link in awakening that is investigation into things 
. . . that is energy . . . that is rapture . . . that is impassibility . . . 
that is concentration ... he develops the link in awakening that is 
equanimity and is dependent on aloofness, dependent on detach¬ 
ment, dependent on cessation, ending in abandoning. These, 
sisters, are the seven links in awakening from the development 
and making much of which a monk . . . entering on them abides 

therein.” 

[270] Then the venerable Nandaka, having exhorted the nuns 
with this exhortation, dismissed them, saying: “ Go, sisters, it is 
time.” 


Then these nuns, having rejoiced in what the venerable Nandaka 
had said and having given thanks, rose from their seats, greeted 
the venerable Nandaka keeping their right sides towards him, and 
approached the Lord; having approached and greeted the Lord, 


they stood at a respectful 


The Lord spoke thus 


nuns as they were standing at a respectful distance 


it 


Go 


time.” Then these nuns, having greeted the Lord, departed keeping 
their right sides towards him. Not long after these nuns had de¬ 
parted the Lord addressed the monks, saying: 

“ Monks, as on an Observance day, a fourteenth, there is neither 
doubt nor perplexity among the populace as to whether the moon 

is not full 2 or whether the moon is full, for the moon is then not full, 

even so, monks, although these nuns were delighted with Nandaka *s 
teaching on dhamma , their aspirations were not fulfilled/* 

Then the Lord addressed the venerable Nandaka, saying: “ Well 


Not long after these nuns had de 


1 As at M. iii. 88. They are spoken of here according to MA, v. 96-97 

because wisdom alone, without the seven links in awakening, is unable to cut 
off the defilements. 

2 uno chando , i.e. one day less than full; the fifteenth being the day of the 
full moon. 
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then, Nandaka, you may exhort these nuns with this same exhorta¬ 


tion again tomorrow. 



>1 


a 


Yes, revered sir,” the venerable Nandaka answered the Lord in 


assent. 


Then the venerable Nandaka dressed in the early morning towards 


the end of that night and, taking his bowl and robe, entered Savatthi 


for almsfood ... (as above , p, 323 to p . 327).., [277]... “ Go, nuns, 
it is time.” Not long after these nuns had departed the Lord 

addressed the monks, saying: 

" Monks, as on an Observance day, a fifteenth, there is neither 
doubt nor perplexity among the populace as to whether the moon 
is not full or whether the moon is full, for the moon is then quite 
full, even so, monks, these nuns were delighted with Nai id aka’s 
teaching on dhamma and their aspirations were fulfilled. She who 
is the last nun 1 of these five hundred nuns is a stream-attainer, not 
liable to the Downfall; she is assured, bound for self-a wakening.” 


Thus spoke the Lord, Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 


Discourse on an Exhortation from Nandaka 

The Fourth 


147. LESSER DISCOURSE ON AN EXHORTATION 

TO RAHULA 


(Cujarahulovadasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time 2 the Lord was staying near Savatthi 

in the Jeta Grove in Anathapi^ika’s monastery. Then as the 
Lord was in solitary meditation a reasoning arose in his mind thus: 

that bring freedom to 


“ Mature now in Rahula are the things 3 


1 The last of all in so far as excellent qualities, guna , are concerned is a 
stream-attainer; the others are once-returners, non-returners and those whose 
cankers are destroyed, MA. v. 97. 

2 This Discourse also occurs at S. iv. 105-107. 

3 dhamma . Fifteen of them, i.e. the five indriyas, beginning with saddhd 9 
are each purified in three ways; or five faculties of perception, MA, v. 
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maturity 


i 


Suppose I were to train Rahula further in the destruc¬ 


tion of the cankers ?” And having dressed in the early morning the 


Lord, taking his bowl and robe, entered Savatthi for almsfood. 
When he had walked in Savatthi for almsfood, on returning from 
the alms-gathering after the meal he addressed the venerable 
Rahula, saying: “ Take your piece of cloth for sitting on, 2 Rahula; 

f* 


we will go to the Blind Men’s Grove 3 [278] for the day-sojourn. 


“ Yes, revered sir,” answered the venerable Rahula in assent to 
the Lord and, taking liis piece of cloth for sitting on, he followed 

closely after the Lord. Now at that time various thousands of 
devas were following the Lord, thinking: “ Today the Lord will 
train the venerable Rahula further in the destruction of the cankers.” 
Then the Lord plunged into the Blind Men’s Grove and sat down on 

a seat made ready at the root of a tree. And the venerable Rahula, 
having greeted the Lord, sat down at a respectful distance. The 
Lord spoke thus to the venerable Rahula as he was sitting down at a 
respectful distance: 

“ What do you think about this, Rahula 1 Is the eye . . . are 


material shapes ... is visual consciousness , . . 



. . . is impact 


on the eye permanent or impermanent ? ... Is the ear . . . the nose 
. . . the tongue . . . the body . . . the mind . . . are mental states . . . 
is mental consciousness ... is impact on the mind permanent or im¬ 


permanent ? 


n 


it 


it 


Impermanent, revered sir,” 

But is what is impermanent, anguish or happiness ? 


>1 


it 






Anguish, revered sir. 

“ But is it right to regard that which is impermanent, anguish, 
liable to alteration as, ‘ This is mine, that am I, this is my self * ? 

“ No, revered sir.” 

“ What do you think about this, Rahula ? Is that which arises 
as feeling, perception, the habitual tendencies, consciousness because 
of impact on the eye . . . the ear , . . the nose . . . the tongue . . . 


the body ... the mind permanent or impermanent ? 


>> 


“ Impermanent, revered sir.” 

“ But is what is impermanent, anguish or happiness V* 
“ Anguish, revered sir.” 




- 'V** ♦ *- 




vimuttiparipdeaniya. Mentioned at MA. iii. 120. These two sentences 
quoted at DA. 60. The text should at least have a hyphen between 

~ paripacaniyd 


** V 

2 nMdana , defined at Vin. iii. 232; see B.D. ii. 87, n. 2. 


Andhavana. See B.D . ii. 30, «. 3. 
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X 

“ And is it right to regard that which is impermanent, anguish, 

iable to alteration as, 4 This is mine, this am I, this is my self ’ ?” 
No, revered sir.” 

Seeing thus, Rahula, the instructed disciple of the ariyans turns 


U 


a 


away from the eye, he turns away from material shapes, he turns 
away from visual consciousness, he turns away from impact on the 
eye; and likewise he turns away from that which arises because of 

impact on the eye as feeling, 



the habitual tendencies 
consciousness. He turns away from the ear, he turns away from 
sounds; he turns away from the nose, he turns away from smells; 
he turns away from the tongue, he turns away from tastes; he turns 
away from the body, he turns away from touches; he turns away 
from the mind, he turns away from mental states, he turns away 
from mental consciousness, he turns away from impact on the mind; 
and likewise he turns away from that which [280] arises because of 
impact on the mind as feeling, perception, the habitual tendencies, 
consciousness. In turning away he is dispassionate; by dispassion 
he is freed; in freedom is the knowledge that he is freed, and he 
comprehends: Destroyed is birth, brought to a close the Brahma- 


faring, done is what was to be done, there is no more of being such 


or so. 




Thus spoke the Lord. The venerable Rahula rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. While this exposition was being given the 
venerable Rahula’s mind was freed from the cankers without grasp- 
, And to those various thousands of devas there arose the dust¬ 
less, stainless vision of dhamma 1 that, ‘ whatever is 


m 




to uprising 


all that is liable to stopping . 9 


Lesser Discourse on an Exhortation to Rahula 

The Fifth 




«*» 




MA» v. 99 states that in the Exhortation to Upali and the Dighanakha 


ans the first Way; in the Brahmdyu Suita thi 
Ways and the four fruits are to be understood 


f 


but 


devas were t 
whose cankers were destroyed 






J 48. DISCOURSE ON THE SIX SIXES 

(Chachakkasutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 
in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s monastery. While he was 
there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” “ Revered 


Revered 


One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 
thus: 


“ I will teach you dliamma , monks, lovely in the beginning, lovely 
in the middle, lovely at the ending. With the spirit and the letter 
I will proclaim to you the Brahma-faring, utterly complete, quite 
purified, that is to say the Six Sixes. Listen to it, attend carefully 
and I will speak.” 

“ Yes, revered sir,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. 
The Lord spoke thus: 

“ Six internal sense-fields are to be understood, six external sense- 
fields are to be understood, six classes of consciousness are to be 
understood, six classes of sensory impingement are to be understood, 
six classes of feeling are to be understood, six classes of craving are 
to be understood. 

When it is said, * Six internal sense-fields are to be understood ’ 
in reference to what is it said ? It is in reference to the sense-field 
of eye, the sense-field of ear, the sense-field of nose, the sense-field 

of tongue, the sense-field of body, the sense-field of mind. When it is 
said, * Six internal sense-fields are to be understood 9 it is said in 
reference to this. This is the first Six. 

[281] When it is said, * Six external sense-fields are to be under¬ 
stood/ in reference to what is it said ? It is in reference to the 
sense-field of material shapes, the sense-field of sounds, the sense- 

field of smells, the sense-field of tastes, the sense-field of touches, 

the sense-field of mental states. When it is said, * Six external 
sense-fields are to be understood,’ it is said in reference to this. 

This is the second Six. 


When it is said, ‘ Six classes of consciousness are to be under¬ 
stood/ in reference to what is it said ? It is in reference to the visual 
consciousness that arises because of eye and material shapes; the 

auditory consciousness that arises because of ear and sounds; the 
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olfactory consciousness that arises because of nose and smells; the 
gustatory consciousness that arises because of tongue and tastes; 

the bodily consciousness that arises because of body and touches; 

the mental consciousness that arises because of mind and mental 

states. When it is said, * Six classes of consciousness are to be 
understood/ it is said in reference to this. This is the third Six. 
When it is said, ‘ Six classes of (sense-)impingement arc to be 

understood/ in reference to what is it said ? It is in reference to 
the visual consciousness that arises because of eye and material 
shapes—the meeting of the three is sensory impingement; 1 the 
auditory consciousness that arises because of ear and sounds—the 
meeting of the three is sensory impingement; the olfactory conscious¬ 
ness that arises because of nose and smells—the meeting of the three 
is sensory impingement; the gustatory consciousness that arises 
because of tongue and tastes—the meeting of the three is sensory 
impingement; the bodily consciousness that arises because of body 
and touches—the meeting of the three is sensory impingement; 
the mental consciousness that arises because of mind and mental 

states—the meeting of the three is sensory impingement. When it 

is said, ‘ Six classes of sensory impingement are to be understood/ 
it is said in reference to this. This is the fourth Six. 

When it is said, ‘ Six classes of feeling are to be understood/ in 
reference to what is it said ? It is in reference to the visual con- 
sciousness that arises because of eye and material shapes—the meet¬ 
ing of the three is sensory impingement; conditioned by sensory 
impingement is feeling; the auditory consciousness that arises 
because of ear and sounds . . . the olfactory consciousness that arises 
because of nose and smells ... the gustatory consciousness that arises 
because of tongue and tastes . . . the bodily consciousness that arises 


because of body and touches 


the mental consciousness that 


arises because of mind and mental states—the meeting of the three 
is sensory impingement; conditioned by sensory impingement is 
feeling. When it is said,‘ Six classes of feeling are to be understood/ 
it is [282] said in reference to this. This is the fifth Six. 

When it is said, ‘ Six classes of craving are to be understood/ in 
reference to what is it said ? It is in reference to the visual con¬ 
sciousness that arises because of eye and material shapes—the meet¬ 
ing of the three is sensory impingement, conditioned by sensory 
impingement is feeling, conditioned by feeling is craving; the 


1 Cf. M. i. Ill 
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auditory consciousness that arises because of ear and sounds . . . 
the olfactory consciousness that arises because of nose and smells 

. . . the gustatory consciousness that arises because of tongue and 
tastes . . . the bodily consciousness that arises because of body 
and touches . . . the mental consciousness that arises because of 
mind and mental states—the meeting of the three is sensory im¬ 
pingement, conditioned by sensory impingement is feeling, con¬ 
ditioned by feeling is craving. When it is said, 4 Six classes of 
craving arc to be understood/ it is said in reference to this. This 

is the sixth Six. 

If anyone should say, 4 Eye is self/ that is not fitting. 1 For the 
arising of the eye is to be seen and its decaying. Since its arising and 
decaying are to be seen one would thus be brought to the stage of 
saying: 4 Self arises in me and passes away.’ 2 Therefore if anyone 
should say, 4 Eye is self/ that is not fitting; in this way eye is not-self. 
If anyone should say, 4 Material shapes are self ’ . . . ‘ Visual con¬ 
sciousness is self ’ . . . 4 Impact on the eye is self ’ . . . 4 Feeling is . 
self 5 [283] . . . therefore if anyone should say, 4 Feeling is self/ that 

is not fitting; in this way eye is not-self, material shapes are not-self, 
visual consciousness is not-self, impact on the eye is not-self, feeling 
is not-self. If anyone should say, 4 Craving is self ’ that is not fitting. 
For the arising of craving is to be seen and its decaying. Since its 
arising and decaying are to be seen one would thus be brought to 
the stage of saying: 4 Self arises in me and passes away/ Therefore 
if anyone should say, 4 Craving is self/ that is not fitting; in this way 
eye is not-self, material shapes are not-self, visual consciousness is 
not-self, impact on the eye is not-self, feeling is not-self, craving is 
not-self. If anyone should say, 4 Ear is self * . . . 4 Nose is self 9 . . . 

4 Tongue is self * ... 4 Body is self * . . . 4 Mind is self* . . . 4 Mental 
states are self ’ . . . 4 Mental consciousness is self * ... 4 Impact on 
the mind is self/ that is not fitting ... in this way mind is not-self, 
mental states are not-self, mental consciousness is not-self, impact 

on the mind is not-self. If anyone should say, ‘ Feeling is self,’ 

that is not fitting. For the arising of feeling is to be seen and its 
decaying. Since [284] its arising and decaying are to be seen one 
would thus be brought to the stage of saying: 4 Self arises in me and ‘ 
passes away/ Therefore if anyone should say, 4 Feeling is self/ 
that is not fitting; in this way mind is not-self, mental states are not- 


1 na uppajjati, glossed as na yujjati at MA. v. 100. 

2 veli t glossed as vigacchati nirujjhati at MA. v. 100. 
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self, mental consciousness is not-self, impact on the mind is not-self, 
feeling is not-self. If anyone should say, 4 Craving is self,’ that is 
not fitting. For the arising of craving is to be seen and ... Therefore 
if anyone should say, * Craving is self/ that is not fitting; in this way 
mind is not-self, mental states arc not-self, mental consciousness is 
not-self, impact on the mind is not-self, feeling is not-self, craving is 

not-self. 

But this, monks, is the course leading to the arising of 1 own body ’; 
one says with regard to eye . . . material shapes .. . visual conscious¬ 


ness 


. impact on the eye . . . feeling . . . craving 


• • 


ear 


• • 


nose 


... tongue ,.. body... mind ... mental states ... mental conscious- 

. . . impact on the mind . . . feeling . . . craving that 4 This is 


ness 


mine, this am I, this is my self/ 

And this, monks, is the course leading to the stopping of 4 own 
body 9 : one says with regard to eye . . . material shapes . . . visual 
consciousness . . . impact on the eye . . . feeling . . . craving . . . ear 
. . . nose . .. tongue .. . body . . . mind . . . mental states . . . mental 
consciousness . . . impact on the mind . . . feeling [285] . . . craving 
that 4 This is not mine, this am I not, this is not my self.’ 

Monks, visual consciousness arises because of eye and material 
shapes, the meeting of the three is sensory impingement; an experi¬ 
ence arises conditioned by sensory impingement that is pleasant or 
painful or neither painful nor pleasant. He, being impinged on by 
a pleasant feeling, delights, rejoices and persists in cleaving to it; 
a tendency to attachment is latent in him. 1 Being impinged on by 
a painful feeling, he grieves, mourns, laments, beats his breast and 
falls into disillusion; a tendency to repugnance is latent in him. 
Being impinged on by a feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant, 
he does not comprehend the origin nor the going down nor the 
satisfaction nor the peril of that feeling nor the escape from it as 
it really is; a tendency to ignorance is latent in him. That he, monks, 
not getting rid of the tendency to attachment to a pleasant feeling, 
not driving out the tendency to repugnance for a painful feeling, 
not rooting o ut the tendency to ignorance concerning a feeling that 
is neither painful nor pleasant, not getting rid of ignorance, not 
making knowledge arise, should here and now be an end-maker of 
anguish—this situation does not exist. 

Monks, auditory consciousness arises because of ear and sounds 
. . . mental consciousness arises because of mind and mental states, 


repugnance and ignorance, c/. M . i. 303 f, 
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the meeting of the three is sensory impingement; an experience 


arises 


(as above) 


not getting rid of ignorance, not making 


knowledge arise, should here and now be an end-maker of anguish 
this situation does not exist. 

[286] Monks, visual consciousness arises because of eye and 

material shapes .. . auditory consciousness arises because of ear and 

sounds . . . olfactory consciousness arises because of nose and smells 

. . . gustatory consciousness arises because of tongue and tastes . . . 

bodily consciousness arises because of body and touches . . . mental 

consciousness arises because of mind and mental state; the meeting 
of the three is sensory impingement; an experience arises conditioned 

by sensory impingement that is pleasant or painful or neither pleasant 

nor painful. He, being impinged on by a pleasant feeling, does not 

delight, rejoice or persist in cleaving to it; a tendency to attachment 


is not latent in him. Being impinged on by a painful feeling, he 


does not grieve, mourn, lament, beat his breast or fall into disillusion; 
a tendency to repugnance is not latent in him. Being impinged on 


by a feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant, he comprehends the 
origin and the going down and the satisfaction and the peril of that 
feeling and the escape as it really is, a tendency to ignorance is not 


latent in him. That he, monks, by getting rid of any tendency to 


attachment to a pleasant feeling, by driving out any tendency to 
repugnance for a painful feeling, by rooting out any tendency to 
ignorance concerning a feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant, 
by getting rid of ignorance, by making knowledge arise, should here 
and now be an end-maker of anguish—this situation exists. 

Seeing this thus, monks, the instructed disciple of the ariyans 
turns away from eye, turns away from material shapes, turns away 
from visual consciousness, turns away from impact on the eye, turns 
away from feeling, turns away from craving. He turns away from 
ear, he turns away from sounds . . . 


turns away from smells 

away from tastes , . . 


... He turns away from nose, he 
He turns away from tongue, he turns 
He turns away from body, he turns away 

from touches ... He turns away from mind, he turns away from 
mental states, he turns away from mental consciousness, he turns 
away from impact on the mind, he turns away from feeling, he turns 
away from craving. Turning away [287] he is dispassionate; by 
dispassion he is freed; in freedom is the knowledge that he is freed, 
and he comprehends; Destroyed is birth, brought to a close the 
Brahma-faring, done is what was to be done, there is no more of 
being such or so.” 
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Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. And while this exposition was being given the 


minds of as many as sixty monks were freed from the cankers with¬ 
out grasping. 1 


Discourse on the Six Sixes; 

The Sixth 


149. 



PERTAINING TO THE 


GREAT SIXFOLD 



Mahasajayatanikasutta) 2 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Savatthi 
in the Jeta Grove in AnathapimJika’s monastery. While he was 



there the Lord addressed the monks, saying: “ Monks.” “ 

One,” these monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke 
thus: “ I will teach you, monks, the great sixfold (sense-)field. 


Listen to it, attend carefully and I will speak.” “Yes, revered sir,” 
the monks answered the Lord in assent. The Lord spoke thus: 

Monks, (anyone) not knowing, not seeing eye as it really is, 
not knowing, not seeing material shapes . . . visual consciousness 


U 


• • * 


impact on the eye as it really is, and not knowing, not seeing as 


it really is the experience, whether 



painful or neither 


painful nor pleasant, that arises conditioned by impact on the eye, 
is attached to the eye, is attached to material shapes, is attached to 




1 MA. v. 101 says that besides the sixty monks who became arahants when 
the Buddha first gave this Discourse, on each occasion of its preaching by 


Sariputta or Moggallana or eighty of the great Elders a like number attained 



arahantship. Later, each time Maliyadeva, an Elder (see Mhvs, p. 
preached it at sixty different places in Ceylon, sixty monks attained arahant¬ 
ship. Once, after it had been preached by Tipitaka-Culanaga, a thousand 
monks did so. 

2 Some MSS. read Salayatanavibharigasutta, Discourse on the Analysis of 


the Sixfold Sense-field, but this is the title of M, Sta 
Cula-Sutta of this name, and maka with 


No. 137; there is no 
as found in the first 


paragraph above, appears to refer to the subject-matter rather than to 
Discourse itself, as in Sta. No. 136. 
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visual consciousness, is attached to impact on the eye; and as for 
that experience, whether pleasant, painful or neither painful nor 
pleasant, that arises conditioned by impact on the eye—to that too 
is he attached. While he, observing the satisfaction, is attached, 


bound and infatuated, the five groups of grasping go on to future 


accumulation. 1 And his craving, which is connected with again- 
becoming, accompanied by attachment and delight, finding its 


pleasure here and there, increases in him. And his physical 
anxieties increase, [888] and mental anxieties increase, and physical 

torments increase, and mental torments increase, and physical 

fevers increase, and mental fevers increase. He experiences anguish 
of body and anguish of mind. 

Monks, (anyone) not knowing, not seeing ear as it really is . . . 
nose , . . tongue . . . body . . . mind as it really is, not knowing, not 
seeing mental states as they really are, not knowing, not seeing 
mental consciousness as it really is, not knowing, not seeing impact 


on the mind as it really is and not knowing, not seeing as it really is 


the experience . . . (as above) . . . and mental fevers increase. He 
experiences anguish of body and anguish of mind. 

But (anyone), monks, knowing and seeing eye as it really is, 
knowing and seeing material shapes , . . visual consciousness . . . 

impact on the eye as it really is, and knowing, seeing as it really is 
the experience, whether pleasant, painful or neither painful nor 

pleasant, that arises conditioned by impact on the eye, is not at¬ 
tached to the eye nor to material shapes nor to visual consciousness 
nor to impact on the eye; and that experience, whether pleasant or 
painful or neither painful nor pleasant, that arises conditioned by 
impact on the eye—neither to that is he attached. While he, 
observing the peril, is not attached, bound or infatuated, the five 
groups of grasping go on to future diminution, 2 And his craving, 
which is connected with again-becoming, accompanied by attach¬ 
ment and delight, finding its pleasure here and there, decreases in 

him. And his physical anxieties decrease, and mental anxieties 


decrease, and bodily torments 


and mental torments 


and 

He 


bodily fevers decrease, [289] and mental fevers decrease, 
experiences happiness of body and happiness of mind. 

Whatever is the view of what really is, that is for him right view; 3 






1 

2 


upacaya , piling up, conservation—karmic in nature. 
apacaya , falling away. 


3 MA. v. 104 says that the sophist, vitaridavadin , taking his stand on this 
Discourse, holds that the transcendental Way is fivefold. 
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states nor to mental consciousness nor to impact on the mind; and 
that experience, whether pleasant or painful or neither painful nor 
pleasant, that arises conditioned by impact on the mind—neither is 
he attached to that. . . and his mental fevers decrease. He experi¬ 
ences happiness of body and happiness of mind. 

Whatever is the view of what really is, that is for him right view 
. . . And his past acts of body, acts of speech and mode of livelihood 
have been well purified. So does this ariyan eightfold Way go on to 
development and fulfilment for him . . . And what, monks, are the 

things that should be realised by superknowledge ? Knowledge 
and freedom—these are the things that should be realised by 
superknowledge . 9 9 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, these monks rejoiced in what 
the Lord had said. 

Discourse pertaining to the Great Sixfold (Sense-)Field: 

The Seventh 


150. DISCOURSE TO THE PEOPLE OF 

NAGARAVINDA 

(Nagaravindeyyasutta) 

Thus have I heard: At one time, the Lord, walking on tour among 
the Kosalans together with a large Order of monks, arrived at the 

9 

brahman village of the Kosalans called Nagaravinda. The brahman 
householders of Nagaravinda heard it said that “ Indeed, the recluse 
Gotama, gone forth from the Sakyan clan, and walking on tour 

among the Kosalans together with a large Order of monks, [881] has 

arrived at Nagaravinda. A lovely reputation concerning the recluse 
Gotama has gone abroad thus: He is indeed the Lord, perfected one 
.. . It is good to see perfected ones such as this.” Then the brahman 

householders of Nagaravinda approached the Lord; having 

approached him, some exchanged greetings with the Lord and having 
conversed in a friendly and courteous way, they sat down at a 
respectful distance; some, having saluted the Lord with joined 
palms, sat down at a respectful distance; some, having informed 
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the Lord of their names and clans, sat down at a respectful dist 
some, becoming silent, sat down at a respectful distance. 


The 


Lord spoke thus to the brahman householders of Nagaravinda as 
they were sitting down at a respectful distance: 

“ If, householders, wanderers belonging to other sects should 
question you thus: c Householders, what kind of recluses and brah¬ 
mans should not be revered, reverenced, esteemed or honoured V 

you, householders, being questioned thus, could answer thus: 
4 Those recluses and brahmans who are not devoid of attachment, 
not devoid of aversion, not devoid of confusion in regard to material 
shapes cognisable by the eye, whose minds are not inwardly tranquil¬ 
lised, who fare along now evenly, now unevenly 1 in body, speech 
and thought—recluses and brahmans such as these are not to be 
revered, reverenced, esteemed or honoured. What is the reason 
for this ? It is that while 2 we, who are not devoid of attachment, 
not devoid of aversion, not devoid of confusion in regard to material 
shapes cognisable by the eye, our minds not inwardly tranquillised, 
fare along now evenly, now unevenly in body, speech and thought, 
it is yet not seen by them that this even-faring of ours is the higher. 
Therefore these worthy recluses and brahmans are not to be revered, 
reverenced, esteemed or honoured. Those recluses and brahmans 
who are not devoid of attachment... confusion in regard to sounds 


. . . smells . . . tastes .. . touches cognisable by the body 


# « * 


mental 


states cognisable by the mind, whose minds are not inwardly 
tranquillised, who fare along now evenly, now unevenly in body, 
speech and thought—recluses and brahmans such as these are not 


to be revered 


♦ • • 


or honoured. What is the reason for this ? It is 


that while we, who are not devoid of attachment, not devoid of 
aversion, not devoid of confusion in regard to mental states cognis¬ 


able by the mind, 



our minds not inwardly tranquillised, fare 


along now evenly, now unevenly in body, speech and thought, it is 
yet not seen by them that this even-faring of ours is the higher. 
Therefore these worthy recluses and brahmans are not to be revered, 

reverenced, esteemed or honoured.’ If you, householders, are 
questioned thus, you could answer those wanderers belonging to 
other sects thus. 

But if, householders, wanderers belonging to other sects should 
question you thus: ‘ Householders, what kind of recluses and 






samavisama ; MA. v. 105 says that at times 


times 


2 


pi hi, though. 
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The People of Nagaravinda, 
brahmans should be revered, reverenced, esteemed and honoured ? 


you, householders, being questioned thus, could answer thus: 


4 Those recluses and brahmans who are devoid of attachment, 
aversion and confusion in regard to material shapes cognisable by 


the eye, whose minds are inwardly tranquillised, who fare the even- 
faring 1 in body, speech and thought—recluses and brahmans such 


as these are to be revered 


and honoured. What is the reason 


for this ? It is that while we, who are not devoid of attachment, 
aversion and confusion, our minds not inwardly tranquillised, fare 

along now evenly, now unevenly in body, speech and thought, it is 
yet seen by them that this even-faring of ours is the higher 

fore these worthy recluses and brahmans are to be revered . . . 
and honoured. Those worthy recluses and brahmans who are 
devoid of attachment. . . aversion . . . confusion in regard to sounds 





smells . . . tastes . . . touches cognisable by the body . , . mental 
states cognisable by the mind, whose minds are inwardly tranquil¬ 


lised, who fare the even-faring in body, speech and thought 
recluses and brahmans such as these are to be revered . . . 


honoured 


. . . and 

What is the reason for this ? It is that while we, who 


are not devoid of attachment. , . aversion . . . confusion, our minds 
not inwardly tranquillised, fare along now evenly, now unevenly 
in body, speech and thought, it is yet seen by them that this even- 


faring of ours is the higher. Therefore these worthy recluses and 


brahmans are to be revered, reverenced, esteemed and honoured.* 
If you, householders, are questioned thus, you could answer those 
wanderers belonging to other sects thus. 


If, householders, wanderers 


belonging to 


other sects 


should 


question you thus: ‘ But what grounds do the venerable ones 2 have, 
what is the authority by which you, venerable ones, should speak 
thus: Certainly, those venerable ones [293] are either devoid of 
attachment or are practising for the driving out of attachment, 
they are either devoid of aversion or are practising for the driving 


mm 




l 


samacariyam caranti. 

2 he pan ’ ayasmantanam ak&ra , lit.: What are the venerable ones’ grounds ? 
Here too, in the same sentence, the wanderers appear to address the house¬ 
holders as ayasmanlo , although this form is both nom. and voc. pi. The 
householders, on the other hand, appear to address the wanderers both as 
avuso , “ your reverences ” (a few lines lower down) and as ayasmanlo. The 


question: What grounds do the venerable ones have 


by which you, 


venerable ones, should speak thus: yena ivmhe ayasmanlo evath vadetha , is 
balanced by the answer; These, your reverences, are the grounds ... by which 
we, venerable ones, speak thus, yena may am ayasmanlo evarh vadema . 
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out of aversion; they are either devoid of confusion or are practising 
for the driving out of confusion/ If you are questioned thus, 
householders, you could answer these wanderers belonging to other 

sects thus: * Those venerable ones frequent remote lodgings in lonely 
forest glades. But there are not there material shapes cognisable 


by the eye, sounds cognisable by the ear, smells cognisable by the 

nose, tastes cognisable by the tongue, touches cognisable by the 

body 1 such as having been seen, heard, smelt, tasted or touched over 
and over again, could delight them. These, your reverences, are 

the grounds, this is the authority by which we, venerable ones, 

speak thus: Certainly, those venerable ones are either devoid of 
attachment or are practising for the driving out of attachment; 
they are either devoid of aversion or are practising for the driving 
out of aversion; they are either devoid of confusion or are practising 
for the driving out of confusion/ If you, householders, are 

to 

other sects thus/’ 

When this had been said, the brahman householders of Nagara- 
vinda spoke thus to the Lord: “ It is excellent, good Gotama, it is 
excellent, good Gotama 

what had been upset. . . May the revered Gotama accept us as lay- 
disciples going for refuge from this day forth for as long as life lasts/’ 


As, good Gotama, one might set upright 


questioned thus, you could answer those wanderers belonging 


Discourse to the People of Nagaravinda: 

The Eighth 


151. DISCOURSE ON COMPLETE PURITY 

FOR ALMS-GATHERING 


(Pindapataparisuddhisutta) 


Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near Rajagaha 
in the Bamboo Grove at the squirrels’ feeding place. Then the 
venerable Sariputta, emerging from solitary meditation towards 


1 MA . v. 105 says the five strands of sense-pleasures as such are not meant 
here, but women; and it quotes A. i. 1, “ I behold no other single thing that 
more obsesses a man’s mind than a woman.” 
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evening, approached the Lord; having approached and greeted the 
Lord, he sat down at a respectful distance. The Lord spoke thus to 
the venerable Sariputta as he was sitting down at a respectful dis¬ 
tance; [294] “Your faculties are very bright, Sariputta, your 


complexion very pure, very clear. In which abiding are you 
Sariputta, now abiding in the fulness thereof 
“ Abiding in (the concept of) emptiness do I, revered sir, now 
abide in the fulness thereof.” 1 


“ It is good, Sariputta, it is good. You, Sariputta, are now indeed 

abiding in fulness in the abiding of great men. 2 For this is the 

abiding of great men, Sariputta, that is to say (the concept of) 
emptiness. Wherefore, Sariputta, if a monk should desire: ‘ May 
I now abide in fulness in the abiding in (the concept of) emptiness/ 

that monk should consider thus, Sariputta: 4 On the road by which 
I entered the village for almsfood or in the part in which I walked 
for almsfood or on the road by which I left the village after (walking 
for) almsfood—did I have there in my mind desire or attachment 
or aversion or confusion or sensory reaction in regard to material 
shapes cognisable by the eye V 

If, Sariputta, a monk while considering knows thus; 4 On the road 
by which I entered the village and in the part... I had there in my 
mind desire ... or sensory reaction in regard to material shapes 
cognisable by the eye *—that monk, Sariputta, should make an 
effort to get rid of these evil unskilled states themselves. 

But if, Sariputta, a monk while considering knows thus: 4 On the 
road by which I entered the village ... I had there in my mind no 


desire or attachment or aversion or confusion or sensory reaction 
in regard to material shapes cognisable by the eye *—that monk, 


Sariputta, with rapture and joy can forsake 3 these, training himself 
day and night in states that are skilled. 


And again, Sariputta, a monk should consider thus: 4 On the road 
by which I entered the village ... did I have there in my mind desire 

or attachment or... sensory reaction in regard to sounds Cognisable 

by the ear . . . smells cognisable by the nose . , . tastes cognisable 


by the tongue . . . touches cognisable by the body . . . mental states 
cognisable by the mind V 




i 


Cf. Vin . ii. 304, and M. iii. 104, 


2 This is the abiding of Buddhas, individual Buddhas, Tathagatas and 
great disciples, MA. v. 106. 

3 vihatabbarh , from vijahati; but G.S. iii. 220 {A. iii. 307) translates it in 
parallel passage as though derived from viharati . 
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[295] If, Sariputta, a monk while considering knows thus: ‘ On 

the road by which I entered the village ... I had there in my mind 
desire ... or sensory reaction in regard to sounds cognisable by the 
ear... mental states cognisable by the mind ’—that monk, Sariputta, 
should make an effort to get rid of these evil unskilled states 

themselves. 

But if, Sariputta, a monk . . . that monk, Sariputta, with rapture 

and joy can forsake these, training himself night and day in states 

that are skilled. 

And again, Sariputta, a monk should consider thus: ‘Are the 
five strands of sense-pleasures got rid of by me ? . . . Are the five 
hindrances got rid of by me % * If, Sariputta, a monk while consider¬ 
ing knows thus: ‘ The five strands of sense-pleasures . . . the five 
hindrances have not been got rid of by me,’ he should make an effort 
to get rid of them. But if while considering he knows that they 
have been got rid of, then, Sariputta, that monk with rapture and 
joy can forsake them, training himself day and night in states that 
are skilled. 

And again, Sariputta, a monk should consider thus: ‘ Do I fully 
understand the five groups of grasping ? * If while considering he 
knows that he does not fully understand them, that monk, Sariputta, 
should make an effort to understand them fully. But if, Sari¬ 
putta, a monk [296] while considering knows that he does understand 
them fully, then, Sariputta, that monk with rapture and joy can 
forsake them, training himself day and night in states that are 
skilled. 

And again, Sariputta, a monk should consider thus: ‘ Are the 
four applications of mindfulness developed by me ? . . . Are the four 
right efforts... the four bases of psychic power... the five controlling 
faculties . . . 


the five powers . . . the seven links in awakening . 


is the ariyan eightfold Way developed by me V If, Sariputta, 
while a monk is considering he knows in regard to each that it is not 
developed by him, he should make an effort to develop it. But if, 
Sariputta, a monk while considering knows that each is developed 

by him . . . [297] then, Sariputta, that monk with rapture and joy 

can forsake them, training himself day and night in states that are 
skilled. 

(The same with calm and insight.) 

And again, Sariputta, a monk should consider thus: 4 Are know¬ 
ledge and freedom realised by me ?’ But if, Sariputta, a monk 
while considering knows: ‘ Knowledge and freedom are not realised 



Discourse on Complete Purity for Alms-gathering: 

The Ninth 



152. DISCOURSE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE SENSE-ORGANS 1 

(Indriyabhavanasutta) 


[298] Thus have I heard: At one time the Lord was staying near 
Kajangala in the Mukhelu Grove. 2 Then the brahman youth Uttara, 
a pupil of Parasariya, 3 approached the Lord; having approached 


1 One of the chief difficulties in this Discourse in the translation of the terms 
indriya and bhavand . The term indriya might be rendered “ controlling 
faculties/’ as it appears to mean at Vin. i. 294 and which is apparently the 
only other canonical passage where the compound indriyabhavand occurs as 
such, although there is also a M. context (iii. 81) where we find pahcannarh 
indriyanarh bhdvananuyogarh, the practice of the development (or, mind- 
development) of the five controlling faculties: of faith, energy, mindfulness, 
concentration and wisdom. Since, in these two passages, the indriyas are 
associated at least with some ( Vin. i. 294), if not all (M. iii. 81 /.) of the seven 
groups of the bodhipakkhiyadhammd (things helpful to enlightenment), it may 
be assumed that in suoh contexts indriya means controlling faculty. But on 
the other hand, indriya can also mean sense-organ, and I believe that, from the 
internal evidence of this Discourse, it has this meaning here. One may use¬ 
fully cf. S. v. 73 /. which is partially concerned with indriyasarhvara , control 
of the sense-organs of eye, etc., for this is a passage that states that whether 
the material shapes that a monk sees are liked or disliked, he remains unmoved 
(or, stands firm, fhita) in body and mind, his mind inwardly well established, 
msanfhita , and freed. And this is presumably tantamount to the “ equanimity 
remains,” upekhd santhali , of our M . Sta. 

Bhavand t the second part of the compound, means developing or producing, 
with a strong secondary implication that such developing is done by the mind, 
and is therefore a mind-development such as gives the ariyan control over the 
sense-data he perceives so that, if he wish, he may abide not perceiving their 
impurity, etc., but with equanimity in regard to their impingement on him. 

He therefore trains his sense-organs not to respond in wrong ways to sensory 

stimuli, and develops such control over them that he will remain unaffected 
by them and indifferent as to whether he likes them, dislikes them or neither 
dislikes nor likes. That the impingement of sense-data is inevitable while a 
man is still alive is nowhere denied in the Pali canon; but response to them, 
even noticing them may be stopped in deep meditation where all is stilled. 

2 The Grove was full of trees of this name. Variant readings are: Mukhe- 
luvana, Muiicelu-, Suvelu-, and Veluvana. 

8 On the possible identity with Parapariya (verses at Thag. 72ff.) see Pss. 

Breth . p. 295, note; and DPPN ., 8.v. Indriyabhavana Sutta and Parapariya 
Thera. 
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him, he exchanged 



with the Lord, and when he had 


conversed in a friendly and courteous way he sat down at a respectful 
distance. The Lord spoke thus to the brahman youth Uttara, a 
pupil of Parasariya, as he was sitting down at a respectful distance: 

“ Uttara, does Parasariya the brahman teach the development of 

the sense-organs to his disciples V 9 

Good Gotama, the brahman Parasariya teaches the develop- 


i{ 


ment of the sense-organs to his disciples 




u 


But in what way, Uttara, does Parasariya the brahman teach 


the development of the sense-organs to his disciples 


<< 


As to this, good Gotama 


with the eye 


should not see material shapes 


should not hear sounds with the 


It is thus 


good Gotama, that the brahman Parasariya teaches the develop¬ 
ment of the sense-organs to his disciples/’ 

“ This being so, Uttara, then according to what Parasariya the 
brahman says a blind man must have his sense-organ developed, a 
deaf man must have his sense-organ developed. For a blind man, 
Uttara, does not see material shape with his eye, nor 


does a deaf 


man hear a sound with his 


n 


When this had been said, the brahman youth Uttara, a pupil of 
Parasariya, sat silent, ashamed, his shoulders drooped, his face 


downcast, brooding, 



Then the Lord, knowing that 


Uttara, a pupil of Parasariya, was sitting silent, ashamed ♦ . . 
brooding, speechless, addressed the venerable Ananda, saying: 
“ Ananda, the brahman Parasariya teaches his disciples the develop¬ 
ment of the sense-organs in one way; 1 but in the discipline for an 
ariyan the incomparable development of the sense-organs is other¬ 


wise. 




“ It is the right time for this, Lord, it is the right time for this, 
Well-farer, that the Lord [299] should teach the incomparable 
development of the sense-organs (as it is) in the discipline for an 

When the monks have heard the Lord, they will remember.” 


ariyan 


f ‘ Well than 





listen, attend carefully and I will speak. 

“ Yes, revered sir,” the venerable Ananda answered the Lord in 

assent. The Lord spoke thus: 

“ And what, Ananda, is the incomparable development of the 
sense-organs in the discipline for an ariyan ? As to this, Ananda, 
when a monk has seen a material shape with the eye there arises 
what is liked, there arises what is disliked, there arises what is both 


mm 


1 a rOiathd , . . annatha . 





* 


1 mandpdmandpam . 


2 upekhd sanlhdtL 
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is called the incomparable development of the sense-organs in regard 
to flavours cognisable by the tongue. 

And again, Ananda, when a monk has felt a touch with the body 
there arises what is liked .., and equanimity remains. As, Ananda, 
a strong man can stretch out his bent arm or can bend back his 
outstretched arm, even so, Ananda, such is the speed ., . with which 
anything that has arisen ... is stopped in him, and equanimity 
remains. In the discipline for an ariyan, Ananda, this is called the 
incomparable development of the sense-organs in regard to touches 

cognisable by the body. 

And again, Ananda, when a monk has cognised a mental state 
with the mind there arises what is liked . . . and equanimity remains. 
It is, Ananda, as if a man might let two or three drops of water fall 


into a red-hot iron vessel daily. Slow, Ananda, would be the 

falling of the drops of water, yet quickly would tixey be destroyed 
and consumed. Even so, Ananda, such is the speed . . . with which 

anything that arises ... is stopped in him, and equanimity remains. 
In the discipline for an ariyan, Ananda, this is called the incomparable 
development of the sense-organs in regard to mental states cognisable 
by the mind. 

Even so, Ananda, is the incomparable development of the sense- 
organs in the discipline for an ariyan. 

And what, Ananda, is a learner’s course ? As to this, Ananda, 

when a monk has seen a material shape with the eye there arises 
what is liked, there arises what is disliked, there arises what is both 
liked and disliked. Because there has arisen what is liked, because 
there has arisen what is disliked, because there has arisen what is 
both liked and disliked, he is troubled about it, ashamed of it, 

loathes it. [301] When he has heard a sound with the ear, smelt 

a smell with the nose, tasted a flavour with the tongue, felt a touch 
with the body, cognised a mental state with the mind there arises 
what is liked, there arises what is disliked, there arises what is both 

liked and disliked. Because there has arisen what is liked, because 

there has arisen what is disliked, because there has arisen what is 
both liked and disliked, he is troubled about it, ashamed of it, 
loathes it. Just so, Ananda, is a learner’s course. 

And what, Ananda, is the ariyan whose sense-organs are de 
veloped ? As to this, Ananda, when a monk has seen a material 
shape with the eye , .. heard a sound with the ear . . . smelt a smell 
with the nose . . . tasted a flavour with the tongue . . . felt a touch 
with the body . . . cognised a mental state with the mind there 
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arises what is liked, there arises what is disliked, there arises what is 
both liked and disliked. If he desire thus; 4 May I abide not perceiv¬ 
ing impurity in impurity/ 1 he abides there not perceiving impurity. 
If he desire: * May I abide perceiving impurity in purity/ he abides 
there perceiving impurity. If he desire:‘ May I abide not perceiving 
impurity in impurity and in purity/ he abides there not perceiving 
impurity. If he desire: ‘ May I abide perceiving impurity in purity 

and impurity/ he abides there perceiving impurity. If he desire: 
1 May I, having avoided both impurity and purity, [302] abide in 

equanimity, mindful and clearly conscious/ he abides there in 
equanimity, mindful and clearly conscious. Even so, Ananda, k 
the ariyan whose sense-organs are developed. 

Thus, Ananda, there has been taught by me the incomparable 
development of the sense-organs (as it is) in the discipline for an 
ariyan, there has been taught a learner's course, there has been 

taught the ariyan whose sense-organs are developed. Whatever, 

Ananda, is to be done out of compassion by a teacher seeking the 
welfare of his disciples and compassionate for them, that has been 

done by me for you. These, Ananda, are the roots of trees, these 

are empty places. Meditate, Ananda, do not be slothful, do not be 
remorseful later. This is our instruction for you.” 

Thus spoke the Lord. Delighted, the venerable Ananda rejoiced 
in what the Lord had said. 

Discourse on the Development of the Sense-organs: 

The Tenth 

Division of the Sixfold (Sense-)field: 

The Fifth 

TOLD ARE THE FINAL FIFTY 


1 At Pts. ii. 212 this and the following are called ariya iddhi. 
fcions that are given there are found also at MA. v. 108. 


The explana- 
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Analysis (vibhanga), x, 233, 235 /., 
238, 245 ff., 264, 271, 277/., 286, 
293 

Anguish ( dukkka ), xi /., 3 ff., 10 ff., 
88, 161, 163, 211 ff., 230, 255 /., 
261, 272, 324 /., 329 /.; destruction 
of, xxxi, 88, 157, 292; end of, 318, 
334 /.; of animal birth, 214; of 
body and mind, 337; of Niraya, 

211 ff., origin of, 107; root of, 44; 

threefold, 209 ff. ; truths of, 295 ff., 
301, 314 n.; uprising, stopping of, 

320; with annoyance, trouble, fret, 

278 ff., 283 /. ‘ 

Animal(s), 302 /.; -birth xxiv, 72, 
213 /., 224; grass-, dung-eaters, 
etc., 213 f. 

Another mode (apara par iy ay a), 
261/. 

Approval, disapproval (apasddana 


Arab ant. 


/ 


20 n., 143 n., 173 n., 305 n.; -ship, 


/., xxx, 24 


61 n.. 


170 n., 291 n., 318 n., 336 n. See 
also Perfected one; Perfection 
Archery, 52 

Ariyan: calm, 292; concentration 


113 / 


concentration, freedom. 


moral habit, wisdom, xxxi, 81; 


control, 


87 


deliverance, 


61; 


dhamma, 230; disciple, 46 ff., 61, 


180 /., 324 ff, 


Way 


ff-> 123 


338 /., 344; mindfulness 


87; 


moral habit, 87; relinquishment, 
292; states (dhamma), 168; thought 
(citta), 116 ff.; thoughts (vitakkd), 
157; truth, xxxi, 292; truths, 


ff.; view, 37; 



xxvi, 286 295 

Way, 115, 279; wisdom, 44, 

326 

Ariyan(s), 264, 266 /., 269 /., 

301, 347 ff.; scoffers at, 223 / 
Army, fourfold, 218/., 221 
Ascetic practices ( dhutahga ), 91 
Aspiration: ( sahkappa ), 298, 327 / 


(sahkhdra ), 139 ff, 


338; 

Purpose 

Assembly hall, 129, 163 /., ! 
Attachment: ( asatti), 19 


See 


( raga) 


ussddana), 278 ff., 283 


42 /., 63 /., 66, 158, 241 ff., 326, 

337; control of, 68; with aversion, 
confusion, 62,123,182, 292, 340 ff ., 


343 /.; with repugnar 

334 /. 

Attainment (samapatii) 


* * 


hard), 203 ff. 

ispicious, the 

245 ff. 


of proper (amanasi 

207 

233 ff., 236#, 238# 


> 


Awakened One(s), 58 ff, 


ff; 109 


351 


162, 230, 286, 293, 303; with 
Dhamma, etc., 301 /. 
weakening . ( sambodha), 167, 159, 
202; happiness of, 163; seven 
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links in { bojjkanga ), 25, 31, 123/., 
121 ff., 327, 338, 344; thirty-seven 
things helpful to (bodhipakkhi 
yadhamma ), xii, xxix, 25 n.. 


m 



n. 


Becoming (bhava), 192, 280, 291, 298, 
338; again-, xxii, 161, 168, 208, 
298, 337; canker of, 88, 151; 


fetteifs) of, 55,279/.; de-, 291 

Beings ( satla ), 13, 223 
Bhaddekaratta , xxvi /., 233 w., 245 n. 
Bile, phlegm, pus, etc., 131, 288 
Birth ( jdti ): ended, xviii, xxii; last, 

168, 208; with ageing and dying, 

xxxi, 161, 272, 277, 293, 296 (de¬ 
fined) ; with dying, 230; destroyed is 
birth, etc., 13, 37 /., 69, 81, 88, 
151, 174, 291, 330, 334 

Blaine: without (anupavajja), 316, 
319; to be blamed (sa-upavajja), 

-less(ness) ( anavajja ), 87, 


4 * 


318 /.; 

180; (anupavajjatd), 318 

Bodhisatta, xviii, xxii/., xxv, 164 ff., 
202; *s mother, 165 ff. 

Body, xviii, 53, 124/., 151, 180, 182, 
321, 337; activity (sankhara) of, 
114 7i., 124 /., 130; consciousness 
informed, xiv, 68, 85, 89; a feeling 
limited by, 291 /.; mindfulness of, 
129 ff.; own (sakkdya), xi, 15 n., 
19, 51, 67, 334; unchastity (dufl- 
hulla ) of, 196 

Boundless (appamdna), 191 ff. 

Bourn (gait), 210 /., 217, 294, 318, 
322; bad, see Niraya; good, see 
Heaven 

Bowl: six words for, 282; and robe, 
294 

Brahma; -become, 240; -vihdm, xx, 
191; -world, xxviii, 62, 138, 197 n, 

Brahma-farerfs), 36 /., 89, 172, 201, 
239 /., 272; affliction for, 159 ff. 

Brahma-faring, 61, 85, 174, 180, 
184 ff., 331; brought to a close 
see Birth destroyed; fundamental 

to, 238, 246 /. 

Brahman(s) (and) householders, 221, 
339 ff. See Nobles; Recluses and 
brahmans 

Breathing in, out, 124 ff., 130 

Brief exhortations, statements, utter 
nnees, xv ff., xxv /,, xxviii, 95, 
101 ff., 239 /., 249, 272, 276, 293 /., 
319/.. 322 


4 * 


Buddha(s), xxv ff., 174 n., 263 w. 
Bull to be tamed, 270 
Burden, shed, 55 
Burn ( jhdyati), 196 


Calculation (yanand), 52 
Calm (upasama), 321; ariyan, 292; 
resolve for, 287, 292; ( samatha) and 

insight, xxix, 338, 344. Sn also 

Tranquillity 

Cankers (dsavd), xviii, xxviii, 88, 

114 ff., 154; destroyed, 55, 82 ff., 
93, 123, 183, 267 7i., 328 n., 330 n.; 
destruction of, 62, 88, 138, 143, 
327, 329; freed from, 70, 82 ff., 

151, 330, 336; three, 88, 151; -less, 

115 ff., 327 

Cause, deniers of, 121 
Cemetery, 131 /. 

Cessation: see Stopping 
Charioteer of men, 264, 270 /. 
Clinging ( upadhi), 44 /., 292 



Cloth(s): for sitting on, 329; pair of 
(i dussayuga ), 300/. 

Cohesion, element of (apodhatu), 

83/., 105, 131, 287/., 311 

Cold, heat, hunger, etc., 137 
Comfort, abiding in, 53, 180, 202 
Companion ( dutiya ), 201 
Compassion, 25, 51, 124, 161, 191, 
198, 269, 309, 350 

Comport oneself, 87 

Conceit and boasting (7nannussava), 

286, 293 

Concentration (samadhi), xvi/., xxix, 

81, 157, 159, 163 n., 203 ff., 257 ff., 
314 n.; right, 119, 187 ff., 279, 
298 /., 338; threefold, xxii, 207, 
208 n .; wrong, 185 ff. See also 
Awakening, 7 links in; Meditation 
Conditioned Genesis (paticcasamu- 

ppdda), xv, 105, 107 
Consciousness (vinnarva), 50, 241 ff., 
272 ff., 289; -device, 16; element 
of, 83 /., 105, 287, 311; evolving 
(jayhvattanika), 47; infinite, 80, 93, 
142, 149/., 268, 271, 290, 312, 317; 

of what is external, 272 /.; six 
classes, xxviii, 85, 263 /., 310 /., 

312, 317, 324/., 330, 331 /., 334/., 

336 ff. See also Material shape (as 

khandha) 

Consternation (chambhitattd), 203 ff., 

207 
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Construct and think out, to ( abhi - 
sankkaroti abhisancetayati), 291. 

See Effected . , . 

Constructed ( sankhata ), 18 /., 20 ff., 


290, 348; element, 106 
Constructions) (sankhdra) 

20 ff., 108 

Contention (vivada), 25 ff. 


17 / 



Cool, to become (sitibhavati ), 291 /. 
Course: Middle, xxvi, 278 /., 
learner's, 119, 349; undefiled, 284; 
wrong, right, 278, 279 rt., 280, 

282 ff. 

Covering up (as) with grass, 33, 36 
Covetous, malevolent, harmful, 98 /. 
Covetousness, 46 /., 53 /., 87, 98 /., 
125/., 156, 292 
Cow, 326; swerving. 294 
Craving (tanhd), 41, 43 /,, 69, 234 n., 
332 ff., 337 /.; six classes, 331 /.; 

threefold, 298 



to, 226; 


Dead-ends ( anta ), 278 /. 

Death (maraim), 

( maccu ), 233 ff., 246 

Deathless, -ness (amata), xiii, 51, 240 
Decision: of the majority (yebhuyya- 

sikd ), 33; for specific depravity 

(tassapdpiyyasika), 35 
Deeds (kamma) t Z ff., 8 ff., 14, 62, 68, 
209 /., 212 ff., 223, 249, 254 ff., 
314; evil, 224 ff., 229, 257 /., 260 
j ff.; great analysis of, 256, 260 /.; 

lovely, 260 /.; operative (bhabba), 
etc., 262 

Defiled ( sarana ), 282 ff. 

Defilements ( kilesa , upakkilesa ), xxii, 

161, 327; of the mind, 205 ff. 
Delight ( nandi ), 320, 326, 337 

Deliverance ( vimokkha ), 24, 51; -s, 

266 /., 270 n. 

Denotation and connotation, 25 ff. 
Departed, realm of the, 224 

Dependence, to live in ( upanissdya 

viharati ), 61, 63 

Desire ( clianda ), 66, 158, 241 ff.. 


343 /.; control of, 



; lack of 


(atammayatd ), xv, 92 /., 269 
Detachment (virago), 11, 69, 156 /,, 
159, 327 

Deva(s), xxviii, 165 /., 168 f 180, 
327 /., 245 ff., 313 /., 329 /.; 
-greatness, 74; -happiness, 
-hearing, 62, 138; -messengers 



t 

l 


i 


XXV, 224 ff.; putla, xxviii, 166 n. t 
168, 245 n 313 7i.; -vision, xxi/., 

62, 138, 202 n., 220, 223, 257; of 
Light, 192/., 195 /.; of the Thirty- 
Three, 246; various classes , 139 /., 

142 

Demids, 192/., 195 /f., 224 jQf. 
Development ( bhavand ), 123 /.; of 
mind (et7/a-), 194 /.; of sense- 
organs ( indriya -), 347 jfjf. 

Dhamma, xiiij/., xxiv ff., 32 /,, 67, 82 
ff., 185, 275, 285 /., 293 /., 301, 
314, 322; ariyan, 230; as support, 

60; born of, 81; disquisition on, 

xvii, 94, 110, 120 /., 197; -farer, 
90 ff.; -faring, 215; -king, 313; 
learners of, 313; -lord, 240; -master, 
198; speaker on, 91; talk on, 201, 


235 /., 323; to hear, 29, 85, 313, 
319; to teach, 24/., 29, 38, 85, 89, 
161, 172, 175 /., 230, 249, 269 /., 
278 ff., 283, 286, 327, 330; trained, 
untrained in, 234; vision of, 330; 
wheel of, xiv, 81, 295 /., 299; and 


discipline, 26 /., 30, 52, 86, 96 /., 
173; Further- (abhidhamma) , 25. 
See also Refuge 

Dialect of the countryside ( janapa - 

danirnlti), 278, 282, 284 
Diligent, ardent, self-resolute, xxiii, 
130 ff., 173, 175/., 201 ff., 319 
Disciple ( sdvaka ), 159, 161, 269 /., 
350. See under Ariyan 
Discipline, the (vinaya), 294, 347 ff.; 
to (vineti), 53 f. 

Discourses, 159 
Discriminates (vijdnali), 289 
Dislike and liking ( aratirati ), 137 
Dispute (vivada), 31 ff.; six sources 
of, 32 

Distress (dvtthulla), 204 /., 207 
Do one’s time (kdlam karoli), 212 /., 


227 ff. 

Doubt, 


202 ff., 207. See also 


Hindrances 

Dying, time of (rmramikdla ), 261 /. 


Earth (pathavi), 148 /., 192, 195 
218 f. See also Elements; Ex 


tension 

Effected 


nd thought out ( abhi - 


sankhata abhisancetayita), 151. 
See Construct... 

Efficacies ( iddhi ), four, 217, 221 /. 
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Effort (upakkama), 7 ff., 12 ff .; 

( padhana), four right, 26, 31, 123, 
338, 344 

Elation (ubbilla), 204/., 207 

Elemental, four great (mahabhutd), 

67, 83 n. 

Elements (dhatu ), xiv four, 131: 


Elements (dhatu), xiv f.; four, 131; 
six, 83 /., 106, 286 /., 293, 311; 

various groups of, 105 /. 

Elephant; to be tamed, 270; Treasure 

of, 219 

Emptiness ( sunnatd }, xviii, xxix, 

147#, 164 #, 343 

Empty (sunna), 48, 147 ff.; place(s), 
51, 124, 130, 350 

Endeavour; right, 116 ff 187 ff., 
298, 314 n., 338; wrong, 185 ff. 
Energy, 57, 157, 159; too much, too 
little, 204 ff. See also Awakening, 
7 links in 

Equanimity, xiii, xxx, 11 ff., 28, 60, 
124, 191, 208, 265, 268, 274/., 290, 
346 n., 348 ff.; connected with 

multiformity, etc., 268 /.; element 

of, 106; six, 265, 267 /., 287. See 

also Awakening, seven links in; 
Meditation(s), the four 
Escape (nissarana), 17 ff., 64, 78 ff. 

See also Satisfaction, etc. 

4 Eternal is self and the world,’ etc., 
19/. 

Ether ( akasa ), 83 n. \ plane of, 79, 93, 
142, 148 ff., 268, 270, 290, 312. 
See also Space 
Even-faring, 215, 340 /. 

Exalt oneself, to, 29, 89 ff. 

Exhort, to, 323, 327 /. 

Exhortation(s) ( ovada ), xxviii, 57, 

313, 318, 319, 322, 327 /. 
Expectation (asa), 184 ff. 

Exposition ( uddesa ), 233, 235 /., 
238 ff., 245 ff., 264, 271 /., 276, 
278, 286 

Extension, element of (pathavidhatu), 

83/., 105, 131, 287/., 311 
Eye, ear, etc., 84 /., 87, 102, 107, 
158, 180, 241 ff., 264 ff., 272 /., 


281, 317, 


329 /., 331 ff., 


336 ff., 340 ff., 343 /., 347 ff.; 
element of, 105 
Eye of affection, 200 /. 

Faculties (indriya), five, 26, 31, 123, 
338, 344, 346 n. 

Fair, the (subha), 270 


Faith ( saddha ), 56 /., 73, 85, 285; 
endowed with, 139 ff.; lacking in, 
etc., 71 

Family: high, great, etc., 89 /., 222, 
249, 252; low, 215, 249, 252; 
families, 318 

Fear(s), 104 /.; and dread, 137 
Feeling(s) (vedand), 3 ff., 63, 125 /., 
169, 180, 182, 212/., 227#, 311, 
332 ff.; limited by body, etc., 

291 /.; six classes, 331 /.; three, 
22 /., 256, 289 ff., 325 /., 334, 
337. See also Material Shape (as 

khandha) 

Fetters, 327; five, 123, 294; of 
becoming, 65, 279 /.; of satis¬ 
faction, 273; three, 123 
Fivefold pinion, 212, 227 
Flood (ogha), crossing the, 60/. 
Followed, to be and not to be, 94 ff. 
Food, xxix /. 

Fool and the wise, the, 104 /., 209 ff. 
4 For him who clings .. • 317 

Forest; perception of, .147; -dweller, 
etc., 91 

Foul, the ( asubha ), 124 
Freed ( vimuita ), 55, 69 /., 82 ff., 88, 
155 /., 330, 334 

Freedom (vimutti), xxix, xxxi, 69, 
81, 88, 151, 157, 159, 163, 292, 
328, 330, 336, 338 /., 344 /.; right, 

wrong, 119 /.; of mind, xvii, xx, 

xxii, 62, 138, 143, 155, 191 ff. 
(boundless, widespread), 208, 327; 
through knowledge (vijjd), 124, 
129; through wisdom, xvii, 62, 
138 142 327 

Friendliness (mettd), 124, 191, 201; 
meditation on, 284 n.; (mittavatd), 
161 

Friendly terms, 200 /. 

Fruit ( phala ); of Brahma-faring, 
184 ff.; of kamma, 305 
Fruition (vipaka), 258 /., 267. See 
Ripening 

Future, 3 ff., 8 /., 15, 19, 21 ff., 
233 ff, 238 ff., 246 ff. 

Get rid of ( pajahatha ), 268 /. 

Gift, giving, xxviii, xxx, 71 ff., 302 ff. 
Giver (data), a, 251; (dayaka), 304 /. 
Goal (atiha), 55, 96, 238, 240, 246 /., 
278, 281 ff, 296 (highest); (ntffhd), 
55 
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Going beyond ( pdraml), 81 
Going forth, the ( pabbajja ), 173 
Gradual training, elc. f 52 

Grasp, to, 23, 20 /., 50, 291, 310#., 
319 

Grasping (upddana), xiii, xxviii #., 
20 /., 23, 50, 84 /., 230; disturbed 

by, 272, 275; five groups of, xiv, 

60, 82 158, 297, 337 /., 344; 

without, 24, 50 70, 82#. 

Greed, aversion, confusion, 90 #. 
Grief, suffering, misery, despair (de- 
fined), 297 
Group (gana), 153 


Ignorance ( avijjd ), 44, 107, 178, 292, 
334 /., 338; canker of, 88, 151; 
element of, 106; tendency to, 

334/. 

Illness, liable to, 225 

Impermanence, xxviii, xxx, 



126 n., 

of, 124 


ff 


9 


, 125, 

perception 


Impermanent, 46, 48, 68 /., 151, 

260 ff, 291, 324 ff., 329/. 

Imperturbability ( dnanja ), 39/., 47/., 


155/ 


Habitations, former, 13, 62, 88 n., 138 

Habitual tendencies ( sankhara ), see 
under Material Shape (as khandha) 

* Had it not been ... \ 49 /. 

Hair of the head, etc., 131, 287 
Happiness ( sukha ), 68, 222, 261 /,, 

329: element of. 106: 


269 /., 324, 

four kinds, 


/ 


pleasures, 278 / 


/•; to 


/ 


1 ff.; c 
282 /. 


224 ff 


100 / 


Insight ( vipassand ), 202 n., 233 n., 
234 n., 338, 344 

Insignificant (appamattaka ), 212, 215, 
222. See Trifle 

Intentness ( anuyoga ), 280, 282 /. 
Investigate, to ( upaparikkhati ), 272 
Investigating (vxmamsaka), 105 


Jains, xi, 3 ff. 

Jealousy ( issa ), 251 

Jewel, Treasure of, 219 

Joy ( somanassa ), 265; six, 265 /., 268 

287 


250 


( vihethakajdlika ) 


Heard much, 61, 91 


Kamma , 220, 223 / 
fruit of, 305 


Heat, condition of, 174 n.; with Key (apdpurana) 


f 


cold, hunger, etc., 182 
Heaven (sagga), 217, 222 /., 21 
257 ff.; happinesses of, 217 ff. 
Hells, 228 /. 

Hindrances, five, xix, 13, 54, 
87/., 181, 196 n„ 344 
Homelessness, to go forth into, 56 / 

85, 174, 180, 285, 313 

Horse: to be tamed, 270; Treasure ol 

219 


King, 209 /., 216 ff., 226; wheel 


rolling, 109, 
194/. 


ff 


192, 


316# 


64, | Know and see, to, 68, 82 ff., 105 ff., 

151, 176, 240, 258 
sowledge (ndna), 20, 69, 292, 330, 

334; -and-vision, 0, 208; become, 

240; false (micchd), 258 ff.; right, 

119/ 


Householders), 160 /., 182, 313, Knowledge ( vijjd ), 314, 334 / 


also 


ff 


221 (see 


Human: beings (manussd), differ 


ences between, 249 ff 


form 


( manussabhuta), 249; status (manus 


satta), xxiv / 


> 


229, 250 


* I am *, 158 

* I am naught of anyone . . . 



‘ I am the doer etc 



,85 



‘ I am, will (not) be *, etc., 293 
* If this is \ etc.. 107 


/.; connected with, 134, 344; 

freedom through, 124, 120; tho 

three, 322 

Knowledge, profound (anna), 37 /., 


// 


269 / 


Lay-devotees, -follower^), 322; ac¬ 
ceptance as, 57, 263, 342; 

female, 322 

Learners ( sekha), 55; ’s course, 119, 

349 

Learning (suta), 139 ff. 
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I^egal questions (adkikarana), 33 ff. 
Life-principle ( jivita), 291 /, 321; 

a feeling limited by, 291 / 
Life-span ( dyu ), 260 /, 263, 290 n., 
291 n. 

Light (abhd), 190; devas of, 192 /, 
196/. 

Light-radiation, -manifestation, (ob- 

hasa), xxii, 202 ff. 

Liked and 

347 if. 

Lion-posture, 63, 181 
Liquid element, see Cohesion 
Livelihood, wrong and right, 118,298; 

mode of, 338 

Lodgings, 24 /., 103, 163, 246; 
content with, 01; remote, 64, 87, 
169 ff., 181, 342 
Longing ( abhijappd ), 205 ff. 

Lord ( bhagavd ), passim and 163 
(plural), 286; epithets of, 240, 339; 

who knows, sees, etc., 69 ff., 82 jf., 
129: *s own son. 81 


Mahaggata cetovimutti, xx / 

Malign One, the (Mara), 168 

Man ( purisa ), 286 /; bad, xiv, 70 ff. 


ff'l good, true 


» 


/, 70 ff, 


ff., 209, 216; to be tamed, 264 


270 / 

Market-town (nigama 

Mastery (vast), 81 


147 


al shape (rupa), 47 ff., 154, 

/, 270; appearance (tlassana) 


3 


3 


percep 


tions of, 79 


reflex 


with jour other khandhd 

17, 66 ff., 82 /, 158, 234 /., 236 


247, 275 / 

with sound 
84 ff.. 


13. a 

etc., 39 



i 


180 


* 


/, 264 ff. 

/, 329 /, 


41 ff; 

102, 105, 107, 168, 

H, 287, 


ff; 336 /., 
39 /., 81, 


78/., 88, 92, 132 ff., 137, 155, 182 
(two), 273 /., 281, 299 

Memories and aspirations ( sara - 

sari kappa), 130 ff., 178 
Men: to arise among, 223; of family, 
young, 313, 322 

Mental objects, states ( dhammd ), 

63 /, 126, 181 /, 275 / See also 

Material shape with sound, smell, 

etc* 

Mental ranges (manopavicdrd) , 263, 


286/ 


278/ 

0 ff; 


/.; composed, etc., 182; defile¬ 


ments of, 205 / 


development 


(bhdvand) of, 194 /., 346 n.; one- 
pointedness of, 175/.; satisfied with, 
etc., 147 ff., 165 /.; to steady, etc., 
155; with, without attachment, 

etc., 62, 138; ( cetas), 62, 78, 82, 
150 /., 337; ( manas), xvi; develop¬ 
ing, 312. See also Eye, ear, e*e.; 

Freedom 

Mindfulness (salt), 44, 54, 57, 87, 
130, 285, 327; and clear conscious¬ 


ness, 54, 87, 


/., 181; four 


applications of, xix, xxx, 25, 31, 
123 ff., 182, 299, 338, 344; of 
body, 129 ff.; of breathing, 124jjf.; 


ff; 137 ff 


/ 


314 n., 338; three arousings of, 


Moderation 


269/; wrong, 185 ff, 


66/, 180, 218 

Modes for creatures (sattapadd), 263, 

265, 268 

Monks, passim; developing their 
minds, 312; elders, 191; elders, 
newly ordained, 121, 183, 

303; not anywhere, 94, 143; of 



KosambI 


/; Order of, 31 ff., 


122 ff., 147, 300 


Moon 


sun, 62, 137, 165, 168 


i 


Moral (silavd). 
Moral habit(s) 


340 ff., 343 /, 347 ff. 

Material things (dmisa), 

265 /, 295 n. 

Mdtikd, xxvi /, 241 n., 26 
Medicines, see Requisites 
Meditate, meditate absorbed, etc., 64 I Mother, father, 224 ff.; to 


37, 81, 139 ff. 

ff.; in formula 


/ 


editation(s) ( jhdna ), xxi /, xxxi 
03, 70 emergence from, xviii 
fivefold, 207 n., 208 n.; plane(s) of, 


of life, 108; to respect, 224 
Motion, element of (vdyodhdtu), 83 / 
105, 131, 287/, 311 


xv, 18; the four, 13, 54 /, 61, 64, Multiformity ( nanatta ), 268/ 
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Xame-and-shape ( ndmarupa ), 67 
Neither - perception - nor - non - pci 


ception 


f 


/•> 40 # 


material shapes, sensory reactions, 
etc., 79, 93, 270; of sense-pleasures, 
46 ff. See also Material shape (as 


* 

f 


kharulha) 


I 


16, 17 w 

/ 



302/ 


108/., 119, 123, 

See also Arahant 


278/., | Perfection ( arahatta), 55; fruit of, 


283, 291; attainers of, 123, 163, 


302 


294; final, 50, 174, 303, 318 n., 322; I Peril (Mlnara), 267, 337. See also 


also Parinibbana 


/■ 


Satisfaction 
Permanent etc., 193 


Nobles: tvith brahmans, householders, I Persons (puggala), four types, 257 
139, 222; with brahmans, mer- ! Pith (sdra), 122, 162 


chants, workers, 104 
Non-returner, 93 n., 

328 n., 330 n. 

Nothing (na kind), 254 



/■ 


80, 93, 142 
312 

Novice, 172 


40/, 48 / 


//., 269, 271, 290, 


if 


Order of, 303 

Obhasa, xxi /, 202 n. 

Obligations (pdlimokkka), 31, 53 
60/., 180 

Observance day, 60, 65, 70, 122, 217 


* 


/ 


(dpatti), 27, 34 ff. 


ff '; Puri 


to confess an, 36 
Offerings (dakkhind), 302 
fi cations of, 304 
Old age, liable to, 225 
Once returners, 123, 302 /., 328 n 

330 n. 

Onslaught on creatures, etc., 71, 73, 
85/., 95, 117, 166, 209, 216, 249, 


257, 298, 301 

Order(s): both, 

122 ff., 147, 300 


ff 


offerin 



303 / See also Refuge 


Ordination ( upasampadd) 

Overlord ( issara ), 10, 14 


Parinibbana, xii / 


ff, 302 / 


174 n . See also Nibbana, final 

Past (aim), 4 ff., 19 ff., 233 ff., 238 ff., 
246 ff. 

Peace ( santi ), 286/., 293 
Perception(s) (sanna), 16 ff., 47 ff., 

80, 124, 147 ff., 169, 170; and 
feeling, 93, 271; assumption of, 
94, 99; of diversity, 205 ff.; of 


I 


i 


136/., 266/ 
Pleasure and pain ( sukhadukkha ), 10 
14 

Possible and impossible (thdndtlhdna) 

105, 107 ff. 

Potter, 162, 285 


t 


344 


(halo) 


25, 31, 123, 338, 

(paccuppanna dham- 


ma), 233 ff., 236/, 242/, 246# 


(iddhi) 


bases 


25, 31, 123, 338, 344; forms of, 61, 
137 

Punishment(s) (kammakdrana ), 209/, 
216, 226, 229; (darida), 211, 224 

Pupils (antevasika) , 159 ff. 

Purity (patikkula), 350 

Purpose ( sankappa), wrong, right, 
115/ See Aspiration 


Quarters (died), eight, 270 / 


Radiation, element of (tejodhalu) 

83/, 105, 131, 287/, 311 


XXIX 


Real (santa), 48 / 

48 



Recluse, the (Gotama), 24 /, 

54, 339 





and /or 

ff., 71, 73, 100, 104 


28 /, 

s)j 3, 


ff., 224, 230, 251 / 


257#., 295, 299, 340/ 

Reflex image (nimitta), 2' 
Refuge (threefold) 


342 


(edga), 139 # 


resolve for, 287, 292; to cultivate, 
286/ 


Renunciation ( nekkhamma ), 106 

153 /., 167, 176 #., 281, 283, 

six joys, etc., of, 265 #. 


298 ; 
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Requisites, 61, 90, 118 /,, 301 f. 

Resolves (adhitfhdna ), four, 286/., 292 
Restlessness and worry, 196. See 
also Hindrances 

Revere, reverence, etc to, 61, 63 

340/. 

Right path (naya), 182 
Ripening 

Fruition 




224 ff. See 


Robe-material, 24/., 103,163, 171 /.; 
content with, 61. See also Re- 



Robes, yellow (kasava), 304 

Rule ( dhamma ), 60; according to the 

60, 294 


Sage (muni), 233, 235 ff., 238 ff., 286, 
293 


Sahkhara, 318 n. See under Activi¬ 
ties, Constructions, Material Bhape 
(as hhandha: ‘ habitual tenden¬ 

cies*); as aspiration, purpose, 
xvii, 139 ff. 

Satisfaction ( assada), 272 /., 337; 
with peril, escape, xiv, 24, 67 /., 
334 

Satisfying things (pasadaniya dham¬ 
ma), ten, 61 /. 

Schism, 108 

Sects: other, xi, 154, 256, 340jQf. 

Security (from the bonds), 65, 230 

Seen, heard, sensed, etc., 82, 312 

Self (am), xi /., 10, 12, 15 ff., 19 ff., 
48, 67 ff., 84, 86, 98, 108, 200, 
234 f., 236, 276/., 333/.; -awaken¬ 
ing, happiness of, 281, 283; -morti¬ 
fication’ (aUakilamatha), 278 ff., 
283; -taming, xix, xxvi, xxxi; 


-torment, etc., 71, 73; not-, 

84, 333 /. 



f; 



strands, 39, 158, 180, 281 /., 344; 

happiness of, 278 /., 282 /.; per¬ 
ceptions of, 46 ff.; without 
attachment to, 302 /.; with fine- 
materiality, etc., 106. See also 
Hindrances 


ign (nimiita), 154, 272 /.; -less, 150/. 



imiles, xix, 86, 97, 178, 189, 211, 

217, 326. See Index II 

Six things to be remembered, 36 

Skill, unskill, 27 ff., 120, 252 

Skilled, unskilled states of mind, 
things, 4 ff., 12 /., 95 ff., 119 /., 
161, 298/., 343/. 

Sloth and torpor, 196, 203 ff., 207. 

See also Hindrances 

Solitude (ekatta), 147 ff. 

Sorrow (domanassa), 2 65; six, 266 ff., 

287 

Space, element of (akdsadhatu ), 83 /,, 
105, 287, 289, 311 
Speak slowly, to, 278, 282, 284 
Spears, to stab with, 211/. 

Speech: activity of, 28, 116; right, 


wrong, 116 /., 



; lying, 71, 73, 


86, 96 /., 116, 257; secret (raho 
vada ), 278, 281 ff.; to break into, 
201; vexatious, 278, 281, 283 /.; 
way(s) of, 37, 117 
Stability (thita), 286, 293 
Statement, four modes of (vohdra), 82 
Stone; ornamental, 246; small, 212, 
222 


Stopping ( nirodha ), 93, 163 n., 271, 



317; liable to, 330 
tream-attainers, 123, 



328, 


174, 278 /. 




Sense(s), x, xiii, xxx /.; -impingement 
(phassa), 67, 107, 263/., 286/., 289, 

331 /., 346 n.; -reactions, 93, 270, 

343/. 

Sense-fields, xiv /., xviii, xxviii /., 

24, 44 /., 84 /., 105 ff., 150 ff., 241 
n., 286 f.; six internal, six external, 

263/., 324 ff., 331; sixfold, 336 
Sense-organs, xix, xxix /., 241 n., I Talk, inferior, 157 


330 n .; -attainment, 295, 302 /. 
Striving ( padhana ), 7 ff. 

Suffuse and pervade, to, xx, 140 /., 
191 /., 194 ff. 

Suicide, xxviii. See Knife 
Super-knowledge (abhinhd), xii, 25, 
31, 62, 136, 138, 143, 156 /., 169, 


, 327, 338 


Support (palisarana), 59 /. 
Supposition (mahhita), 293 
Synonym, 44, 326 


347 ff.; doors of, 53, 56/., 180 
Sense-pleasures (kama), 46, 



Tamed (danta), 183; man to be 
(purisadamma), 63, 264, 270 /.; 
taming (dama), 321 
176 ff., 196 n., 257, 298; canker of. Tastes (rasa), 213 /. See also Eye, 

88, 151; element of, 106; five ear 



/., 116, 163 »., 167, 166, 170/., 
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Tathagata, xiii, xix, xxiv /., xxvii, 
14, 16 ff., 38, 44, 52 ff., 56, 81, 
85, 108, 154, 162 /., 168, 180 ff., 
230, 240, 256, 260, 269 ff., 278 /„ 
283, 294, 295, 302 /.; arises in the 
world, etc., 13, 160, 179 

Teacher ( dcariya), affliction for, 159/.; 
(sattha), 51,' 159 ff., 169, 184, 200, 
230, 239 /., 255, 264, 269 /., 272, 

285 /., 304, 312, 316, 350; with 
Dhamma, Order, 32 

4 That being, this is 149 ff'. 

4 There is not 121 
4 There is (no) (result of) gift \ etc., 

71, 73, 100, 114/. 

Thief, 209 ff ., 216, 226 
* This is (not) mine \ etc., 68 /., 
288/., 317, 324/., 330, 334 

Thought ( citta): arising of, 94, 98; 
slackened ( santhita ), 273 ff. See 
Mind; ( vitakka ), 157, 169 
Train oneself, to (sikkhati), 25, 162, 

286 /., 293, 310/f., 345 
Trainers ( yoggacariya ), 264, 270 /. 
Training ( sikkhd ), 52, 57, 85; rule(s) 

of, 53, 60/., 180; to disavow, 43 

Tranquillity ( upasama ), happiness of, 

281, 283. See also Calm 


Verdict: in the presence of, etc., 33 ff. 
View(s) ( ditthi ): ariyan, 37; assump¬ 
tion of, 94, 99; right, xiv, xvi, xxix, 

107/., 114 jQf., 187 ff, 223, 257 ff., 
279, 298, 337; wrong, false, xiv, 
15 n., 71, 114 ff ., 185 ff., 224, 


I 


234 n., 257 ff. 

Vigilance, xix, 53, 56 /., 180 /. 
Village, 103, 148, 173, 201, 343; 

-field, 192, 194 
Vinaya, expert in, 91 
Vision (cakkhu), 206 /., 223, 241 ff., 
310. See also Eye, ear, etc. 

Wanderer (paribbdjaka), 254 ff., 

340 ff. 

Wanting little, etc., 157, 159 
Way, ix, xii, xv, xxiii /., 32, 58 /., 65; 
component of, 115 ff.*, eightfold, 


xvi /., xxix, 25, 31, 114 ff., 187, 
279, 298, 314 n ., 338/., 344; five¬ 
fold, 337 n.\ -follower, xiii, xvii, 
59, 66; fourfold, 208 n.; -Shower, 
xiii, 56, 59, 65; tenfold, xvii, xxix, 
119 

Welcome, a, 58 

Wheel: of Dhamma, xiv, 81, 295 /., 
299; Treasure of the, 218 /. 


Transcending, the (samatikkama) , | ‘ Wherefore, because of this ... 263, 


268/. 

Transgression ( accaya ), 293 
Treasures, seven, xxiv, 217 ff. 

Tree(s), roots of, 51, 54, 124, 130, 
191 ff., 325 /., 329, 350 

Trifle (appamattaka), 27 /., 32 
Truth ( sacca ), 258 ff., 292; ariyan, 
292; resolve for, 287, 292; to guard, 
286 /., 293; -s, ariyan, 295 ff. 

Turn away from (nibbindati), to, 69, 

166 /., 169, 330, 335 
Unaffected (avydseka), 87 

Unconstructed element ( asahkhata - 

dhdtu ), 106 

Undefiled (arana), 277 /., 283/. 
Uniformity (ekatta), 268 f. 
Untroubled (anavassuta), 269 /. 
Unwavering confidence ( aveccapasd - 

da), 301 /., 314 

Uprisings (uppaiti), 192, 193 n. 


268 

Widespread ( mahaggata ), xx /., 191 

ff* 

Wisdom ( pannd ), 47, 67, 68 /., 93, 
115, 126, 139 ff., 157, 159, 163; 


ariyan, 44, 



, 326; great, 244, 


252 /.; lands of, 77; not slothful 

/., 293; perfect, 266 ff., 


in 



288 /., 324 /.; resolve for, 287, 
292. See also Freedom 
Wise (pandita), 104 /.; man, 216 ff. 
Woman ( itthi), 109; Treasure of, 
219/. 

Wonderful and marvellous, 163 ff., 

171 #. 

World: overcome, 46 /.; -system, 

109, 140 ff., 166, 169; this, beyond, 

312; with devas, 104; 4 is (not) 
eternal etc., 19 ff. 

Worldly life (gehasita), 266 ff. 
Wrathful (kodkana), 261 
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Bath-attendant, 132 
Bird on the wing, 87 

Black gum, etc., 67 

Blind turtle, xxiv /., 214 /. 

Broken rock, 40 
Brahmans at sacrifice, 213 

Bull’s hide, 148 

Cattle-butcher, 131, 310, 326 

Dog and post, 19 
Door-panel, 136 
Drops of water, 349 

Elephant in jungle, 199 
Elephant-taming, 178, 182 
Elephant, untamed, tamed, 182 /. 
Elephants, horses, etc., tamed, un¬ 
tamed, 176 

Fathers and children, 221 
Fleck of mucus, 348 
Fletcher, 12 
Flies on pingo, 193 
Full moon, 327 /. 

Gambler, 216, 222 

Gem on pale cloth, 141 

Gold ornament on pale cloth, 141 

Goldsmith, 290 

Groom and chariot, 137 

Heat from two sticks, 289 
Heavy stone, 134 
House on fire, 104 

Jewel on muslin, 168 
Jewel on thread, 167 

Lotus-pond, 133 

Man and own village, 39 


Man eating dainties, 40 
Man fuUy clothed, 134 

Man gripping quail, 204 /. 

Man in love, 11 
Man meeting murderers, 203 
Man needing oil, milk, etc., 186 jQT- 

Man seeking treasure, 204 

Man with emblic myrobalan, 140/. 
Man with vision, 348 
Merchant trading, 19 
| Milk and water, 200 /. 
Mountain-climbing, 177 
Mountain-shadows, 210, 216 

Oil, lamp, wick, 196, 292; with flame, 

light, 326 

Oil-lamps in house, 192 /. 

Palm-tree, 41, 292 
Pith, 240 

Poisoned arrow, 4, 42 
Poisoned goblet, 44 
Poisonous snake, 46 
Pool of water, 133 
Provision-bag, 131 

Rain drops, 348 

Roots, etc., of a tree, 326 
Sere leaf, 40 

Setting upright, etc., 67, 263, 342 
Stick, wet and dry, 136 
Streams and ocean, 134 
Strong man, men, 310, 348, 349 
Sun and shade, 21 ff. 

Tank, 136 

Thoroughbred, 52 
Two houses, 223 

Water-pot, empty, full, 135 /. 

Way to Rajagaha, 66 


U 



Abhiradana, 183 n. 
Abhiya Kaccana, 193 ff. 
Aciravata, 175/. 
Aggivessana, 175 ff. 


Ajatasattu, 58 

Akankheyyasuita, xvii 

Ananda, xiii, xv, xxviii, 30 ff., 49 ff., 

5Sff., l05ff., 121, 147 ff., 163 ff.. 
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164 ff., 235 ff., 255 jfiT., 300 J0f., 310, 

312 jgr., 347 jjr. 

Anathapinjika, xxviii, 309, 312 ff.; 
’s monastery, see under SavatthI 

Anuruddha, xix, 121, 190 ff., 200 ff. 
Avici, 213 n. t 227 n. 


Bakkula, xviii, 170 ff. 

Ba kkulaiheracchariyabbhu tasutla, 174 
n. 

Balakalonakara, 199 
Baliharana, 24 n. 

Bamboo Grove, 58, 63, 170, 175, 183, 

254; Eastern, 200 

Benares, 295 /., 299 

Bhaggava, 285 
Bhagu, 199 /. 

Bhannas, the, 121 

Bhumija, 183 ff. 

Bimbisara, 58 n., 175 n. 

Blind Men’s Grove, 329 
Brahma(s), 104, 109, 120, 165, 169, 
295, 299; of world-systems, 140 

ff- 

Brahma Sahampati, 313 n. 

Brahmajalasuttanta, xi, xv, 110 n. 
BrahmdyU’Suita, 330 n. 

Buddhaghosa, xxiii, xxvi 
Buddhavamsa, xxiii 


Candana, devaputta, 245 ff. 
Chalmers, Lord, 22 n., 35 n., 275 n. 
Channa, xxviii, 315 ff. 

Childers, R., 140 n., 251 n. 

Coral Tree (paricchattaka), 246 
CulahaUhapadopamasulta , xiv 
Culakammavibhahga Suita, ix 

Cunda the Great, 121, 315, 317 /. 
Cunda, novice, 30 /. 


DakkhinavisuddkisuUa, 303 n. 

% * 

Devadaha, x, 3 

Devadahavagga, xi 

Devadatta, xxiv /., 227 n. 

Dhammacakkappavattanasulta , xvi /., 
xxvi 


Dhammapala, xxiii 
BhSnanjani, xxviii 
Dlghanakka-sutta, 330 n. 

Downfall ( vinipata ), the, 161, 215 

328 


Fivetools, carpenter, lOOjjf. 

Ganaka-Moggallana, 52 ff. 

Ganges, 220 
Ghataya, 153 
Ghosita’s monastery, 197 
I Gijjhakuta, 111 
Godhika, xxviii n. 

Gopaka-Moggallana, 58 ff. 

Gotama, 24 /., 52, 55 ff., 58 ff., 
63/., 253, 254, 285/., 339 
Great Forty (mahdcaitdrlsa), 120 /. 
Great Grove, see Vesalf 

Gulissani, xviii 

Hare, E. M., 202 n. 

Himalaya, 212, 222 

Isigili, xvi, 110 ff. 

Iaipatana, 295 /., 299 

Jayasena, xix, 175 ff., 183 /., 189 

Jeta Grove, 313, See under SavatthI 
Jeyyasena, 183 n. 

Jones, J. J., xviii xxi, xxxi, 
59 n 165 n. 


J Kaeca(ya)na the Great, xxvi, 121, 

239/., 243/., 272, 277 
Kajangala, 346 

Kalakhemaka, 152 /. 
Kammassadhamma, 46 
j Kandarakasutta, xiv 
! Kapilavatthu, 152, 245, 247, 301 
Kappina, 121 

Kassapa, Buddha, 173 n,, 245 n. 
Kassapa the Great, 121 
Kassapa the Unclothed, 170, 173 /. 
Kimbila, 200 /. 

King’s monastery, 323 
KomudI, 122 
Kosalans, 339 
Kosambl, 197/. 

Kosambiyasulta , 197 n, 


Kot^hita, 121 

Kumdrapanhd, xxix 
Kurus, 46 
Kusinara, 24 


L4vi, S., 248 n. 
Liechavi, 38 
Lomasakangiya, 245 ff. 


Eastern Monastery, 52, 65 
Ekavisajja kasutta, 88 n. 


Magadha, 58 /., 63, 286 

Macandiya, xii n. 
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Mahacattansaka Suita , ix 
Mahakammavibhanga Suita, ix 
Mahapajapati, xxviii, 300 /., 322, 

323 n. 

Mahapanha, xxix 
MahasaJculudayi-sutta , 172 w. 
Mahasalayatanika Sutta, ix ff., xxviii 

/. 

MahmlipaflMmsuttania, 290 n. 

Mahdvastu , xviii, xxiii, xxxii 

Maliyadeva, 336 n. 

Mara(s), xxxi, 46, 104, 109, 120, 
134 ff., 166, 169, 296, 299 

Migara’s mother, palace of, 62, 66, 
70, 121, 147 
Milinda, King, xxiv 
Moggallana, 121, 296, 336 n. 

Mukhelu Grove, 346 
Musila, 20 n. 

Nagaraka, 147 
Nagaravinda, 339 ff. 

Nandaka, xxviii, 323 ff. 

Nandiya, 200 f. 

Nataputta, Jain, 6, 29 ff. 

Neumann, E. K., xxvi, 36 n„ 79 n. 
Nig rod ha’s park, 246, 247 
Nikayas, xvii, xxxii, 119 n. 

Niraya Hell, xxiii ff., 72, 109 /., 
211, 216, 224, 260 ff., 267 ff.', 
anguishes of, 211 ff.; Great, 213, 
227 ff.; guardians of, 212 /., 224, 
227, 229 

Nyanatiloka, 202 n. 

Padumuttara, Buddha, 173 n. 
Pajjota, 68 

Paficakanga (Fivetools), 190 ff. 
Pancattayasutta, xi 
Pan<Java mountain, 111 
Parasariya, 346/. 

Pasenadi, 248 n. 

Paffhcmakathd , 293 n. 

Pava, 30 

Potali’s son, 264 ff. 

Popphapadasutta, 264 n. 

Pubbajira, village, 318 
Pukkusati, 286 /., 293 /. 

Punna, xxviii, 319 ff. 

Radhakrishnan, S., 16 n. 

Rfihula, xxviii, 328 ff. 

Rajagaha, 68, 110, 170, 175, 183, 
237, 254, 285, 315, 342; way to, 66 
Ra^hapala, 221 n. 


Revata, 121 

Rhys Davids, T. W., 16 n. 

Rhys Davids, Mrs., xix n., 248 n. 

Sakka, 109, 246 n. 

Sakyans, 3, 29, 147, 152, 245, 247, 
285, 300 

Salayatanavar.qa, x, xxvii 
Salayatanavilhangasutta, x /., 336 n. 

Samagama, 29 /. 

Sambhuta, 183 n. 

Samiddhi, 237/., 264 j/. 

Sariputta, xiv /., xviii, xxviii, xxxi, 
30 n., 95, 101 ff., 121, 284 n., 
295 /., 309/., 313/., 315 ff., 336 n 
342 ff.; eulogy of, 77 ff. 

Satipatthdnasulta, xvii 

SavatthT, 16, 52, 65, 70, 77, 81, 89, 
94, 104, 113, 121/., 129, 139, 147, 
163, 190, 209, 223, 233, 236, 
246 /., 248, 263, 271, 277, 286, 
309, 319, 322/., 328/., 331 

Subha, Todeyya’s son, 248 ff. 
Subhasutta, 248 n. 

Subhuti, 277 n., 279 n., 284 

Sumedha, xxiv 
Sunakkhatta, 38 ff. 

Sunaparanta, 320 /. 

Tapoda, 237 

Tipi^aka-Culanaga, 336 n. 

Todeyya, 248 n., 249 n. 

Tusita group, 164/., 167, 313 

Udayin, 265 /. 

Ukkala, 120 

Upalisutta, 264 n., 330 n. 

Upananda, general, 63 
Uposatha, elephant, 219 
Uttara, 346 /. 

Valaha, horse, 219 
Vassakara, 69, 63 /., 70 n. 

Vassas, the, 120 

Vebhara, 110/. 

Vepulla mountain, 111, 219 n. 

Vesall, 37, 63 
Vetarani, 229 n. 

Vibhahgavagga, x, xxv 

Vinaya-pifaka, xii, xviii, 88 n. 

Vulture Peak, 315 

Watt, G., 140 n. 

Wood of the Offerings, 24 

Yama, xxv, 224 ff., 229 
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ajjhupekkkitar , 126 
annadatthu uyyojaniyapat isarhyuttam 
yeva kutham kaltd hoti , J54 
anuggaha kd 


dhamma vijjdbhdgi 

na ca kdlam karoti 

* 

niggayha niggayha , 
nippesikatu , 118 


abhinibbattayato aparinitthitahhavaya , . nemiilakatd 


101 

arana , 277 

* * 

aratiratisaho , 137 
dkdsa, 83 

dkasadhatu , 83 
dmake amakamalte , 162 
dmarula, 140 
dyatana , 136 
indriya , 346 
upavajjakuldni , 318 
ummagga , 256 

ummujjamdno ayoniso ummujjissati 
256 

ekacchigala yuga , 214 
obhasa, 202 

kuhand, 118 
gadddhanamattam, 173 
cam vadappamokkhdya , 30 
ceiaso anabhogo , 79 

jhdyati , 196 

fai/o salipatthdnd, 263, 264 
tividhena samddhi, 207, 208 


i 


! 


pavayha pavayha , 162 

| balabhumi , 216 

i 

j bhavdbhava , 25 
bhdvand , 346 

matthena dvinjeyya , 186 
manussdnam yeva salam 

bhutdnam , 249 
mahdpaiind , 77 
mvcchati kdmayati , 160 
yaihdkatham dhdresi , 245 

I/O sam so ^^assafi, 162 

lapand , 118 
vidhdvatiy 270 
sankhatarh etarh, 290 

sankhara, 108, 139 
samhlrati , 234 

samanndgata , 59 
saria, 173 

sdmayikd cetovimutti , 154 
sdrita, 270 
hasupannd , 77 
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